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PART     I  —  {cofitinued) 

"  One  choice 
We  have^  to  live  and  do  just  deeds  and  die. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

FROM   PICCADILLY   TO   WESTMINSTER 
**  With  me y  faith  means  perpetual  tmbelief  kept  quiet.'* 

JUNE  is  past ;  July  also.  It  is  August — not 
the  rich  golden  August  of  the  country, 
with  its  fiery  noons  and  cool,  still  nights, 
its  pleasant  prospects  of  ripe  cornfields  and 
laden  orchards,  but  August  in  London  ;  airless, 
cloudy,  depressing ;  August  brooding  over  the 
great  city  as  a  canopy  of  heavy  yellow  haze, 
and  sending  its  attendant  dust  into  every  crevice 
and  cranny,  to  make  the  face  of  all  household 
gods — not  white,  but  sadly  grimy.  The  grass 
in  the  parks  is  burnt  a  sickly  buff-colour ;  the 
trees  have  long  ceased  to  present  even  an 
apology  for  greenness ;  the  gorgeous  array  of 
flowers  stretching  from  the  Marble  Arch  to 
Hyde  Park  Corner  is  only  kept  brilliant  by  dint 
of  unwearied  and  copious  watering.  Closely 
examined,  the  plants  look  as  languid  as  the  few 
passers-by  who  halt  occasionally  to  glance  at 
their  artificially-preserved  beauty. 
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These  passers-by  are  mostly  of  the  humbler 
sort,  for  every  one  who  can,  by  hook  or  crook, 
contrive  to  leave  the  dull-burning  furnace  to 
which  "  Town  " — so  lively  a  month  ago — is  now 
reduced,  has  fled  away  to  the  country,  the  Con- 
tinent, or  the  seaside  ;  and  the  West  End  con- 
sequently displays  a  monotonous  sequence  of 
closed  shutters  and  lowered  blinds. 

James  Travers — flying  along  Piccadilly  with 
his  head  down,  at  his  customary  pace  of  some- 
thing over  four  miles  an  hour — may  therefore 
be  easily  excused  his  start  of  astonishment  on 
hearing  a  familiar  voice  at  his  elbow  inquire 
sarcastically — 

"Are  you  going  to  cut  me  altogether?" 

"  Lyon  !  I  didn't  see  you.  Where  on  earth 
did  you  spring  from?  And  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  you  are  perambulating  Piccadilly  at 
this  season,  you  man  of  fashion  ?  " 

"  In  order  to  sustain  that  character,  I  ought 
to  answer,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  only  *  passing 
through.'  Unfortunately,  that  would  be  hardly 
a  veracious  answer.  I  came  up  from  Yorkshire 
last  week,  and  I've  been  rather  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  myself  since,  to  tell  the  truth.  Good 
luck,  our  meeting  like  this !  The  sight  of  a 
familiar  face  is  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  man 
in  this  hot  desert.  Come  in  and  lunch  with 
me. 

"  Thanks — impossible.  I'm  only  in  town  for 
a  few  hours  on  necessary  business  ;  on  my  way 
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to  Whitehall  now — with  no  time  to  lose,  for  I 
must  catch  the  4.10  down-train,  whatever  hap- 
pens. My  mother  is  ill,"  Travers  added,  in  brief 
explanation,  as  he  prepared  to  move  on. 

"  I'll  walk  with  you,"  Lyon  said,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word.  "Mrs.  Travers'  illness  is 
not  serious,  I  hope  ?  " — as  the  two  pursued  their 
way. 

"Very  serious — so  we  fear.  Her  condition 
has  been  more  or  less  precarious  for  years,  and 
now  there  is  a  fresh  complication,  which  seems 
as  though  it  must  prove  too  much  for  her 
strength.  My  father  is  in  great  distress,  and  I 
am  anxious  not  to  leave  him  alone  longer  than 
I  can  help.  Dorothy,  of  course,  has  her  hands 
full  looking  after  my  mother." 

"Then  Miss  Temple  is —  Then  your  sister 
is  not  at  home?  " 

"  Not  as  yet."  Travers  frowned  unconsciously. 
"  She  hasn't  appeared  to  grasp  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  so  far.  My  fault,  probably.  I'm 
a  wretched  letter-writer  at  all  times,  and  of 
course  I  didn't  want  to  alarm  her  unduly — 
perhaps  I  softened  things  down  too  much. 
She  knew,  besides,  that  Dorothy  was  on  the 
spot,  and  would  do  her  best.  Not  a  bad  best, 
either.  The  girl  has  proved  herself  a  born 
nurse." 

"  That  is  fortunate." 

"Very  fortunate.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  what 
we  should  have  done  without   her.     My  only 
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fear  is  lest  she  should  break  down  under  the 
prolonged  strain ;  my  mother  will  hardly  let 
her  out  of  her  sight  for  a  moment.  It's  curious 
how  she  clings  to  the  girl !  You  remember, 
perhaps,  I  told  you  there  had  been  a  little 
coolness  between  them  of  late?  That  seems 
wholly  forgotten,  the  very  memoiy  of  it  wiped 
out." 

"  I  hope  Miss  Travers  will  be  able  to  go 
down  with  you,"  Lyon  said.  The  news  of  the 
rapprochement  between  Mrs.  Travers  and  her 
young  cousin  was  not  welcome  news  to  him  by 
any  means.  It  aroused  in  him — he  could  hardly 
have  told  why — a  vague  apprehension. 

•*  Oh,  she  must!"  responded  Miss  Travers' 
brother,  with  decision.  "I  shall  make  it  clear 
to  her  that  it  is  her  duty  to  go.  Do  you  mind 
coming  into  the  Stores  for  a  moment?  I 
telegraphed  to  Isabel  to  meet  me  there  at  two." 

Isabel  was  in  waiting  at  the  Stores — not  in 
the  best  of  humours.  "  Your  telegram  quite 
frightened  me,"  she  said,  with  some  indignation, 
to  James,  when  her  first  inquiries  had  elicited 
the  fact  that  no  special  change  had  taken  place 
in  her  mother's  condition.  "  I  thought  you  had 
some  awful  tidings  to  communicate — and  I  gave 
up  a  meeting  (a  most  important  meeting  in 
every  way)  to  come  here.  I  wonder  " — looking 
at  her  watch — "  if  I  could  possibly  get  down  to 
Victoria  Street  in  a  hansom  before  that  last 
resolution  comes  on  for  discussion  ?     There  are 
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one  or  two  amendments  which  ought  really  to 
be  pressed,  and  I  know,  if  I  am  not  there,  they 
will  be  allowed  to  drop." 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  you  must  let  them  drop," 
returned  James  drily.  "  I  want  you  to  come 
down  with  me  to  Hey  ford  by  the  4.10  train." 

"  This  afternoon  ?  Oh,  Jem,  out  of  the 
question !  You  don't  know  all  I  have  to 
arrange  before  I  can  get  away  for  so  much  as 
a  single  night  from  town." 

"When  it's  a  question  of  nursing  your  sick 
mother  " — 

"  But  I  can't  nurse  !  You  know  I  can't ! " 
interrupted  Isabel.  "  I  should  drive  mother 
wild  if  I  approached  her,  when  she  is  in  one  of 
her  spasms.  My  very  voice  irritates  her  nerves 
at  those  times.  Dorothy  is  much  better  fitted 
to  take  care  of  her  than  I.  Isn't  it  curious,  Mr. 
Lyon,"  appealing  to  the  calmly  -  observant 
spectator  of  the  foregoing  scene,  "that  men 
always  imagine  a  woman  can  nurse — and  cook 
— if  only  she  will  take  pains  enough?  As  if 
nursing  and  cooking  capabilities  weren't  just  as 
much  a  matter  of  natural  endow^ment  as  a 
singing  ear,  or  an  eye  for  colour ! " 

"  We  will  leave  the  question  of  your  nursing 
capabilities  altogether  out  of  court,  if  you  wish," 
Travers  put  in — sparing  Lyon  all  reply.  "  Let 
it  be  granted  that  you  are  of  no  use  whatever 
in  a  sick-room,  and  that  Dorothy  can  (and  does) 
more  than  supply  your  place  at  home,  as  far  as 
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actual  nursing  is  concerned.  Still,  she  is  not, 
for  all  that,  our  mother's  daughter.  You  don't 
seem  to  take  in  that  the  case  is  a  grave  one." 

"You  wrote  yesterday  that  there  was  'no 
immediate  danger,'"  retorted  Miss  Travers — 
speaking  a  little  shamefacedly,  however. 

"  And  I  say  the  same  thing  to-day.  I  believe 
there  is  no  immediate  danger.  But  the  danger 
may  become  immediate,  without  much  warning, 
at  any  time.  I  think  we  have  discussed  this 
question  long  enough,  Isabel." 

"Well," — grudgingly, — "I'll  see  if  I  can  make 
arrangements  to  go  down  with  you.  But  I'm 
afraid  it's  hardly  possible.  I  have  to  find 
substitutes  to  do  my  work  while  I'm.  away — 
and  that  takes  time.  Then  there's  the  Women's 
Suffrage  Association  meeting  to-night ;  I  was 
to  have  seconded  the  first  resolution,  and  I  don't 
know  of  any  speaker  to  take  my  place.  But 
one  thing  I  promise  you,  if  I  can't  get  off  to-day, 
I  will  follow  you  to-morrow.  You  needn't  be 
uneasy ;  you  know  I  always  keep  my  word 
when  I  have  passed  it." 

"Your  sister  seems  to  be  involved  in  a  net- 
w^ork  of  engagements,"  Lyon  said,  to  break  the 
rather  awkward  silence  that  ensued  when  he 
and  Travers  found  themselves  again  in  the 
Haymarket,  Miss  Isabel  having  previously 
selected  a  swift  hansom,  and  had  herself  driven 
off  at  break-neck  speed  to  Victoria  Street. 

"  Engagements  that  bar  the  claims  of  natural 
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affection,  it  seems,"  returned  James  bitterly. 
With  him,  strong  feeling  of  any  kind  would 
always  out ;  he  was  incapable  of  even  attempt- 
ing to  play  a  part,  however  powerfully  circum- 
stances might  seem  to  demand  the  effort  of 
him.  And,  in  the  present  case,  Isabel  had — 
to  his  mind — betrayed  her  want  of  heart  with 
such  cynical  frankness,  that  the  most  astute 
special  pleader  would  have  found  it  impossible 
to  advance  an  argument  in  her  favour. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  when  natural  affection  and 
one's  own  supreme  personal  interest  come  into 
collision,  natural  affection — quite  'naturally' — 
goes  to  the  w^all,"  Lyon  observed  in  his  cool, 
level  voice.  "  It's  one  of  the  favourite  modern 
hypocrisies  to  pretend  that  w^e  attach  far  more 
value  to  family  ties  than  we  really  do.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  clannish  sentiments  have  had 
their  day,  and  are  out  of  date ;  but  most  of  us 
are  too  cowardly  to  throw  them  boldly  over- 
board. Miss  Travers  is  honest  enough  (I  admire 
her  for  it)  to  own  openly  that  her  w^ork  has  a 
stronger  hold  upon  her  than  any  sentiment, 
that's  all." 

"  Such  work  !  " 

"You  consider  the  Female  Suffrage  move- 
ment unhallowed,  eh?  If  Miss  Travers  w^ere 
deferring  her  departure  in  order  to  take  a 
Bible-class,  or  conduct  a  mothers'  meeting,  you 
would  be  better  satisfied  ?  " 

"  No,  I  should  not." 
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"Then  you're  unlike  most  parsons — if  their 
practice  accords  with  their  theory.  Half  the 
sermons  I  hear  wind  up  with  solemn  exhorta- 
tions on  the  subject  of  subordinating  the  natural 
affections  to  the  claims  of  duty." 

"  Sometimes  one  has  to  choose  between  two 
conflicting  duties — one  higher  and  the  other 
lower." 

"  And  you  would  rank  the  Bible-class  and  the 
mothers'  meeting  among  lower  duties?  Look 
to  yourself,  Travers  ;  your  sentiments  are  hardly 
orthodox.  All  the  same,"  —  with  an  abrupt 
change  of  manner,  if  not  of  tone, — "  I  wish  you'd 
go  north  and  preach  them  to  the  people  at 
Creyke.  They'd  make  a  more  wholesome  diet 
for  pitmen  than  the  counsels  of  perfection 
weekly  discoursed  up  there  at  present — (I  won't 
say  to  them,  but  to  the  empty  benches  intended 
for  their  occupation).  If  only  parsons  would 
be  men  first — and  '  priests '  afterwards  !  " 

"You've  been  at  Creyke  lately?"  Travers 
quietly  ignored  his  friend's  impatient  exclama- 
tion in  conclusion. 

"  For  the  last  six  weeks,  off  and  on." 

"  What  sort  of  village  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  God-forsaken  enough  !  Ugly,  of  course, 
— a  mining-village  must  be  hideous,  I  suppose, — 
and  squalidly  uncomfortable.  And  yet  prosper- 
ous, too,  in  a  sense  :  in  that  sense  in  which  rurnp- 
steaks  ad  lib.  for  the  men  and  feathered  hats 
in  fearful  and  wonderful  variety  for  the  women 
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may  be  said  to  constitute  prosperity.  Appallingly 
dull.  The  popular  ideas  of  amusement  don't 
seem  to  rise  above  beer  and  pipes,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  free  swearing  —  diversified 
by  a  weekly  dog-fight,  and  a  movable  festival 
in  the  shape  of  an  occasional  row." 

"  There  is  a  church  ? " 

"  A  charming  church — mediaeval  Gothic  as 
to  its  architecture,  and  modern  High  Anglican 
as  to  its  decorations.  There  is  also  a  refined 
and  scholarly  vicar,  who  held  forth  (on  the 
only  morning  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
under  him)  to  the  school-children,  a  few  old 
women,  and  the  benches  I  have  alluded  to,  on — 
the  duty  of  reviving  the  observance  of  the  Black 
Letter  Festivals,  whatever  those  may  be." 

Travers  gave  his  friend  a  sharp  look,  but  did 
not  take  up  the  scarcely-veiled  challenge  thrown 
down  to  him.  Letting  it  lie,  he  demanded 
brusquely,  "  What  did  you  do  up  there  your- 
self? " 

"I?  Nothing.  I  made  a  few  humble  sugges- 
tions on  first  arrival — onetouching  the  inadequate 
way  (so  it  seemed  to  my  ignorance)  in  which 
the  large  families  were  housed  ;  and  another 
hinting  that  a  reading-room,  or  club,  or  some 
decent  shelter  of  that  kind,  might  perhaps  be 
acceptable  to  the  better  sort,  who  were  not 
ambitious  of  making  beasts  of  themselves  every 
night — all  of  which  suggestions  were  promptly 
quashed    by  my  agent.     He   assured   me   that 
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the  people  were  quite  content  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  I  had  much  better  leave 
them  alone.  When  I  expressed  incredulity  on 
this  head,  he  invited  me  to  go  round  the  village 
and  find  out  for  myself." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  I  went,  and  found  matters  precisely 
as  Harrison  had  said.  So  I  *  concluded,'  as  the 
Americans  say,  to  take  my  ticket  and  come 
back  to  town." 

"  Abandoning  all  your  plans  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Why  on  earth  should  I  bother 
myself  trying  to  elevate  the  condition  of  people 
who  prefer  remaining  at  their  present  level  ?  " 

"  That  they  should  prefer  remaining  there 
argues  the  greater  necessity  for  your  interference." 

"  From  your  point  of  view,  I  daresay.  Not 
from  mine.  I've  no  commission  to  make  my 
fellow- man  either  virtuous  or  refined  against 
his  will.  If  he  likes  to  remain  vicious  and 
brutal,  I'm  not  called  upon  to  interfere  with  his 
preferences." 

"  That's  a  question.  At  least  you  are  bound 
to  give  men  actually  dependent  on  you  for  every 
opportunity  of  rising,  a  chance  to  rise — whether 
they  ask  it  of  you  or  not — so  it  seems  to  me. 
It's  a  simple  matter  of  duty." 

"  From  your  point  of  view  (I  say  again)  I 
don't  doubt  it.  But  then  you  probably  spell 
Duty  with  a  capital  letter,  and  regard  it  as  a 
fixed  quantity — which  is  more  than  most  of  us 
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nineteenth- century  pagans  are  able  to  do. 
That's  why  we  all  talk  so  much  and  effect  so 
little.  An  open  mind  and  a  suspended  judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  to  the  true  philosophic 
attitude ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it's 
not  the  philosopher  who  makes  the  best  citizen. 
No,  it's  you  fanatics — you  fellows  who  are  so  cock- 
sure of  everything — who  do  all  the  useful  work 
that's  done  in  the  world,  to  give  you  your  due." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Travers,  a  fleeting  but 
singularly  beautiful  smile  illuminating  his  plain 
face  for  an  instant,  "you  despise  us  for  that 
same  cocksureness ! " 

"  No.  Not  invariably.  Som.etimes — more 
often  than  not — we  envy  you." 

Lyon  jerked  out  these  brief  sentences  some- 
what hoarsely. 

"  In  that  case,  why  not  make  some  effort." 

"  To  arrive  at  your  state  of  mind  ?  Ah,  there 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  that  you  know  nothing 
of — you  to  whom  belief  in  a  supernatural  creed 
is  an  easy  thing." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  ejaculated  Travers,  in  a 
tone  strangely  different  from  any  Lyon  had 
ever  heard  proceed  from  his  lips  before — "do 
you  imagine,  on  your  side,  that  faith  is  easy  to 
any  one  ?  or  that  we,  any  more  than  you,  are  with- 
out our  doubts  and  questionings  concerning 
this  horrible  tangle  we  call  life  ?  Do  you  suppose 
the  explanation  of  the  mystery  we  try  to  believe 
in — and  do  believe  in,  thank  God !  in  our  better 
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moments — do  you  suppose  even  that  explanation 
always  satisfies  us  ?  If  so,  you  are  profoundly 
mistaken  ! " 

A  block  in  the  street  traffic  had  obliged  the 
two  men  to  halt  at  a  crossing  while  Travers 
was  speaking.  Now,  as  he  finished,  they  turned 
simultaneously  and  looked  straight,  each  into 
the  other's  face — with  a  look  that  in  its  absolute 
frankness,  its  utter  w^ant  of  reserve  on  either  side, 
had  the  force  of  a  mutual  revelation.  It  was 
as  though  the  soul  of  each  man  had  been 
suddenly  laid  bare  to  his  companion  for  a 
moment.  In  that  moment,  Lyon  had  as  clear 
a  glimpse  of  Travers'  passionate  daily  struggle 
to  maintain  his  foothold  on  the  heights  of  faith 
to  which  he  had  painfully  climbed,  as  had 
Travers  of  the  unacknowledged  yearning  towards 
the  creed  he  could  not  accept,  which  moved 
uneasily  beneath  the  surface  of  Lyon's  pessi- 
mistic scepticism.  A  glimpse  only ;  all  was 
over  in  a  mere  flash  of  time,  the  shutters  of  self- 
recollectedness  shutting  quickly  upon  the  curious 
double  vision — which  had  yet  lasted  long  enough 
to  create  the  consciousness  of  a  new  bond 
between  them — new  and  strangely  intimate. 

That  there  was  anything  incongruous  in  the 
fact  of  this  singular  revelation  taking  place  on 
the  crowded  pavement  of  Whitehall  did  not 
suggest  itself  at  the  time,  either  to  Lyon  or  to 
Travers.  Lyon,  indeed,  reviewing  the  matter 
in  cold  blood  later  on,  found  something  absurd 
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in  this  circumstance ;  but  the  absurdity  was 
not  of  a  kind  which  afforded  him  much  genuine 
amusement. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  after  passing  the 
crossing,  until  Travers,  stopping  abruptly  at  the 
foot  of  an  imposing  flight  of  steps,  observed 
briefly — 

"  Here's  my  office.  Well  —  I'm  glad  we 
chanced  to  meet." 

"  So  am  I.  I  hope  you'll  find  Mrs.  Travers 
better  this  evening.  Remember  me  down  there," 
Lyon  responded. 

He  watched  Travers  run  up  the  steps  in  his 
active,  boyish  fashion,  and  disappear  within  the 
great  glass  doors  at  the  top ;  then,  instead  of 
turning  homewards,  he  prolonged  his  walk 
towards  Westminster.  He  wanted  a  longer 
walk ;  rapid  motion  would  perhaps  help  him 
to  shake  off  various  unpleasant  feelings  aroused 
by  his  late  unexpected  interview  with  his  friend. 
So  he  betook  himself  to  the  Embankment  at  a 
good  round  pace,  and  strode  along  in  the  direction 
of  Sion  College,  a  prey  to  uneasy  reflections. 

It  was  not  the  latter,  but  the  earlier  part  of 
his  conversation  with  Travers  which  had  so 
disturbed,  and  was  still  disturbing,  Lyon's  mind. 
The  electric  shock  following  on  Travers'  heroic 
lifting  of  the  veil  from  his  own  tempest-tossed 
mind  had  spent  itself — so  it  seemed  at  least — in 
one  strong  thrill  of  mingled  surprise  and 
sympathy  ;  he  put  the  thought  of  that  moment 
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wholly  by,  and  fell  to  considering,  instead,  the 
news  that  James  had  communicated  on  their 
first  meeting,  together  with  all  its  possible 
bearings  on  his  personal  destiny  and  interests. 

One  important  effect  on  these  it  had  had 
already,  in  precipitating  him  to  a  decision 
hitherto  only  trembling  in  the  balance.  When  he 
ran  against  Travers  in  Piccadilly,  an  idea  of 
going  down  to  Heyford,  and  there  making  un- 
conditional surrender  to  the  passion  he  had  been 
fighting  so  desperately  for  six  weeks  past,  was 
but  just  beginning  to  take  shape  in  his  mind. 
He  had  suspected,  indeed,  for  some  days,  that  his 
conflict  with  himself  would  probably  end  in  some 
such  ignominious  acknowledgment  of  defeat  ; 
but  he  had  been  far  from  arriving  at  a  fixed 
intention  of  yielding  such  acknowledgment  with- 
out further  ado.  Now,  however,  that  destiny — 
making  use  of  Mrs.  Travers  for  the  purpose — had 
barred  his  approach  to  Dorothy  Temple  for 
the  moment  (for  it  seemed  clear  that  he  could 
not  insist  on  her  quitting  her  sick  relative's  bed- 
side to  listen  to  his  wooing),  he  quite  forgot  that 
till  he  heard  of  this  obstacle,  he  had  never  really 
settled  in  his  own  mind  the  vexed  question, 
whether  to  suffer  the  door  she  had  unconsciously 
shut  in  his  face  that  wet  summer  morning  at 
Owlswick  to  remain  a  lasting  barrier  between 
them,  or  no.  He  had  now  no  doubt  whatever  of 
his  own  intentions  ;  he  felt  himself  hardly  used  in 
being  debarred  for  awhile  from  carrying  them  out. 
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In  his  vexation,  his  sense  of  baffled  purpose, 
above  all,  in  the  state  of  indefinite  apprehension 
into  which  his  knowledge  of  the  renewal  of 
affectionate  relations  between  Dorothy  and 
Brian  Travers'  mother  had  thrown  him,  he 
almost  forgot  to  gird  at  himself  for  the  folly 
and  unreason  of  his  love.  His  self-addressed 
criticisms  had,  indeed,  been  losing  in  force,  if 
not  in  asperity,  for  some  time  past.  He  might 
word  them  just  as  incisively  as  ever,  they  had 
ceased  to  have  their  old  tonic  effect  on  his  mind. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  his  past 
experience.  Instinct — or  the  illusion  of  a  passion 
which  seemed  only  to  grow  stronger  for  the 
unmerciful  discipline  to  which  he  subjected  it 
— persisted  in  assuring  him  that  in  Dorothy  he 
had  lighted  on  a  new  type  of  womanhood,  to 
which  his  past  experience  could  apply  no 
measuring  line.  Equally  vain  were  now  his 
efforts  to  analyse  coolly  this  girl  who  had  stirred 
his  nature  so  inexplicably,  to  bring  her  indivi- 
duality under  a  mental  dissecting-knife,  and 
pronounce  triumphantly  the  absence  from  its 
composition  of  all  those  charms  and  gifts  that 
could  justify  a  man  in  setting  his  heart  upon 
her.  The  time  for  scientific  investigation  into 
her  claims  on  his  regard  was  clearly  overpast. 
As  to  the  success  of  his  suit,  he  was  tolerably 
sanguine.  He  did  not,  indeed,  suspect  Dorothy 
Temple  of  being  in  love  with  him.  But  he  knew 
— he  had  known  all  along,  she  being  of  an  un- 
13 
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guarded  honesty  and  he  a  singularly  acute 
observer — that  from  the  outset  he  had  aroused 
her  interest  and  fascinated  her  imagination  ;  he 
believed  that  he  could  easily  dominate  her  will. 
Love,  with  such  a  girl,  would  follow  naturally  ; 
he  had  few  fears  on  this  score. 

Dreading  no  hopeless  obduracy  on  Dorothy's 
part,  and  being  a  man  with  whom  patient  self- 
government  had  become  a  fixed  habit,  it  should 
not  (in  theory)  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
defer  for  a  little  the  moment  of  taking  formal 
possession  of  a  kingdom  over  which  he  believed 
himself  to  exercise  virtual  sovereignty  already. 
In  practice,  however,  he  found  his  enforced 
waiting  on  events  singularly  trying.  If  he  had 
chafed,  in  anticipation,  against  any  delay  of  his 
now  settled  purpose,  as  he  passed  along  the 
Victoria  Embankment  that  close  morning  in 
August,  he  chafed  far  more  restlessly  against 
the  actual  delay  that  ensued,  as  September 
passed  into  October,  and  still  his  purpose 
remained  unfulfilled.  For  over  his  waiting — 
hopeful  as,  in  one  sense,  it  undoubtedly  was — 
there  hung  the  cloud  of  a  scarce-acknowledged 
fear.  He  would  not  put  it  into  words,  would 
hardly  even  allow  it  to  take  definite  shape  in 
his  thought  ;  but  as  a  vague,  formless  shadow 
it  haunted  him  continually.  While  he  knew 
Dorothy  day  and  night  at  the  bedside  of  Brian 
Travers'  mother,  rest  was  not  for  him,  nor  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  X 

UNDER   THE   CYPRESSES 

"  But  "when  my  heart 
In  one  frail  ark  had  veniurd  all  .  .  . 
TTtsn  canu  the  thufiderboli,^^ 

POOR  ]Mrs.  Travers,  like  King  Charles  of 
mirthful  memory,  took — so  it  seemed,  now 
and  then,  to  Lyon's  impatience — "an  uncon- 
scionable time  in  dying."  Not  that  he  had  any 
spite  against  the  poor  lady,  or  cherished  an  un- 
holy desire  to  hurry  her  untimely  from  this 
mortal  scene.  He  would  have  rejoiced  sincerely 
to  hear  that  she  had  been  unexpectedly  restored 
to  health  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  secretly 
of  the  opinion  of  a  certain  German  music- 
master,  who  observed  coolly  of  the  next-door 
neighbour  whose  lingering  progress  towards  the 
grave  interfered  with  the  daily  practisings  of 
his  pupils,  that  "  Persons  who  are  so  very  ill 
as  all  that  should  either  get  well  or  die." 

In  Mrs.  Travers'  case  the  question  of  recovery 
was,  after  the  first,  scarcely  even  mooted  ;  and 
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when,  in  the  last  days  of  October,  her  protracted 
illness  found  its  consummation  in  death,  her 
nearest  and  dearest  had  long  been  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  and  met  it  with  that  com- 
posure which  antecedent  expectation  of  such 
a  calamity  scarcely  ever  fails  to  produce  in 
the  sincerest  mourners.  Only  the  old  Rector 
tottered  beneath  the  weight  of  his  loss,  which 
had  aged  him — so  his  son  wrote  to  Lyon — by 
ten  years,  in  a  few  days'  time.  "  Dorothy  feels 
it  greatly,  too  ;  all  she  has  gone  through  has 
altered  her  considerably,"  James  added  briefly. 

Lyon,  pondering  over  this  bald  and  unsatis- 
factory postscript  to  his  friend's  hurried  letter, 
decided  —  though  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
November  —  to  defer  his  journey  to  Heyford 
yet  a  little  longer.  To  go  to  the  house  of 
mourning  with  a  love-tale — to  pour  the  plead- 
ings of  passion  into  the  ears  of  a  sensitive  girl 
fresh  from  deathbed  scenes,  seemed  to  him  the 
height  of  unwisdom  as  well  as  the  perfection 
of  bad  taste.  On  the  judicious  choice  of  time 
and  season  the  very  success  or  failure  of  his 
enterprise  might  depend.  With  the  prospect  of 
putting  his  fate  to  the  touch  actually  close  at 
hand,  Lyon,  it  will  be  observed,  had  grown  less 
confident  in  his  own  power  to  achieve  victory. 

So  convinced  was  he  of  the  need  of  proceed- 
ing cautiously,  that  it  was  only  on  the  very  last 
day  of  the  month  that  he  ventured  to  set  out 
for  Donnington.     Noon  on  that  day  found  him 
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stepping  once  more  from  an  empty  train  into 
the  bare  little  country  station  ;  but  this  time  he 
did  not  linger  there,  half-expecting  the  appear- 
ance of  some  one  from  Heyford  to  greet  his 
arrival.  He  had  taken  good  care  that  no  whisper 
of  his  intended  coming  should  precede  him ; 
even  refraining  from  writing  (as  for  a  moment 
he  had  thought  of  doing)  to  the  nearest  town 
for  means  of  transport,  lest  by  this  means  his 
project  should  get  noised  abroad.  Unencum- 
bered with  any  kind  of  baggage,  he  could,  he 
reminded  himself,  easily  walk  the  half-dozen 
miles  dividing  Donnington  from  The  Haulms. 

The  road  leading  to  that  present  goal  of  his 
desires  presented  to  him  an  aspect  differing 
most  signally  from  that  it  had  worn  on  the 
occasion  when  he  first  traversed  it,  in  company 
with  Dorothy  Temple.  Thickly  carpeted  then 
with  white  summer  dust,  it  was  now  dark  and 
miry  with  November  mud  ;  at  the  end  of  a  mile 
Lyon  was  already  looking  ruefully  at  his  boots, 
and  saying  to  himself,  "  A  pretty  sight  I  shall 
be  by  the  time  I  get  to  Heyford  ! — hardly  fit  to 
go  in.  Probably  her  one  desire,  on  seeing  me, 
will  be  to  get  me  out  of  the  house  again  as 
quickly  as  possible,  before  I  have  hopelessly 
ruined  the  carpet  in  that  immaculate  drawing- 
room  of  Creighton's."  Under  the  nip  of  a  sharp 
white  frost  the  previous  night,  the  hedgerow 
oaks  had  parted  with  their  last  remaining  dry 
leaves;  the  beautiful  overgrown  hedgerows  them- 
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selves,  that  had  been  so  lavishly  garlanded  with 
flowers  in  June,  were  now  mere  tangles  of  naked 
briers,  tipped  with  scarlet  hips  and  haws,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  lighter-hued  briony  berries, 
or  a  melancholy  trailing  cluster  of  "  old  man's 
beard";  the  fields,  stripped  of  their  very  latest 
autumn  crops,  lay  brown  and  bare  on  either  side 
the  way.  Yet  both  the  scene  and  the  day  had  their 
own  subtle  charm.  Deliciously  mild,  the  atmo- 
sphere was  full  of  that  soothing  softness  peculiar 
to  the  air  of  a  warm  day  in  late  autumn  ;  the  sun 
shone  pleasantly,  if  hazily,  out  of  a  pale  eggshell- 
blue  sky  ;  an  exquisite  stillness — restful,  without 
being  oppressive  in  its  silence — hung  over  the 
landscape,  and  through  it  the  commonest  country 
sounds — the  twitter  of  an  invisible  hedge-sparrow, 
the  distant  bleating  of  a  far-oiT  flock  of  sheep, 
even  the  ploughman's  encouraging  ''  chirrup  "  to 
his  horses  as  they  turned  at  the  end  of  a  newly- 
drawn  furrow,  and  the  cry  of  a  boy  on  the  hill- 
side scaring  crows  from  the  fresh-sown  wheat — 
fell  tenderly  upon  the  ear. 

Lyon  walked  on  steadily,  taking  little  or  no 
conscious  note  of  his  surroundings,  which  yet 
were  not  without  an  influence  on  his  mind. 
Only  to  him  there  seemed  to  be  rather  a  sugges- 
tion of  spring  than  of  autumn  in  the  calm,  soft, 
quiet  air.  Everywhere  he  discerned,  not  evi- 
dences of  "  calm  decay,"  but  the  germs  of  the 
new  life  to  be — that  same  new  life  which  had 
begun  to  stir  and  throb  in  his  own  veins  so 
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lustily.  After  years  of  cold  lethargy,  he  felt  his 
whole  nature  once  more  thoroughly  awake,  all 
its  sleeping  powers  roused  into  startling  activity 
by — what?  The  mere  unconscious  touch  of  a 
girl's  hand?  Incredible! — and  yet  most  true. 
Old  ambitions,  old  aspirations,  old  plans  and 
purposes  were  all  reviving  mightily  in  his  breast. 
Already  he  had  begun  to  ask  whether  he  had 
not  despaired  of  himself  too  soon?  whether 
achievement,  as  well  as  happiness,  might  not 
yet  be  within  his  reach  ?  Much  time  he  had, 
no  doubt,  irrevocably  lost ;  but  something  not 
wholly  unworthy  a  man's  efforts  might  perhaps 
even  now  be  possible.  Judged  by  the  simple 
standard  of  her  he  had  so  strangely  learned  to 
love,  his  present  existence,  whereof  he  had  never 
attempted  to  hide  the  poverty  and  the  pettiness 
from  himself,  suddenly  looked  poorer  and  pettier 
than  ever  before ;  at  all  costs  he  would  have  to 
do  better  than  that — since,  otherwise,  how  could 
he  possibly  endure  to  meet  the  tender  eyes  that 
would  henceforth  watch  his  life  from  day  to 
day — if  all  went  well  this  morning  ? 

He  added  this  saving  clause  superstitiously, 
as  a  propitiation  to  Fate  ;  for  in  his  heart  he 
believed  once  more  that  all  would  go  well.  On 
his  walk,  the  confidence  he  had  lost  for  a  while 
had,  for  no  special  reason,  returned  to  him  in 
full  force.  The  vague  fears  that  had  haunted 
him  during  the  past  three  or  four  months  re- 
ceded into  the  background.     What  could  Mrs. 
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Travers,  he  demanded  scornfully, — Mrs.  Travers, 
dead,  and  silent  for  ever  with  the  silence  of  the 
grave, — do  against  him,  living,  and  able  to  plead 
his  cause  in  burning  words?  While  she  lived, 
he  had  feared  her — he  acknowledged  this  to  him- 
self;  but  now,  he  was  surely  more  than  a  match 
for  the  influence  that  death  had  reduced  to  a 
mere  memory.  If  his  heart  beat  uncomfortably 
high  as  he  rung  the  bell  at  the  closed  door  of 
The  Haulms,  it  was  certainly  not  with  fear. 

The  maid  who  answered  his  ring  informed  him 
— without  giving  him  time  to  put  any  question  to 
her — that  Mr.  Creighton  was  not  at  home.  He 
had  gone  to  London  for  a  few  days,  she  added. 

"  It's  not " — Lyon  checked  himself,  remem- 
bering opportunely  that  it  was  needless  to  ex- 
plain that  his  visit  had  in  no  case  been  intended 
for  the  master  of  the  house.  "Perhaps  Miss 
Temple  is  in  ?  "  he  suggested  diplomatically. 

No,  Miss  Temple  was  out. 

"  Do  you  know  at  what  hour  she  is  likely  to 
be  back?  Because  I  might  be  able  to  call 
again  later." 

"  I  can  tell  Miss  Temple  you  are  here,  sir,  if 
you  wish  to  see  her  particularly.  She  is  only 
somewhere  in  the  garden  ;  she  told  me  she 
shouldn't  go  farther,  because  she  was  expecting 
a  poor  woman  to  call  during  the  afternoon." 

"Thanks,"  Lyon  interrupted,  cutting  short 
the  worthy  Lewin's  intention  of  inviting  him 
into  the   house;  "then  I   needn't   trouble   you 
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further.  I'll  go  into  the  garden,  and  find  Miss 
Temple  for  myself." 

He  turned  away,  and  strode  round  the  corner 
of  the  porch,  taking  a  path  which  led  downwards 
to  the  lawn  ;  leaving  Lewin  on  the  doorstep, 
somewhat  scandalised  at  his  airy  waiving  of  all 
the  usual  formalities  of  a  morning  call. 

No  sign  of  Dorothy  could  Lyon  discover  on 
the  lawn — nor  yet  by  the  river,  nor  in  the 
shrubbery.  He  was  beginning  to  fear  she  must 
have  reconsidered  the  determination  she  had 
expressed  to  Lewin,  when  the  happy  thought 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  well 
to  look  for  her  in  the  Lady's  Walk.  He  knew  it 
to  be  a  favourite  lounging-place  of  hers. 

In  the  Lady's  Walk,  sure  enough,  he  found  her, 
sitting  at  the  far  end  of  the  old  wall,  quite  close 
to  the  historic  well — a  slender  figure,  scarcely 
distinguishable,  in  her  mourning  garb,  from  the 
funereal  cypresses  overshadowing  her  fair  head. 
Her  back  was  towards  Lyon  as  he  came  ;  and, 
the  thick  soft  turf  yielding  noiselessly  to  his 
footsteps,  she  remained  unconscious  of  his  ap- 
proach until,  standing  at  her  very  elbow,  he  said, 
iu  a  voice  which  nervousness  only  rendered  a 
trifle  deeper  than  usual. 

"Miss  Temple!" 

"  Mr.  Lyon  !     How — how  you  startled  me  !  " 

It  seemed  that  he  had  startled  her  indeed, 
for  the  face  she  turned  towards  him,  as  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  was  deadly  white ;  and  when 
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he  took  her  proffered  hand,  it  trembled  palpably 
in  his  grasp. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times  !  " 
he  exclaimed  hurriedly,  changing  colour  very 
faintly  himself.  "  Your  maid  told  me  I  should 
find  you  in  the  grounds — and  I  never  thought — 
Of  course  I  ought  not  to  have  come  upon  you  so 
suddenly  ;  I  should  have  remembered  you  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  try  you  lately.  You  are  not 
looking  well,"  he  added  abruptly. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,  thank 
you" — sitting  down  again  on  the  wall  v/ith  a 
suddenness  suggesting  that  she  found  standing 
difficult.  "  I  was  only  very  much  surprised — and 
then,  perhaps,  I  am  a  little  tired  and  nervous. 
We  have  had  such  a  sorrowful  time  since  you 
went  away." 

"I  know,"  Lyon  answered  gravely.  Then, 
after  a  moment's  pause — "  I  did  not  like  to  write, 
to  trouble  you  with  letters.  But  I  have  thought 
of  you — constantly — these  last  months." 

''  Thank  you,"  she  responded,  simply  and 
without  embarrassment — taking  his  words,  evi- 
dently, in  their  ordinary,  commonplace  significa- 
tion.   "  I  was  sure  you  would  feel  sorry  for  us  all." 

The  ring  of  this  last  sentence  —  wherein 
Dorothy  seemed  to  identify  herself  more  closely 
than  he  deemed  at  all  necessary  with  the 
Travers  family  in  their  bereavement — displeased 
Lyon.  Changing  the  subject  brusquely,  he 
inquired  after  James. 
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"  He  is  very  well.  I  suppose  you  did  not  tell 
him  you  were  coming  over  ?  No,  of  course  not, 
or  he  would  have  telegraphed  to  you  not  to 
come  to-day.  He  is  at  Oldbury,  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Diocesan  Conference,  and  I'm  afraid 
there's  not  the  slightest  chance  of  his  being 
back  before  the  middle  of  the  day  to-morrow. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  !  " 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Lyon's  tongue  to  say  at 
once  that  he  had  not  come  to  Heyford  to  see 
James  Travers  ;  but  something — perhaps  the 
unsuspecting  calmness  of  Dorothy's  manner — 
held  him  back  from  the  frank  confession. 

"  Such  a  piece  of  ill-luck  !  "  the  girl  went  on. 
"  He  is  so  rarely  away  ;  and  I  know  he  will  be 
so  annoyed  at  finding  he  has  missed  you.  But 
perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  come  again  ?  Are 
you  staying  quite  near  to  us  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  staying  anywhere,"  Lyon  returned, 
with  an  odd  little  laugh.  ''  I  simply  ran  down 
from  London — on  the  chance  " — 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  still  worse  !  A  long  journey 
for  nothing ! —  and,  to  add  one  more  unlucky 
circumstance  to  the  rest,  my  uncle  is  away,  too, 
for  a  few  days.  If  he  had  been  at  home,  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  begged  you  to  stay  here — 
for  the  night,  at  least.  Poor  Mr.  Travers  is  in 
no  state  to  receive  any  one  " — 

"  I  quite  understand  that,"  Lyon  interposed. 
"  And  in  no  case  had  I  any  intention  of  spend- 
ing more  than  a  few  hours  at  Heyford." 
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"  Well,  at  least  you  will  come  in,  and  let  me 
give  you  some  luncheon  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks.  I  lunched  at  Maiding  on  my 
way  down,  But  I'll  stay  and  talk  to  you  here 
awhile,  if  you'll  allow  me "  —  boldly  seating 
himself  at  a  little  distance  from  her  on  the  wall. 
''And,  first,  tell  me,  how  is  the  old  Rector? 
Travers  wrote  of  him  as  completely  crushed." 

"  He  is  better — better,  that  is,  than  he  was 
some  weeks  ago.  But  he  will  never  get  over 
the  loss  of  her.  It  is  as  if  half  himself  had  been 
torn  away ;  he  feels  hopelessly  maimed,  I  think. 
And  yet,  as  you  know,  she  could  do  little  or 
nothing  for  him  —  only  sympathise  —  it  is  her 
sympathy  he  misses  so  terribly.  One  doesn't 
wonder  at  it.  Their  minds  always  seemed  to 
move  in  a  sort  of  harmony  :  it  wasn't  only  that 
they  thought  alike — they  felt  alike,  on  pretty 
nearly  every  subject."  She  paused  for  an 
instant.  ''  It  was  very  beautiful,"  she  added  in 
a  slightly  lower  tone. 

Lyon  made  no  answering  comment  on  these 
words  of  his  companion's.  He  was  busy  study- 
ing her  face,  noting  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  it,  and  wondering  whether  they  por- 
tended good  or  evil  to  himself. 

No  doubt  but  these  changes  were  both  great 
and  significant — so  great  as  to  startle  Lyon,  so 
significant  as  to  render  him  uneasy.  He  had 
expected  to  find  Dorothy  looking  paler  and 
graver  than  in  the  summer,  still  bearing  traces, 
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it  might  be,  of  fatigue  and  emotion  ;  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  find  her  grown,  in  the  space  of 
less  than  half  a  year,  from  the  mental  stature  of 
a  frank,  light-hearted  girl,  to  that  of  a  sedate, 
self-contained  woman.  Yet  to  this  astounding 
inner  development  —  and  to  nothing  less  than 
this — did  her  countenance,  with  its  new  stead- 
fastness of  expression,  bear  witness.  Also,  there 
was  now  a  spiritual  beauty,  a  depth  of  tender 
thoughtfulness  in  her  eyes  which  he  had  never 
discerned  there  before,  and  the  discerning  of 
which  caused  him  (even  as  he  recognised  it)  to 
assume  a  new  attitude  towards  her — the  attitude 
of  humility.  He  knew  now  that,  in  any  future 
joining  of  their  lives,  it  would  not  be  he  who 
should  condescend  to  her,  but  she  who,  from  an 
altitude  quite  out  of  his  reach  and  ken,  would 
stoop  to  him. 

While  these  thoughts  chased  each  other 
through  her  companion's  mind,  Dorothy  went 
on  talking  calmly  of  the  old  Rector. 

At  first,  she  said,  the  prostration,  both  mental 
and  physical  from  which  the  old  man  suffered, 
after  his  wife's  death,  had  been  so  extreme  as  to 
make  him  think  seriously  of  resigning  his  living, 
and  he  had  even  taken  certain  steps  towards 
placing  his  resignation  in  the  bishop's  hands. 
His  bodily  condition  improving,  however,  he  had 
promptly  rescinded  his  resolution,  and  was  now  as 
obstinately  determined  to  stay  on  at  Heyford  as 
he  had  for  a  while  been  eagerly  anxious  to  leave 
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it.  "  I  think  it  is  a  pity  he  should  have  changed 
his  mind,"  Dorothy  said  in  conclusion.  ''  He  is 
not  really  equal  to  any  trouble  or  responsibility. 
And  then,  it's  a  little  hard  on  poor  Jem,  who 
fancied  himself  at  last  on  the  point  of  attaining 
his  heart's  desire." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  that  for  years  it  has  been 
his  dream  to  join  one  of  the  preaching  Orders, 
and  go  out  to  India  as  a  missionary?  A 
fortnight  ago,  it  seemed  as  if  the  time  for 
realising  the  dream  had  come  ;  I  know  Jem 
actually  wrote  a  preliminary  letter  to  Father 
White,  and  ordered  his  Marathi  and  Hindu 
grammars.  Then  Mr.  Travers  changed  his  mind 
— I  believe,  on  the  very  day  the  parcel  of  books 
arrived  from  Oxford.     Was  it  not  hard  ?  " 

"  Very  —  since  his  ambition  lies  that  way. 
How  does  he  bear  his  disappointment?  " 

"  Like  himself~as  being  all  for  the  best.  He 
told  me  on  Monday  he  was  working  hard  at 
his  Marathi,  and  he  believed  it  was  a  capital 
thing  he  had  been  prevented  going  out  at  present, 
the  delay  would  give  him  just  the  time  he  needed 
for  perfecting  himself  in  the  language  !  " 

Dorothy  smiled  as  she  spoke,  but  her  eyes 
were  suspiciously  dewy. 

"Happy  optimist!"  ejaculated  Lyon.  "No, 
I  never  heard  a  whisper  of  the  missionary  plan 
before.  But,  supposing  Travers  had  been  free 
to  carry  it  out,  as  far  as  this  place  is  concerned, 
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what  would  have  become  of  the  Rector?  He 
could  hardly  have  gone  to  India  too." 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,  we  should —  No,  of  course 
Mr.  Travers  could  not  have  gone  out  with  Jem. 
But  Brian  —  his  other  son  —  is  coming  home," 
— there  was  a  slight  appearance  of  flurry  about 
Dorothy's  manner, — "and  I  think  the  Rector 
would  probably  have  gone  to  live  with  him. 
You  know  he  was  always  his  father's  favourite." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  Lyon  answered  abstractedly, 
not  much  heeding  what  she  said.  He  was 
considering  how  best  to  lead  the  conversation 
round  to  the  desired  point — which  he  rather 
shrank  from  attacking  with  absolute  suddenness. 

Dorothy,  all  unconsciously,  gave  him  a  help- 
ing hand. 

''  I  wish  Jem  and  his  father  had  more  ideas  in 
common,"  she  remarked  meditatively.  "  It 
would  make  both  their  lives  so  much  happier — 
Jem's  especially.  For  the  Rector  at  least  has 
friends  near  at  hand,  while  all  Jem's  cronies  are 
far  away.  It  is  all  the  more  tiresome  that  he 
should  have  missed  you  to-day,  after  your 
travelling  all  the  way  from  London  on  purpose 
to  see  him  " — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ! "  Lyon  interposed 
desperately — feeling  that  now  or  never  was  his 
moment.  "  I  really  can't  let  you  labour  under 
a  misapprehension  any  longer.  You  give  me 
credit  where  I  deserve  none.  I  didn't  come 
here  to-day  to  see  Travers.     My  journey  was 
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prompted  by  no  kind  motive  whatever ;  it  had 
a  purely  selfish  personal  end."  He  found  himself 
getting  curiously  out  of  breath,  and  had  to  pause 
for  an  instant.     "  I  came — can  you  guess  why  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  But  he  fancied  that  he 
could  discern  a  shade  of  fear  sweep  over  her 
face  at  the  same  moment — suggesting  that  she 
felt  vaguely  afraid  of  what  he  might  say  next. 

What  he  did  say  was  very  much  to  the 
purpose.     "Well,  it  was  to  see — you." 

"  To  see  me  ?  " 

No  question  but  that  she  was  thoroughly 
frightened  now.  Fear  had  blanched  even  the 
lips  with  which  she  repeated  his  words. 

"Yes."  He  rose  and  stood  straight  before 
her,  upright  and  resolute;  clearly  he  meant  to 
give  her  no  chance  of  running  away  without 
hearing  him  out.  "  To  see  you — and  tell  you 
what  I  should  have  told  you  last  June — if  I 
hadn't  been  a  fool  and  a  coward.  That  I  love 
you — love  you  passionately  —  as  I've  never 
loved  any  woman  before,  and  certainly  never 
shall  again  " — 

"  No  !  no  !  "  she  exclaimed  faintly. 

"  But  it  is  yes  !  "  he  retorted,  with  a  half  smile. 
"  Surely  you  might  allow  me  to  know  my  own 
mind  after  nearly  six  months'  consideration  ?  I 
am  not  a  hot-headed  boy,  remember.  I'll  be 
honest  with  you  ;  in  the  summer  I  was  not  sure. 
I  thought — to  conceal  nothing — that  I  could 
live   it   down ;     and    I   tried   to   live   it   down. 
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(You'll  not  misjudge  me  for  that ;  you  know  if  I 
had  reason  to  dread  setting  my  whole  heart  on 
a  woman !)  But  I  could  do  nothing ;  I  was 
helpless  as  a  child — I  had  loved  you  from  the 
moment  I  saw  you,  I  fancy,  though  I  was  slow 
to  find  out  the  truth.  By  the  time  I  did  find  it 
out,  the  thing  had  become  a  part  of  me  ;  I  could 
no  more  get  away  from  it  than  I  could  get  away 
from  myself." 

Again  he  stopped,  that  curious  breathlessness 
once  more  momentarily  getting  the  better  of 
him.  When  he  resumed,  it  was  in  a  lower  and 
less  steady  voice. 

"  I  can't  make  eloquent  speeches.  I  can  only 
tell  you,  in  the  old  hackneyed  phrase,  that  you 
are  all  the  world  to  me.  But  understand  that  I 
don't  speak  in  a  figure,  please.  You  are  all  the 
world  to  me.  Everything  I  fancied  I  had  lost 
for  ever — not  love  and  happiness  only,  but  hope 
and  self-respect  and  faith  in  human  nature — I 
have  found  again  in  you.  Deny  me  yourself 
and  you  beggar  me  afresh — only  more  com- 
pletely than  before ! " 

Her  face  had  changed  while  he  was  speaking  ; 
a  veritable  glow  of  light  and  colour  had  invaded 
it.  For  a  minute  past  she  had  been  bending 
unconsciously  forward,  while  her  eyes  seemed 
drinking  in  his  impassioned  words.  But,  when 
he  ended,  her  colour  died  down  again,  and  she 
drew  back,  shivering  a  little,  into  the  angle  of 
the  wall  behind  her. 
14 
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"  I  am  sorry — so  sorry,"  she  murmured,  almost 
inaudibly.  "  I  didn't  know — oh,  I  didn't  know ! 
And  now,  I  " — 

"  Hush ! "  he  interposed  ;  "  hear  me  to  the 
end  before  you  give  me  an  answer.  I  know 
there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against  what  I  am 
asking  you  to  do.  To  begin  with,  I  am  far  too 
old  for  you — in  mind  and  years  alike.  I  have 
never  in  my  whole  life  done  anything  that  would 
justify  you  in  caring  for  me ;  the  chances  are  I 
never  shall  do  anything.  For  my  present 
manner  of  existence — you  yourself  cannot  think 
it  more  contemptible,  more  unworthy  of  an 
intelligent  human  being,  than  I  know  and  feel 
it  to  be.  As  to  my  past, — two  or  three  years  of 
it  at  least, — if  I  could  bring  myself  to  tell  you  of 
those  years,  you  would  probably  consider  me 
deserving  only  of  the  most  merciless  condemna- 
tion. And  so  I  am.  I  offer  no  excuses  for 
myself;  I  won't  even  tell  you  that  I've  been  no 
worse  than  other  men.  In  a  way,  I  have  been 
worse.  So  many  men's  sins  are  more  or  less 
involuntary — mine  were  always  deliberate.  Evil 
never  presented  itself  to  me  at  any  time  in  the 
guise  of  an  angel  of  light.  I  was  simply 
reckless — because  profoundly  miserable — and 
wanted  distraction.  You  see,  I  keep  nothing 
back,"  he  made  abrupt  comment.  "At  least, 
you'll  acquit  me  of  trying  to  deceive  you — of 
making  myself  out  any  better  than  I  am  !  I 
can  truthfully  say  I  have  never  done  that,  with 
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you.  From  the  first,  some  demon  has  always 
been  impelling  me  to  show  you  the  worst  and 
lowest  side  of  myself.  And  yet,  if  only  you  could 
and  would  believe  it,  even  I  am  not  all  bad  " — 

"  Oh,  I  have  never  thought  so  !  " — eagerly. 
"  Pray,  pray  do  not  imagine  it !  " 

"  It  is  something  that  you  should  be  able  to 
say  even  so  much  as  that.  Well,"  with  a 
desperate  attempt  at  lightness  of  speech,  "  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  any  further  touch  to 
add  to  the  unpleasing  portrait  I  have  drawn. 
If  you  were  not — what  you  are,  I  should  feel  it 
doubly  insane  noiv^  after  what  I  have  told  you, 
to  ask  you  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  such 
as  I.  But,  you  see," — a  strange  smile  quivered 
across  his  face, — "  I  know  your  passion  for 
usefulness,  for  aiding  any  broken-down  creature 
you  find  by  the  wayside — if  only  he  or  she  is  in 
sufficiently  desperate  case — and  I  think  I  may 
fairly  advance  that  sort  of  claim  to  your  mercy. 
If  ever  man  wanted  help,  I  do.  Will  you  give 
it  me,  Dorothy  ?     Will  you  ?  " 

Dorothy  rose  quickly  to  her  feet  there.  "  Mr. 
Lyon,  you  must  not  go  on.  I  ought  not  to 
have  let  you  say  so  much." 

"  You  must  hear  one  word  more  before  you 
silence  me,"  he  persisted.  "  Understand  that,  in 
my  case,  it  lies  with  you — and  you  only — to 
help.  For  others  there  may  be  other  means  of 
redemption,  other  ways  of  struggling  back  to 
better   things.     For  me,  there  is  your  hand  to 
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hold  by — or  nothing."  She  trembled  visibly, 
putting  her  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  wall  to 
steady  herself.  He  drew  a  step  nearer.  "  I  don't 
ask  you  to  love  me — though  I  believe  I  might 
win  your  love  in  time,  perhaps  ;  I  simply  ask 
you  to  save  me.  I  don't  promise  you" — still 
with  a  kind  of  perverse  candour  putting  the 
case  rather  against  than  for  himself — "  that  you 
will  be  perfectly  happy  as  my  wife;  I  am  too 
little  fit  for  you  to  be  likely  to  make  you 
perfectly  happy.  But  this  I  can  and  do  promise 
you :  if  you  give  yourself  to  me,  what  I  give 
you  in  return  will  be  nothing  less  than  my  whole 
life — to  deal  with  as  you  please.  Mere  wreckage 
as  it  is,  I  believe  you  might  yet — if  you  would — 
make  something  out  of  it.     Will  you  try  ?  " 

Lyon's  voice  had  almost  regained  its  wonted 
firmness.  But  there  was  that  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
put  his  final  question,  which  no  woman  could 
have  met  unmoved.  Dorothy  felt  herself 
quivering  in  every  nerve. 

"  You  don't  know —  It  is  not  a  question  of 
what  I  will  or  will  not  do,"  she  replied  hurriedly, 
in  a  half-choked  voice.  "  I  cannot  be — what 
you  ask  me  to  be  to  you," — she  seemed  afraid  to 
say  "  your  wife," — "  because — I  am  engaged  to 
be  married  already." 

Lyon  stood  a  moment  as  if  stunned.  Then  there 
came  to  him  a  dreary  sense  of  anticipation  fulfilled 
— of  having  known  all  along  that  thus  it  would  be. 
"  To  Brian  Travers  ?  "  he  asked  very  quietly. 
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Of  course  he  ought  not,  conventionally 
speaking,  to  have  put  this  question  at  all.  The 
moment,  however,  was  one  in  which  conven- 
tionalities had  no  weight  with  him  ;  he  had 
temporarily  passed  into  another  atmosphere. 

"  Yes,  to  my  cousin  Brian.  But — how  did 
you  know?  And,  if  you  knew,  why  did  you 
come  here  to-day  ? "  She  paused,  her  eyes  grown 
suddenly  severe,  and  her  mouth  almost  hard. 

"  To  play  Brian  this  disloyal  turn,  you  mean  ? 
Yes — perhaps  I  had  better  explain  how  it  came 
about.  Poor  creature  as  I  am,  Miss  Temple,  I 
am  not,  I  hope,  quite  such  a  scoundrel  as  to  be 
capable  of  laying  plans  to  betray  my  friend — 
nor  such  a  dullard  as  to  fancy  I  should  be  likely 
to  induce  you  to  break  your  word  to  him.  No  ; 
here  I  can  acquit  myself  of  anything  worse  than 
an  unfortunate  blunder" — 

And  he  proceeded,  in  few  words,  to  tell  her  of 
Mrs.  Travers'  hints  concerning  a  tie  between 
herself  and  her  cousin,  and  Jem's  subsequent 
positive  contradiction  of  his  mother's  assertions. 

"  After  that,  I  felt  myself  free  to  act  as  I 
would — without  any  disloyalty  to  Brian.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  sorry  my  mistake  should 
have  caused  you  pain.  The  mistake  was  rather 
Jem's  than  mine,  though — at  least  in  the  first 
instance.  He  assured  me  so  confidently  that 
you  were  not  engaged  to  his  brother." 

"  And  he  was  right,"  Dorothy  struck  in 
eagerly — alarmed  perhaps  at  the  growing  black- 
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ness  of  Lyon's  brow,  and  anxious  to  exculpate 
the  innocent  Jem.  "  We  were  not  engaged — at 
that  time.  There  was  only  a — a  sort  of  under- 
standing— just  between  ourselves — that  there 
might  be  something,  perhaps,  when  he  came 
home.  We  had  not  told  any  one.  Indeed,  there 
was  nothing  to  tell,  no  promise  of  any  kind." 
(Dorothy,  in  her  inexperience,  felt  constrained 
to  explain  the  matter  fully.)  "  It  was  while  you 
were  here  that  he  first  wrote  to  his  mother ;  and 
it  was  only  settled  a  day  or  two  before  she  died. 
Till  then,  there  was  nothing  certain  at  all — 
nothing  for  Jem  to  know — or  any  one." 

Again,  Lyon  told  himself  drearily  that  he  had 
been  right  in  his  presentiments.  Mrs.  Travers, 
on  her  deathbed,  had  been  strong  enough  to 
snatch  the  prize  of  his  life  from  him.  Yet,  stay, 
had  he  not  rather  himself  wrought  the  ruin 
of  this  last  best  hope  of  his  manhood  ?  A 
recollection  of  his  last  conversation  with  Brian 
Travers — that  conversation  held  in  Half-Moon 
Street  two  years  and  a  half  before — flashed  once 
more  across  his  memory,  but  this  time  it  was  a 
recollection  clear  and  precise  in  all  its  details  ; 
he  recalled  not  only  the  young  man's  despair  in 
speaking  of  his  rejection  by  some  nameless  girl 
in  the  country,  but  his  own  carelessly-given 
counsel,  and  Brian's  resolution,  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  that  advice,  to  try  his  luck  once  more. 

"  It's  all  my  own  doing  ;  I  have  less  than  no 
right  to  complain,"  he  muttered. 
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"  I  don't  understand."  Dorothy's  pale  face 
— which  had  remained  without  a  blush  while  she 
told  her  love-story — wore  a  look  of  bewilderment. 

"  No  ?  Perhaps  you  can  fancy,  though,  what 
the  feelings  of  a  man  might  be  who  should  find 
out  that  by  mistake — half  in  joke  too — he  had 
signed  his  own  death-warrant?  That's  my 
position  at  the  present  moment.  It's  certainly 
a  warning  not  to  put  one's  name  heedlessly 
to  any  document.  I  see  I  am  only  puzzling 
you  further ;  but  really  the  riddle's  not  worth 
explaining.  Good-bye,"  and  he  held  out  his 
hand.  "  I'm  heartily  sorry  to  have  been  led  into 
troubling  you  with  my  impossible  wishes  and 
aspirations.  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  at 
least,  that  if  I'd  known  how  matters  really  stood, 
I  would  have  spared  you  the  infliction." 

"  Oh,  but  I  do  not — it  was  not  an  infliction. 
You  can't  guess  how  grieved  I  am,"  she  re- 
sponded incoherently." 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  be  sorry  for  me,"  he 
answered  gloomily.  For  a  moment  the  old 
hateful  suspicions  mastered  him ;  was  the  sop 
to  her  vanity  which  his  subjection  offered  so 
pleasing  to  her  as  to  swallow  up  all  painful 
elements  in  the  scene  just  closing?  "Brian  is 
not  yet  at  home?"  he  asked  abruptly,  unable 
to  overcome  a  sudden  fierce  impulse  of  curiosity. 

"  No,  he  will  not  be  in  England  before  next 
summer.  His  three  years  in  Queensland  will 
be  up  then,  and  he  hopes  to  get  work  over  here." 
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Again  she  spoke  without  blush  or  tremor,  in  a 
cold,  perfectly  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"  And  then  you  will  be  married,  of  course,  and 
live  happy  ever  after  ?  "  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
"  Well," — giving  her  a  cold,  keen  look  which  con- 
trasted singularly  with  his  impassioned  one  of  a 
few  moments  before, — "  you  both  have  my  best 
wishes  towards  that  desirable  consummation." 

Almost  involuntarily  Dorothy  faltered,  "  And 
you  ?  " 

"  I  ?  "  with  an  air  of  surprise.  "  Oh,  I  shall 
turn  round — after  the  manner  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus  when  disturbed — and  try 
to  drop  back  into  the  old,  comfortable,  slum- 
berous condition  of  the  days  before  I  made  your 
acquaintance,  as  fast  as  I  possibly  can.  I 
haven't  been  awake  very  long ;  so,  perhaps,  if 
I  try  hard  enough,  I  may  get  to  sleep  again. 
What  ?  " — in  reply  to  her  troubled  look,  and  faint 
shake  of  the  head ; — "  you  want  me  to  keep 
awake?  That's  rather  cruel  of  you.  Some- 
thing like  a  nurse  who  should  take  away  the 
chloroform  bottle  in  order  that  the  patient  may 
feel  all  the  pain  of  the  operation,  and  thereby 
learn  a  salutary  lesson  of  endurance.  For  I 
presume  that's  the  end  you  have  in  view?  You 
think  it  would  be  for  my  moral  benefit  to  suffer 
a  little  more  ?  " 

Tears  started  to  the  girl's  eyes  ;  she  clasped 
her  hands  and  almost  wrung  them  in  passionate 
distress. 
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"  Don't  talk  so  !  I  don't  know  what  to  say — 
but  if  you  knew  how  it  hurts  !  " 

"Does  it?  That  is  curious."  Her  evident 
pain  cried  shame  on  his  suspicions  ;  but  bitter- 
ness still  had  the  mastery  of  his  spirit.  "  Since 
you  are  so  kind-hearted  as  to  be  pained  by  my 
remarks,  I  apologise  for  them,  however.  You  see 
it  never  occurred  to  a  selfish  egotist  like  myself 
that  you  would  be  likely  to  feel  much  for  the 
ill-luck  of  a  man  who  is  nothing  to  you — I  beg 
your  pardon  for  misjudging  you.     Good-bye." 

He  touched  her  hand  and  left  her ;  and  this 
time  it  was  not  to  look  back  after  he  had  once 
turned  away.  But,  had  he  looked  back,  he 
would  not  have  found  her,  as  once  before, 
gazing  earnestly  after  him.  His  good-bye  was 
scarcely  spoken  before  she  had  reseated  herself 
in  her  old  place  on  the  wall  ;  and  she  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  it  again.  Letting  her  hands 
fall  into  her  lap,  she  sat  staring  down  fixedly 
into  the  turbid  water  of  the  river  making  its 
slow  way  southwards  through  the  clumps  of 
reeds  that  had  withered  to  limp,  brown,  broken 
stalks  since  the  moonlight  night  in  June  when 
first  she  had  brought  him  to  the  Lady's  Walk, 
and  told  him  the  sad  legend  of  the  place.  He 
must  have  been  far  away  on  the  Donnington 
road  before  she  lifted  her  white  face,  and  with 
a  quick,  sudden  movement — the  movement  of 
one  who  is  suffocating — put  up  her  hands  to  her 
throat,  and  broke  into  a  strange  little  laugh. 


CHAPTER  XI 

AT   SEA — BY   NIGHT 

"  This  is  life's  height.  .  .  .     This  ?nusi  end  here: 
It  is  too  perfect y 

THE  railway  station  at  Southampton  was 
full  of  people  on  their  way  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Channel  Islands.  It  was  also  full 
of  a  peculiarly  dense,  damp,  all-involving  fog, 
which  had  the  effect  of  greatly  aggravating  the 
bustle  and  confusion  incident,  even  on  fair  even- 
ings, to  the  despatch  of  the  Jersey  mail-boat. 
On  this  particular  March  night,  which  was 
certainly  rather  foul  than  fair,  the  platforms, 
dimly  illumined  by  dull-burning  gaslights, 
scarcely  visible  at  a  few  paces'  distance,  presented 
a  scene  of  noise  and  hurry  indescribable.  Male 
passengers  were  scurrying  to  and  fro,  in  search 
of  baggage  or  information ;  anxious  women 
clutched  frantically  at  the  elbows  of  distracted 
porters  ;  here  and  there  a  frightened  child,  left 
for  a  moment  to  itself,  was  whimpering  pitifully ; 
while  a  veritable  babel  of  human  voices,  to  which 
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the  harsh,  warning  tones  of  the  fog-horns  and 
sirens  in  Southampton  Water  supplied  a  mono- 
tonous ground-bass,  filled  the  air  on  every  side. 
Lyon,  who  had  his  own  private  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  be  hustled  or  otherwise  roughly  handled 
just  then,  looked  askance  from  the  booking-office, 
where  he  had  been  taking  his  ticket  for  Waterloo, 
at  the  vociferous,  pushing  crowd  outside,  and  hesi- 
ated  a  moment  before  plunging  into  the  whirlpool. 

As  he  paused,  irresolute,  on  the  threshold  of 
his  temporary  place  of  refuge,  the  slim  figure  of 
a  woman  detached  itself  from  the  moving  mass 
of  eager  passers-by,  made  two  or  three  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  doorway  he  felt  so  loath  to 
forsake,  stopped,  as  if  to  reconnoitre,  advanced 
afresh,  and  then — presumably  catching  sight  of 
the  overcoat  and  hat  which  blocked  the  way — 
stopped  once  more. 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  where  to 
find  the  ticket-office  ?  " 

It  was  a  familiar  voice  which  put  the  question, 
and  all  Lyon's  pulses  gave  a  leap  as  it  fell  upon 
his  ear, — a  leap  much  too  sudden  and  too  violent 
to  be  agreeable.  For  an  instant,  his  breath  was 
not  only  figuratively,  but  literally  taken  away. 

For  an  instant  only.  It  was  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible pause  which  occurred  before  he  answered, 
with  perfect  apparent  composure — 

"Certainly,  Miss  Temple.  I  see  you  don't 
recognise  me,"  making  a  step  forward,  so  that 
the  light  of  the  lamp  over  the  doorway  should 
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fall  more  fully  upon  him ;  "  though,  indeed,  how 
should  you  in  this  darkness  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
a  better  imitation  of  a  London  particular?" 

"  It  is  dreadfully  foggy,''  Dorothy  replied. 
(Even  now  that  they  were  close  together,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  see  her  face  at  all  clearly 
in  such  an  imperfect  light ;  besides,  the  tolerably 
thick  veil  she  wore  would  at  any  time  have 
sufficed  to  disguise  a  passing  change  of  expres- 
sion. But  Lyon  fancied  that  he  detected  a  thrill 
of  excitement  in  her  voice.)  "  How — how  very 
strange  that  I  should  meet  you  here ! " 

"  Seeing  that  I  have  just  come  over  from 
Jersey,  and  you,  I  suppose,  have  done  the  same, 
not  so  very  strange  after  all,  I  should  say.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  we  did  not  encounter  one 
another  on  board  the  boat,  hours  ago." 

"  I  have  not  come  from  Jersey,  I  am  going 
there."  Dorothy  spoke  stiffly;  the  tone  of 
Lyon's  last  speech  had  offended  her,  and  she 
also  felt  taken  aback  at  his  making  no  move- 
ment whatever  to  shake  hands.  "  I  am  going 
by  the  steamer  which  starts  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  I  want  to  find  the  booking-office.  It 
appears  I  ought  to  have  taken  a  through-ticket 
in  London  ;  unfortunately,  I  didn't  know  that. 
Why,  here  is  the  booking-office  !  " 

"  Not  the  one  you  want — that's  on  the  other 
side.  I'll  go  there  with  you.  Are  you  travelling 
alone,  by  the  bye  ?  " 

"  Quite  alone." 
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"  Perhaps  it's  as  well  we  chanced  to  meet,  then. 
It's  always  difficult  for  a  lady  to  command 
attention  in  a  crowd."  He  stepped  out  on  to  the 
platform.  "  Keep  as  close  to  me  as  you  can. 
We  have  some  little  way  to  go.  Stay  a  moment ! 
I'll  leave  my  bag  and  umbrella  behind  this  door. 
It's  always  best  to  go  unencumbered  into  a  crush." 

He  deposited  the  articles  in  question — both 
of  which  he  had  been  holding  till  now  in  his 
left  hand — in  the  rather  dangerous  hiding-place 
he  had  designated,  and,  a  minute  later,  they 
were  painfully  making  their  slow  way  round  to 
the  opposite  platform,  where  the  "  down  "  book- 
ing-office was  to  be  found. 

Sustained  conversation  en  rotite  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  speech  between  the  two  soon  became 
strictly  limited  to  the  issue  of  brief  occasional  in- 
structions on  Lyon's  part,  and  a  generally  mono- 
syllabic signification  of  assent  on  the  girl's. 

Lyon's  height  and  great  breadth  of  shoulder 
stood  him  in  good  stead  on  the  present  occasion, 
in  the  task  of  clearing  a  way  for  himself  and 
his  charge.  But  Dorothy  might  have  noticed — 
had  she  been  in  the  mood  for  close  observation — 
that  his  movements  were  singularly  awkward, 
and  that  he  made  use  of  his  left  hand  where  it 
would  have  been  far  more  fitting — and  to  all 
appearance  convenient — to  have  brought  his  right 
into  play.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  moment- 
ary block  occurred  in  the  moving  crowd,  and  he, 
fearing  she  would  be  separated  from  him,  took 
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firm  hold  of  her  elbow,  he  put  his  left  arm  across 
to  reach  her,  although  she  was  standing  close  at 
his  right  side. 

In  the  scrimmage  that  followed  the  breaking 
up  of  the  block,^produced  chiefly  by  a  big, 
burly  Yorkshireman,  who,  planted  just  behind 
Dorothy,  pushed  and  shoved  as  vigorously  on  all 
sides  of  him  as  though  he  had  been  a  frantic 
half-back  at  a  North-country  football  match, — 
the  girl,  thrown  violently  against  her  companion, 
caught  a  smothered  exclamation  of  pain  (or 
impatience,  which  was  it?)  which  he  was  not 
quick  enough  wholly  to  suppress. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ! "  she  exclaimed  in  her 
turn,  looking  up  half-alarmed.  "  What  was  it  ? 
Have  I  "— 

"  It  was  nothing,"  he  cut  her  short  brusquely, 
not  giving  her  time  to  complete  her  question. 

They  reached  their  destination  at  length,  pro- 
cured the  needful  ticket,  and  then  started  off 
afresh  in  quest  of  Dorothy's  luggage.  This  they 
identified  without  much  difficulty  in  the  weighing 
room,  and  took  up  their  station  beside  it,  waiting 
till  their  turn  at  the  scales  should  arrive. 

"  Luckily,  you  have  plenty  of  time  before 
you,"  Lyon  remarked. 

"Yes." 

"  And  this  is  not  such  a  bad  place  to  wait  in. 
We  can  at  least  see  each  other.  Till  now,  I  could 
hardly  have  sworn  to  you,  but  for  your  voice." 

Dorothy   turned   aside    rather    sharply,   and 
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began  busying  herself  with  the  lock  of  her 
travelling-bag.  There  was  a  moment's  pause. 
Then  Lyon  inquired  for  Mr.  Creighton. 

"  He  has  gone  to  Egypt  for  three  months — on 
business  connected  with  the  book.  That  is  why 
I  am  here  to-night.  My  uncle  thought  at  first 
of  leaving  me  at  The  Haulms  while  he  was  away. 
But  he  got  a  good  offer  for  the  house, — from 
some  people  he  knew, — so  he  decided  to  send 
me  to  Jersey  instead.  He  has  a  cousin  there — 
an  old  maiden  lady — who  will  take  me  in  for 
the  time." 

"  Not  very  lively  for  you.  Creighton  should 
have  taken  you  to  Egypt  with  him." 

Dorothy  shook  her  head. 

"  I  should  have  encumbered  his  movements 
too  much ;  he  is  going  a  good  way  up  the  Nile. 
I  daresay  I  shall  like  Jersey — very  well." 

"  I  trust  you  may.  At  any  rate,  the  change 
will  be  better  for  you  than  staying  on  alone  at 
The  Haulms." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " — doubtfully.  "  I  would 
rather  have  stayed  at  home,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  I  think.  Could  you  kindly  give  me 
that  little  hat-box  over  here  ?  I  forgot  to  strap 
it  before  starting,  and  I  know  the  lock  is  weak. 
Oh," — with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  as  he 
turned  to  do  her  bidding  with  his  left  hand,  and 
she  perceived  for  the  first  time  that  he  carried  his 
right  arm  in  a  sling, — "you  have  hurtyourself !  " 

"  A  little.    It's  not  a  hurt  of  any  consequence." 
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The  colour  came  into  her  face — in  dealing 
with  the  diminutive  lock  of  the  bag,  she  had 
found  herself  obliged  to  put  up  her  veil — and 
her  eyes  grew  wonderfully  soft. 

"  Was  it  up  at  Creyke — in  the  riot— that  you 
were  hurt  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  admitted  reluctantly.  "  I  hoped  "— 
after  a  moment's  pause,  speaking  in  a  tone  which 
betrayed  profound  annoyance — "that  I  had  at 
least  succeeded  in  keeping  that  foolish  little 
affair  out  of  the  London  papers." 

"  It  wasn't  in  a  London  paper  that  I  read  the 
account,"  she  explained.  "  It  was  in  a  local 
paper.  My  uncle's  parlour-maid  is  a  North- 
country  woman," — this  more  hurriedly,  in  answer 
to  his  look  of  surprised  inquiry, — "  and  she  lent 
me  the  Leeds  Argus — but  the  Argus  didn't 
mention  your  injury  !  " 

"  Probably  so  trifling  an  injury  wasn't  worth 
mentioning — from  the  Argus's  point  of  view. 
If  I  had  been  seriously  hurt, — if  I  had  had  one 
of  my  eyes  knocked  out,  for  instance, — no  doubt 
they'd  have  given  me  a  paragraph  all  to  myself 
In  leaded  type,  very  likely." 

"  As  the  riot  took  place  more  than  a  month 
ago,  and  your  arm  isn't  well  yet,  it  hardly  looks 
as  though  the  injury  had  been  so  very  trifling, 
after  all,"  Dorothy  retorted.  "  How  did  it — 
happen  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  the  work  of  the  missile  usually 
most  in  favour  on  these  occasions — the  tradi- 
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tional  '  'arf  a  brick.' "  Lyon  spoke  with  less 
reserve  than  before.  It  was  sweet — irresistibly 
sweet — to  find  that  she  could  be  so  moved  by 
the  thought  of  his  past  peril,  his  present  pain. 

"  You  might  have  been  killed  ! "  she  ejaculated 
in  a  low  voice,  with  a  barely-suppressed  shudder. 

Lyon  answered  nothing.  He  was  thinking 
privately  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  perhaps  a 
pity  the  half-brick  had  not  done  its  work  more 
thoroughly. 

"  And  I  never  could  understand  how  the  riot 
arose  at  all  ?  "  Dorothy  continued,  with  a  most 
appealing  note  of  interrogation  in  her  voice. 

"  It  had  its  origin  in  a  simple  difference  of 
opinion.  I  thought  one  public-house  to  every 
sixty  inhabitants  an  over-large  provision  ;  the 
inhabitants  considered  it  barely  sufficient  for 
their  wants.  Then  the  publicans  to  whom  I 
gave  notice  to  quit  were  naturally  displeased — 
and  they  had  plenty  of  friends  in  Creyke.  Oh, 
the  outbreak  is  easily  accounted  for !  Especi- 
ally in  view  of  my  own  unpopularity  with  the 
miners." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  are — unpopular  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  be  anything  else  ?  An 
absentee  owner,  who  habitually  leaves  every- 
thing to  a  hard-fisted  agent,  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  beloved." 

Dorothy  played  nervously  with  the  bunch  of 
keys  in  her  hand.      "  Have  things — are  things 
going  quietly  at  Creyke  now  ?  " 
15 
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"  I  believe  so.  The  pitmen  threatened  an 
attack  on  the  workmen  who  are  rebuilding  the 
club- rooms.  But,  so  far,  they  haven't  carried 
their  threat  into  effect." 

"  You  are  rebuilding  your  club-house,  then  ?  " 
Dorothy's  eyes  were  bright  now  as  well  as  soft. 

"  Certainly." 

"  It  was  completely  wrecked,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Completely.  Only  the  foundations  remained 
intact." 

"  I  was  afraid  " — Dorothy  began  irresolutely. 

"  Of  what  ? " 

"That  you  would  be  so  annoyed — and— and 
disgusted  with  these  people,  that  you  would  feel 
inclined  to  wash  your  hands  of  them  altogether. 
It's  very  good  of  you  to  rebuild  the  club- 
house " — 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  interposed.  "  Good- 
ness has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter — nor 
philanthropy  either.  It's  a  simple  question  of 
obstinacy.  I  have  started  on  a  certain  course, 
and  I  naturally  don't  choose  to  be  bullied  out  of 
it.  No  man  likes  to  own  himself  beaten,  if  he 
can  help  it.     Here  comes  that  porter  at  last !  " 

The  fog  had  deepened  considerably  by  the 
time  Lyon  and  Dorothy  emerged  from  the 
weighing  -  room ;  and  their  short  remaining 
journey — to  the  jetty  where  the  Jersey  boat 
was  lying — had  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  diffi- 
culties. Lyon  kept  silence  till  the  quay  was 
reached.     There — close  to  the  gangway  of  the 
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Cleopatra^  which,  but  for  two  huge  lanterns  held 
aloft  on  either  side  of  it  by  two  wharfmen  in  blue 
jerseys  and  slouch  hats,  would  have  been  invisible 
in  the  darkness — he  ventured  a  remonstrance. 

"  This  is  a  sea-fog.  You  ought  not  to  cross 
to-night." 

"  I  must."     Dorothy  spoke  very  decidedly. 

He  argued  the  point  with  her — to  no  purpose. 
In  vain  did  he  represent  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  telegraph  an  explanation  to  Mr.  Creighton's 
cousin  ;  in  vain  did  he  expatiate  on  the  respect- 
ability and  quiet  of  a  certain  hotel  where  she 
might  spend  the  night  in  perfect  comfort  and 
safety.  For  some  reason  or  other,  she  was 
clearly  determined  to  go  to  Jersey  by  this 
particular  boat. 

(For  such  a  simple  and  sufficient  reason,  if 
only  he  had  known  !  But,  of  course,  it  never 
occurred  to  his  masculine  mind  that  her  seeming 
unreasonableness  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  not  money  about  her  wherewith  to  pay 
for  a  night's  lodging.) 

Reluctantly  he  assisted  her  on  board,  and 
saw  her  to  the  top  of  the  companion.  Their 
argument  had  occupied  some  minutes,  and  now 
it  was  fully  time  for  him  to  get  on  shore  again, 
so  he  prepared  to  take  his  leave  at  once. 

"  I  hope  you  may  find  it  clearer  outside,"  he 
said, — a  little  angrily,  for  her  obstinate  refusal 
to  give  any  heed  to  his  expostulations  had 
annoyed  him, — "  but  I  doubt  it." 
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"  I  must  go,"  Dorothy  repeated  for  the  fifth 
or  sixth  time.  "  Indeed,  it's  really  impossible 
for  me  to  do  otherwise.  And  now,  thank  you 
a  thousand  times  for  all  your  kind  help,  and 
good-bye." 

She  shook  hands  with  him  quickly,  hardly 
looking  at  him,  and  disappeared  down  the 
cabin  stairs,  in  the  wake  of  a  lady  having  sole 
charge  of  two  small  children  (one  in  arms),  a 
variety  of  bags  and  baskets,  and  a  canary-bird 
in  a  cage.  Before  he  turned  away,  Lyon  heard 
Dorothy  inquiring  of  this  much  -  encumbered 
matron,  "  Can  I  help  you  at  all  ? "  and  caught 
the  reply,  uttered  in  tones  of  unmistakable 
relief  and  gratitude — "  Oh,  if  you  would  kindly 
give  your  hand  to  my  little  girl  !  " 

He  went  back  to  the  gangway,  and — in  the 
very  act  of  setting  his  foot  upon  it — stopped 
irresolutely.  Beyond  the  figures  of  the  lantern- 
bearers  at  the  edge  of  the  quay,  not  an  object 
was  visible ;  everywhere  a  curtain  of  blackness, 
heavy,  motionless,  impenetrable,  met  and  stopped 
the  eye.  The  chorus  of  fog-horns  and  sirens  was 
growing  louder  and  more  continuous. 

Lyon  hesitated.  The  wharfmen,  ready  to 
withdraw  the  gangway,  called  to  him  impatiently 
to  come  ashore. 

"No — I've  decided  to  cross." 

He  had  no  chance  of  rescinding  this  hasty 
decision.  The  gangway  swung  hastily  on  shore  ; 
there  came  a  hoarse  shout  of  "  Let  go ! "  and 
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next  moment  the  Cleopatra  s  screw  was  beating 
the  water,  and  Lyon  was  fairly  on  his  way  to  the 
island  he  had  quitted  only  twelve  hours  before. 

"This  is  a  piece  of  arrant  folly,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  groped  his  way  amidships, 
stumbling  over  sundry  coils  of  rope  and  the 
stretchers  of  half  a  dozen  deck-chairs  en  route. 
"It  shows  what  a  once  self-respecting  man  may 
come  to  " — with  grim  amusement.  "  That  was 
a  particularly  nice  bag  I  left  behind  the  door, 
as  a  legacy  for  the  first  enterprising  traveller 
who  comes  that  way.  However,  the  folly  is  at 
least  harmless — and  will  never  be  known  to  her. 
Of  course,  she  will  spend  the  night  in  the  ladies' 
cabin.  Besides,  even  if  she  came  on  deck,  this 
fog  would  effectually  prevent  her  seeing  me. 
And  if  anything  should  happen,  I  should  be  at 
hand — though  of  what  possible  use  I  could  be 
to  her.  Heaven  only  knows.  Ah,  there's  the 
captain  !  I'll  go  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of 
the  weather." 

The  captain  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  once 
in  the  Channel,  they  would  get  clear  of  the  fog. 
And  his  opinion  appeared  to  be  correct.  As 
the  Cleopatra  neared  the  opening  of  Southampton 
Water,  the  mist  lifted  and  grew  lighter  ;  before 
she  had  been  half  an  hour  outside,  Lyon  could 
discern  the  stars  over  his  head.  Whereupon 
he  retired  to  a  seat  under  the  bridge,  calling 
himself  an  egregious  fool  for  his  pains,  lit  a  pipe, 
and  smoked  furiously  for  an  hour  or  so.     At 
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the  end  of  that  time,  the  air  being  still  some- 
what oppressive,  and  his  pipe  having  gone  out, 
he  fell  asleep. 

Fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  ;  dreamed  himself 
back  in  Queensland,  in  a  certain  mountain- 
gorge,  through  which  he  had  once  helped  to 
carry  a  line  of  railway.  A  huge  mass  of  rock 
barred  the  advance  of  his  iron  road, — which,  in 
his  dream,  he  was  making  over  again, — and  he 
gave  orders  that  it  should  be  blasted  with  dyna- 
mite. Somebody — one  of  the  navvies  standing 
close  to  him,  he  supposed — cried  out  in  his  ear, 
"  We've  struck ! "  and  he  understood  that  they 
had  struck  the  match  which  was  to  fire  the  train. 
That  was  wrong — the  train  should  have  been 
lighted  by  a  slow  fuse ;  he  tried  to  say  so,  to 
call  out,  but  the  explosion  was  too  quick  for  him, 
already  it  shook  the  ground,  it  was  shattering 
the  rock  into  a  thousand  fragments. 

He  awoke,  springing  to  his  feet  in  the  very 
act  of  waking.  He  found  himself  in  darkness — 
in  a  darkness  which,  like  that  in  Egypt  of  old, 
"  might  be  felt," — a  darkness  made  hideous  by  a 
confused  noise  of  shrieks  and  shouts,  mingling 
with  an  ominous  sound  of  groaning  timbers,  and 
a  rush  as  of  water  entering  the  steamer's  side. 
She  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  was  filling  fast. 

Ten  seconds  sufficed  to  inform  Lyon  of  what 
had  occurred.  Before  half  a  minute  had  elapsed, 
he  was  feeling  his  way  along  the  deck  in  the 
direction  of  the  companion,  guiding  himself  by 
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the  roof  of  the  saloon-cabin.  He  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  feet,  for  the  Cleopatra 
had  heeled  over  to  the  port  side  when  she  struck, 
and  to  walk  her  decks  now  was  much  like 
attempting  to  perambulate  the  roof  of  a  gabled 
house ;  but  he  managed,  with  the  help  of  the 
cabin-roof,  to  avoid  a  fall,  though  several  times 
very  near  one.  Presently  he  ran  full  tilt  against 
a  man  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  The  light 
from  the  lantern  illumined  the  man's  features 
sufficiently  for  Lyon  to  see  that  he  was  deadly 
white.     It  was  the  second  officer. 

"  What  has  happened  ? "  Lyon  demanded. 

He  knew  perfectly  well  what  had  happened 
as  I  have  said.  Still  he  put  his  question  all  the 
same.  People  on  such  occasions  seem  invari- 
ably moved  to  put  unnecessary  questions,  direct- 
ing them,  preferentially,  to  persons  who  have  no 
leisure  to  answer. 

The  officer  did,  however,  pause  to  answer 
Lyon.  "  Run  on  a  rock — starboard  side  half 
stove  in,"  he  replied  briefly.  "  Hold's  filling." 
He  tried  to  pass  on. 

"  Any  boats  ?  "  inquired  Lyon,  detaining  him 
by  the  shoulder. 

"  Two.     The  rest  are  smashed  up." 

The  mate  tore  himself  free,  and  vanished 
into  the  darkness.  Lyon  groped  on  his  way, 
guided  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  few  lights, 
which,  like  tiny  oases  in  a  waste  of  gloom,  still 
burned  faintly  on  the  funnels  and  in  the  rigging, 
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survivors  of  a  more  numerous  company  that 
had  been  for  the  most  part  extinguished  by  the 
shock  of  the  steamer's  encounter  with  the  rock 
which  had  pierced  her  vitals.  The  lamp  sus- 
pended over  the  door  leading  to  the  companion 
was  larger,  and  burned  rather  more  brightly  than 
its  fellows.  By  Its  light,  Lyon,  when  he  reached 
the  spot  for  which  he  had  been  making  from  the 
first,  was  able  to  distinguish  the  faces  of  the 
crowd  of  frightened  women  pouring  up  from 
below,  half-dressed  in  many  cases,  some  sobbing 
and  vociferating  terrified  inquiries,  others  with 
the  wide-open,  fixed  eyes,  the  blanched,  silent 
lips  of  unutterable  fear  bearing  witness  to  the 
horror  of  dread- that  had  fallen  upon  them. 

Lyon  stood  aside  from  the  doorway, — it  was 
impossible  to  get  down  the  staircase, — scanning 
each  face  as  it  passed  by  with  clenched  hands 
and  held  breath.  How  long,  how  long  she  was 
in  coming  !  Could  she  by  any  chance  be  so 
foolish,  so  utterly  mad  as  to  think  of  staying 
below?  He  was  fast  growing  desperate  in  his 
terror  for  her,  when  he  heard  her  clear  voice 
say,  in  firm,  decided  tones,  "  You  must  put 
down  that  bird-cage." 

There  was  an  indistinct  reply,  the  words  of 
which  sounded  choked  by  sobs. 

"  Put  it  down  immediately,"  Dorothy's  voice 
said,  yet  more  decidedly  than  before.  "You 
can't  carry  the  child  safely,  with  that  thing  in 
your  other  hand." 
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Apparently  Dorothy's  firmness  won  the  day ; 
for  when,  next  moment,  the  lady  of  the  bird- 
cage emerged,  dishevelled  and  weeping,  from 
the  doorway,  she  held  only  her  baby  in  her 
arms.  After  her,  forced  swiftly  upward  and 
along  by  the  panic-stricken  crowd  behind,  fol- 
lowed Dorothy,  carrying  the  little  girl  to  whom 
the  mother  had  begged  her  to  give  her  hand 
when  she  first  came  on  board.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  lying  down  in  her  berth  at  the 
moment  of  the  disaster,  for  she  was  bareheaded, 
one  thick  coil  of  her  disordered  hair  loose,  and 
hanging  down  into  her  neck,  and  she  wore  no 
jacket  or  cloak  over  her  blue  serge  gown,  only 
a  little  woollen  shawl,  which  barely  covered  her 
shoulders. 

"  Give  me  the  child,"  said  Lyon,  suddenly 
stepping  forward. 

Dorothy  evinced  not  the  smallest  sign  of 
surprise  at  his  appearance.  She  merely  answered 
quickly — 

"  You  can't  carry  her,  with  that  arm." 

"  Give  her  to  me,"  Lyon  reiterated.  "  Do  as 
I  tell  you,  at  once,"  speaking  with  the  testy 
impatience  people  so  often  display  in  moments 
of  strong  excitement.  "  At  once,  do  you  hear  ? 
We  are  blocking  the  way." 

She  obeyed. 

"Now,  catch  hold  of  my  sleeve,  and  don't  let 
go  for  your  life  !  This  way — keep  hold  of  the  rail 
with  your  other  hand — be  careful  you  don't  slip." 
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The  crowd  was  moving  astern.  They  moved 
with  it.  On  every  side  of  them  were  sobs,  cries, 
loud  calls  for  this  and  that  child  or  friend 
missing  in  the  darkness ;  above  them,  the 
captain  was  shouting  hoarse  orders  from  the 
bridge.  The  sailors — little  lithe  Jerseymen  for 
the  most  part — were  getting  out  the  two  sound 
boats,  with  a  good  deal  more  of  chatter  and 
gesticulation  than  English  seamen  would  have 
indulged  in  under  the  circumstances.  Already 
one  boat  was  half-lowered.  Just  above  where 
she  swung  in  mid-air,  the  crowd  halted,  a  sway- 
ing mass ;  with  it,  Lyon  and  Dorothy  halted 
too,  perforce. 

"  Will  she  sink — the  vessel  ? "  asked  Dorothy, 
speaking  —  save  for  her  .  half-dozen  words  of 
remonstrance  when  Lyon  proposed  to  take  the 
child  from  her — for  the  first  time. 

"  I  fear  so." 

"  The  first  officer  gives  her  ten  minutes,"  put 
in  an  elderly  man  who  stood  close  by,  and 
whose  face  showed  ghastly  grey  in  the  light  of 
the  lantern,  swinging  just  over  his  head. 

"  Shall  we  ?  " — Dorothy  left  her  question  un- 
finished. 

"  There  are  the  boats,"  Lyon  answered  her. 
"  We  must  hope." 

Here  the  child  on  his  arm,  hitherto  paralysed 
with  fright,  began  to  scream  lustily,  and  the 
mother  turned  a  distracted,  tear-stained  face 
over  her  shoulder  upon  Dorothy,  as  if  mutely 
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beseeching  her  to  comfort  the  little  creature. 
Dorothy  did  her  best,  with  soothing  words  and 
touches;  and  the  child's  screams  subsided 
gradually  into  an  ordinary  fit  of  crying. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  here?"  asked  Dorothy 
all  at  once  of  her  companion,  looking  up  from 
her  occupation  of  caressing  the  terrified  baby. — 
"  There,  there  !  don't  cry  any  more,  little  one  ! — 
I  didn't  think  at  first — it  seemed  natural — some- 
how I  had  a  sort  of  fancy  you  were  on  board. 
But  you  were  going  to  London  ?  " 

Lyon  hesitated  a  moment.  Overhead  the 
captain  was  shouting  fresh  orders  to  the  crew, 
a  little  farther  astern  a  woman  had  gone  into 
hysterics,  and  was  laughing  maniacally.  He 
hesitated — why  not  tell  her  the  truth?  In  a 
few  minutes  the  sea  would  have  closed  over  him 
and  his  follies  alike. 

"  I  disliked  the  idea  of  your  crossing  quite 
alone,  in  such  weather.  If  I  were  superstitious, 
I  should  say  I  had  a  presentiment." 

"  Man  the  boats  ! " 

Then  followed  a  wild  rush  to  the  side.  The 
elderly  man  next  Dorothy  pushed  forward  with 
all  his  strength,  and  she  heard  Lyon's  voice  cry, 
"  For  shame  !  The  women  and  children  first !  " 
Other  voices  echoed  the  cry,  and  the  reproach. 
In  another  minute,  there  was  a  general  chorus 
of  "  The  women  and  children  !  " — and  some  of 
these  were  being  assisted  to  their  places  by  men 
who  knew  well  that  the  escape  of  their  weaker 
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companions  involved  their  own  certain  death 
within  a  few  minutes. 

The  lady  whom  Dorothy  had  befriended  was 
one  of  the  first  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  boats. 
Putting  the  child  she  carried  already  on  her 
left  arm,  she  snatched  the  other  from  Lyon's 
hold  with  her  disengaged  hand,  and,  thus  loaded, 
was  lifted  bodily  over  the  ship's  side.  Dorothy 
looked  after  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
I  am  glad  they  let  her  take  them  both!"  she 
exclaimed. 

Lyon  had  the  second  mate  by  the  shoulder. 
"  You  must  find  a  place  for  this  lady." 

"  None  left  in  this  boat.  Room  in  the  other 
yet,"  responded  the  man  laconically.  "This 
way,  quick  !  or  she'll  lose  her  chance." 

"  Come ! "  said  Lyon,  taking  Dorothy's 
hand. 

She,  intently  watching  the  perilous  descent 
of  the  woman  and  her  two  children  into  the 
boat,  had  heard  nothing  of  the  brief  colloquy 
between  her  companion  and  the  ship's  officer. 

"  Come  ?  Where  ?  "  she  asked  in  bewilder- 
ment, as  the  two  men  forced  a  way  for  her 
through  the  crowd. 

"  To  the  other  boat.  They've  room  there  for 
you." 

"  And  you  ?  "  her  grasp  of  his  hand  tightening 
suddenly. 

"  The  women  and  children  go  first,  of  course. 
We  men  must  take  our  chance" — 
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"  Chance !  You  heard  what  that  man  said. 
Is  there  no  other  boat  ?  " 

The  mate  in  front  heard  the  question.  "  Devil 
a  one!"  he  flung  back  savagely  over  his  shoulder. 

Dorothy  stopped  short.     "  Then  I  won't  go." 

"Not  go?  because —  What  folly  is  this?" 
cried  Lyon  angrily.  "  Come,  be  quick  ■!  I  tell 
you  there's  no  time  to  lose.  Your  place  will  be 
taken  "— 

"  I  don't  want  it." 

"  You  are  off  your  head  " — 

"  Not  at  all !  You  are  here  because  of  me — 
I  will  stay  with  you." 

"  This  is  simple  madness  !  "  exclaimed  Lyon, 
nearly  beside  himself.  "  But  you  shall  not  stay 
with  me !  I  don't  want  you — do  you  hear  ? — 
I  don't  choose  to  have  you.  Here,  officer  !  take 
her — she's  out  of  her  mind ! "  And,  before 
Dorothy  could  divine,  much  less  resist,  his  pur- 
pose, he  had  wrenched  his  hand  from  her  hold, 
and  pushed  her,  as  easily  as  though  she  had 
been  a  small  child,  into  the  grasp  of  the  big 
seaman.     "  There,  go,  like  a  good  child  " — 

She  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him.  "  No, 
no  !     You  have  not  even  said  good-bye  " — 

"Good-bye,  then,"  hastily.  He  added,  with 
a  ghost  of  his  old  cynical  smile,  drawing  back 
out  of  her  reach,  "You  may  take  comfort  in 
remembering  that  drowning  is  an  easy  death; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  I'm  not  sorry  " — 

Denying  himself,  for  her  sake,  the  last  poor 
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pleasure  of  a  final  look  at  the  woman  he  loved, 
he  turned  and  deliberately  plunged  again  into 
the  crowd  of  those  left  behind. 

"Cast  off!"  he  heard  the  stern  order  shouted 
over  his  head.  Then  arose  a  tempest  of  despair- 
ing cries,  of  piteous  entreaties  to  the  departing 
boats  to  take  "one  more — only  one  more,  for 
the  love  of  God ! "  but  his  ear  was  conscious 
only  of  a  confused  melee  of  sound,  from  which 
he  longed  to  get  away.  He  groped  his  way 
back  to  his  former  place  under  the  bridge  ;  here 
at  least  it  was  comparatively  quiet.  His  heavy 
travelling-cloak,  which — the  night  being  so  op- 
pressively warm  at  starting — he  had  taken  off 
and  thrown  over  the  end  of  the  bench  where  he 
had  finally  fallen  asleep,  still  lay  where  he  had 
left  it ;  he  recognised  it  by  its  rough  texture. 
It  was  colder  now,  with  the  marrow-chilling  cold 
of  the  hour  that  comes  just  before  dawn,  and  the 
foggy  air  was  saturated  with  moisture.  Mechani- 
cally he  picked  up  the  cloak,  and  threw  it  over 
his  shoulders.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
since  his  body  would  certainly,  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  be  tossing  to  and  fro  in  the  waves  of  the 
Channel,  cold  with  the  rigour  of  death,  he  need 
not  be  at  such  special  pains  to  guard  it  from 
mere  temporary  discomfort.  His  mind  was  not 
by  any  means  exclusively  fixed  on  the  coming 
catastrophe.  This,  indeed,  scarcely  occupied 
more  than  the  background  of  his  thoughts,  which 
were  mainly  busy  with  the  riddle  of  Dorothy 
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Temple's  strange  behaviour.  All  sorts  of  possible 
explanations  of  her  conduct  suggested  themselves 
to  him  in  swift  succession,  but  only  one  seemed 
adequate  to  account  for  it.  What  if,  after  all  ? — 
Even  now,  the  supposition  fired  his  blood  and 
set  his  pulses  throbbing. 

All  was  now  comparatively  quiet  on  board  the 
doomed  vessel.  The  useless  cries  for  help  had 
ceased  ;  men  talked  together  in  low  voices  ;  and 
such  women  as  had  been  left  perforce  to  perish 
crouched  motionless  in  their  places,  weeping 
silently,  if  at  all.  The  whizz  of  the  rockets 
which  the  captain  had  ordered  to  be  sent  up, — 
in  the  faint  hope  that  they  might  attract  the 
attention  of  some  passing  vessel, — the  intermit- 
tent detonation  of  the  distress-signals  as  they 
were  let  off  from  minute  to  minute,  and  the 
monotonous  lap-lap  of  the  water  into  the  hold, 
were  now  the  only  sounds  stirring  the  heavy  air. 
It  remained  heavy  and  dark  as  ever.  Pray 
Heaven  it  grow  lighter  soon !  Else  may  she,  in 
that  little  open  boat,  easily  miss  safety  after  all — 

"  Is  it—     Ah,  it  is  you  !  " 

Lyon  started  violently.  The  faint  light  of  the 
lantern  above  his  head  showed  him  Dorothy 
Temple  standing  in  front  of  him :  flushed, 
trembling,  with  an  expression  at  once  timid 
and  triumphant. 

"  What ! " — he  exclaimed,  almost  stammering 
in  his  bewilderment — "  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  Don't   be   angry   with    me ! "   she    pleaded. 
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"  There  was  a  girl  who  wanted  my  place — to  go 
with  her  mother.  And  the  mother  begged  them 
so  hard  not  to  leave  the  girl  behind !  I  felt  it 
couldn't  be  wrong — to  give  up — it  was  just  a 
question  between  her  and  me.  And  she  wanted 
to  go  so  much,  while  I  wanted — to  come  back  " — 

"I^ecausc" — Lyon  spoke  almost  harshly  — 
"you  had  an  absurd  notion  that  it  was  un- 
generous to  go — without  me  ?  " 

"  No — no.  Because  I  unshed  to  be  here — for 
my  own  sake  " — 

Terrified,  perhaps,  at  having  said  so  much, 
she  half-turned  away  from  him.  ]5ut  he  laid  a 
detaining  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Don't  move,"  he  said  in  a  husky  voice.  "  Since 
you  are  here,  we  may  as  well  stay  together" — 

She  stopped,  shivering  a  little,  and  stood 
quite  still.  Me  let  his  fingers  slide  down  the 
arm  he  held  till  they  met  hers — 

"  Are  you  cold  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.     Yes,  I  believe  so— a  little" — 

"  l^etter  have  my  cloak.  See  here — if  you'll 
just  help  mc  off  with  it — this  arm  makes  me  so 
awkward  " — 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  want  it !  I  won't  have  it ! — 
Ah  !  what's  that  ?  " 

The  vessel  —  now  becoming  every  moment 
more  deeply  water-logged — had  reeled  suddenly 
farther  to  the  port  side,  with  a  lurch  which 
nearly  threw  Dorothy  off  her  feet.  Simultane- 
ously   with    her    exclamation    of   alarm,   there 
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broke  out  a  storm  of  confused  cries  from  the 
crowd  of  passengers  in  the  stern.  Lyon  flung 
his  arm  round  his  companion. 

"  Let  me  hold  you ;  it  will  be  safest  so. 
Then  I  can  shelter  you  a  little,  too,"  he  said  in 
the  same  husky  tone,  drawing  her  close  to  him, 
and  gathering  the  heavy  Inverness  about  her 
as  best  he  could  with  his  one  available  hand. 

For  an  instant  she  seemed  inclined  to  resist 
his  movement ;  then  all  at  once  she  yielded  to 
it  completely — and  her  cheek  lay  against  his 
breast.  His  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  stifled 
sob  ;  he  bent  his  head  over  hers. 

"My  poor  child,"  he  murmured  brokenly,  "I 
am  so  sorry  !  If  there  were  anything  I  could 
do,  any  hope  I  could  honestly  give  you  " — 

"  You  need  not  be  sorr}^  for  me  !  "  Her  voice, 
if  tremulous,  was  perfectly  clear.  "  I  am  quite 
content — quite  willing  and  happy  " — 

She  had  raised  her  face  to  speak ;  and  now 
for  a  moment  he  saw  it  distinctly  in  the  light 
of  the  lantern ;  flushed,  quivering,  with  eyes 
that  shone  strangely  behind  their  veil  of  tears. 

"  Dorothy  !  "  he  cried  in  passionate  bewilder- 
ment,— "  Dorothy,  is  this  thing  true  ? " 

"  Yes,"  Dorothy  said. 

He  caught  her  closer  than  before  to  his  breast, 
pressing  her  to  him  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  strong  arm ;  and  for  a  moment  both  were 
as  completely  forgetful  of  their  surroundings, 
of  the  terrible  circumstances  that  had  given 
16 
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them  to  each  other's  embrace,  of  the  death 
actually  yawning  under  their  feet  while  they 
clung  together,  as  though  these  things  were  not, 
and  the  deck  of  the  sinking  steamer  had  been 
suddenly  transformed  into  some  sheltered  garden 
of  Arcadia. 

But  the  moment  was  necessarily  brief.  The 
woman  was  the  first  to  awake  from  that  oblivi- 
ous ecstacy  into  recollection  of  the  grim  actu- 
alities of  the  situation. 

"  I  suppose — there  is  no  wrong  done,  now  ?  " 
she  faltered. 

"  Wrong  ?  "  Lyon  repeated  dreamily,  kissing 
her  eyelids  in  a  sort  of  passion  of  tenderness. 
He  was  still  so  much  in  the  seventh  heaven 
that  her  question  held  no  meaning  for  him. 
"  What  wrong  should  there  be  ?  " 

"  I  meant  wrong  towards  him — Brian." 

"  Oh  ! "  —  indifferently.  He  had  quite  for- 
gotten that  such  a  person  as  Brian  Travers 
existed.  And,  even  now  that  he  was  reminded 
of  the  fact,  it  seemed  to  him  a  fact  wholly  un- 
important, and  totally  without  bearing  on  the 
present  crisis. 

"  It  is  all  as  if  I  were  dying — you  said  there 
was  no  hope.  This  is  not  to  break  my  promise, 
is  it  ?  "  she  persisted. 

Lyon  had  tangled  his  hand  in  her  loosened 
hair,  and  was  thinking  how  fine  and  silky  and 
thick  it  felt.  With  an  effort  he  roused  himself 
to  answer — 
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"No,  child,  no.  Promises  such  as  yours  don't 
extend  to  the  next  world,  thank  Heaven  !  Why- 
did  you  ever  give  that  promise,  Dorothy?" 

"  I  did  not  dream  you  cared — and  his  mother 
begged  me  so  when  she  was  dying.  You  know 
lie  had  wished  it  so  long  !  And  she  said  I  should 
be  responsible  for  his  ruin  if  I  cast  him  off." 

"  Then,  if  I  hadn't  hesitated  and  dallied — 
My  God,  this  is  bitter !  To  see,  too  late,  what 
might  have  been." 

"  Surely  it  doesn't  matter  much  now  !  "  She 
nestled  softly  against  him,  putting  up  her  arms 
to  clasp  his  neck. 

"  Not  matter  ?  A  few  short  minutes  set 
against  a  whole  lifetime  !" 

Lyon's  voice  shook  with  a  passion  of  longing, 
regret,  rebellion.  He  felt  himself  thrilling  with 
a  frantic  desire  to  live — he,  who  had  so  often 
pronounced  life  not  worth  living.  He  was 
fiercely  athirst  for  the  cup  about  to  be  dashed 
from  his  lips  before  he  had  well  tasted  its  sweet- 
ness ;  hungry  beyond  words  for  the  feast  that, 
Barmecide  -  like,  fate  was  showing  him  in 
mockery,  only  to  sweep  it  beyond  his  reach  for 
ever. 

Dorothy,  recognising  in  his  cry  of  bereave- 
ment the  utterance  of  an  anguish  which  it  was 
beyond  her  power  to  measure,  was  silent  a 
moment.     Then — 

'*  There  will  be  all — the  other  life — for  us," 
she  suggested  gently. 
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Lyon  had  his  doubts  on  this  point.  "The 
other  life  "  seemed  to  him  a  sadly  shadowy  and 
unsubstantial  substitute  for  this  flesh-and-blood 
existence  he  must  presently  forego.  It  had 
never  been  much  more  to  him  than  a  cold, 
unreal  abstraction  —  a  graceful,  glacial  hypo- 
thesis constructed  to  fill  up  the  darkness  and 
void  of  the  Beyond.  Words  he  had  once  heard 
quoted  beat  in  his  brain — 

"  This  warm,  sweet  world  is  all  I  know." 

Yes,  it  was  warm — warm  and  sweet ;  he  con- 
fessed it  at  last.  It  was  having  its  revenge  upon 
him  who  had  so  long  maligned  it  as  cold  and  bitter. 

He  had  his  doubts.  But  he  would  not  throw 
the  shadow  of  them  across  the  sunlight  of  her 
unhesitating  faith.  So  he  only  murmured, 
"  Yes,"  vaguely,  and  kissed  her  again. 

"So,  you're  content?"  he  asked  a  moment  later. 

"Yes." 

He  reflected  that  her  love  must  be  cold  com- 
pared with  his  own  —  else  she  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  a  merely  shadowy 
future,  in  which  they  might  be  together  or 
apart — who  could  tell  ? 

"  And,  do  you  know  ? '  Dorothy  was  saying 
in  his  ear,  "  I  hardly  think  I  could  bear  a  whole 
lifetime  of  happiness  like  this.  It  would  be  too 
much.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  bear  it  for  these 
few  minutes." 

"  Oh,  hush,   hush  ! "   he  interrupted,  crushing 
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her  against  his  heart— the  creature  who  had 
dehberately  returned  to  die  at  his  side,  and 
whose  pure  love  he  had  dared  for  a  moment  to 
behttle  in  his  thoughts,  because  it  could  live 
and  breathe  in  the  spiritual  air  which  was  too 
rarefied  for  his  selfish,  earthly  passion.  "  Why 
did  you  ever  love  me,  child  ?  I  have  cost  you 
your  life,  and  God  knows  I'm  not  worth  the 
sacrifice." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  asked  Dorothy,  starting. 

"  Nothing,  nothing.    Another  signal  gone  off." 

"  No,  it  was  something  giving  way  below — 
under  where  we're  standing.  Is  the  steamer — 
going  to  pieces,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — perhaps.  Don't  be  frightened, 
dear !  I  shall  not  let  you  go.  And  the  pain — 
what  there  is  of  it  ;  it  won't  be  much — will  be 
all  over  in  a  minute  or  two."  Lyon  spoke  with 
the  confidence  of  a  person  who  had  undergone 
the  process  of  drowning  several  times  already. 
He  was  conscious  of  so  speaking,  and  even  felt 
faintly  amused  at  himself 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  very  frightened,"  Dorothy 
responded.  "  It's  strange,  but  I  am  not.  Only 
— don't  do  that,  please,"  suddenly  hiding  her  face 
on  his  shoulder.  "  I  can't  think  of  anything — 
when  you  kiss  me." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  of  anything," 
pressing  her  cheek  to  his. 

"But  1  must — we  ought!  In  two  or  three 
minutes,  perhaps,  we  shall  be — before  God." 
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"Well,  do  you  suppose  He  wishes  you  to 
come  before  Him  in  an  agony  of  terror  ? 
Doesn't  it  look  rather  as  if  my  being  here — 
when  there  were  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
against  it — were  Heaven's  way  of  making  this 
less  terrible  for  you,  poor  little  thing?" 

A  sob  shook  her.  "  Oh,  I  know  God  has 
been  very  good  to  us  ! "  she  cried,  with  tears. 

He  was  silent,  stroking  her  bowed  head  gently. 
All  was  quiet  around  them  ;  a  sudden  ominous 
hush  seemed  to  have  settled  down  upon  the 
Cleopatra  and  her  hapless  freight.  The  cold 
breath  of  the  morning  was  in  the  air,  and  the 
fog  was  gradually  thinning,  fading  from  black 
to  grey ;  though  the  lantern  overhead  had 
flickered  out,  Lyon  could  just  discern  the 
brightness  of  Dorothy's  hair  against  the  rough, 
dark  surface  of  his  coat.  For  some  moments 
she  did  not  move  ;  he  guessed  that  she  was 
praying,  and  would  not  disturb  her.  At  length 
she  lifted  her  face  of  her  own  accord. 

"  They  have  stopped  signalling." 

"  Yes." 

"Why?" 

"  Either  the  supply's  exhausted,  or  " — reluct- 
antly — "  they're  out  of  heart,  and  think  it's 
useless  to  make  any  further  effort." 

"  Then  the  end's  near  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  Oh,  my  child,  my  child  !  why 
did  you  come  back  ?  " 

Her  eyes  were   brighter   than    ever.     "  I   am 
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so  glad  I  came !  Don't: — don't  be  sorry  for  me  ; 
indeed,  there's  no  reason.  I  was  so  unhappy ; 
and  my  life  would  only  have  been  harder  to 
bear  as  time  went  on.  Sometimes  I  could 
scarcely  face  the  thought  of  it." 

A  loud,  harsh  call — differing  wholly  from  any 
sound  that  had  preceded  it — rang  out  through 
the  fast-thinning  fog.  It  was  answered  by  an 
unintelligible  shout  from  the  man  still  keeping 
a  forlorn  look-out  forward,  taken  up  in  sten- 
torian tones  by  the  captain  on  the  bridge, 
repeated  and  echoed  with  infinite  variations  by 
a  hundred  voices  hoarse  with  emotion. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Dorothy,  with  quivering 
lips  and  dilated  eyes. 

For  answer  Lyon  loosed  his  arm  from  her, 
pointing  to  where,  on  the  Cleopatra  s  port  bow, 
two  huge  red  lights  shone  stationary  in  the 
mist. 

"What  is  it?"  he  repeated.  "Why,  it's  a 
steamer  ! — a  steamer  come  to  our  rescue  !  Those 
are  her  lights  ;  she  is  lying-to  to  help  us.  We 
are  saved,  Dorothy ! — saved  to  live  for  each  other, 
and  love  each  other.  Do  you  understand,  my 
darling?"  catching  her  to  him  anew  and  press- 
ing passionate  kisses  on  her  forehead  and  lips. 
"  Do  you  understand  ?  " 

If  Dorothy  understood,  she  gave  no  sign  of 
rejoicing  in  her  knowledge.  She  kept  silence, 
trembling  in  his  arms — as  she  had  not  trembled 
before. 


CHAPTER  XII 

ON    SHORE   IN    THE   MORNING 
"Here  stand  I ;  I  can  no  other ;  God  help  vief'' 

IT  was  a  boat  bound  for  St.  Malo,  and  strayed 
from  her  course  in  the  fog,  which  now  came 
so  opportunely  to  the  rescue  of  the  helpless 
human  beings  on  board  the  Cleopatra. 

She  had  not  arrived  a  moment  too  J  soon. 
The  last  boat  -  load  of  the  shipwrecked  had 
barely  reached  her  side,  when  the  vessel  they 
had  just  quitted  reeled  over  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  went  down  almost  masts-foremost  into  the 
dark,  mist -enshrouded  waters  that  had  been 
gaining  on  her  with  such  fatal  rapidity  during 
the  past  few  minutes.  By  the  time  the  last 
occupant  of  the  boat  had  climbed  on  board  the 
Marie-Therese,  the  faint  light  of  dawn,  breaking 
through  the  dispersing  vapours  upon  a  sea 
smooth  as  oil,  showed  the  place  of  the  unlucky 
Cleopatra's  burial,  unmarked  by  so  much  as  a 
ripple. 

The  Cleopatra,  it  appeared  now,  had  been  but 
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a  few  miles  distant  from  Guernsey  when  she 
met  her  fate ;  the  captain  of  the  St.  Malo 
steamer,  therefore,  announced  his  Intention  of 
landing  the  rescued  passengers  and  crew  at  St. 
Peter-Port  before  proceeding  on  his  way  to  the 
Breton  coast.  Doubtless,  the  fact  that  his  own 
vessel — a  much  smaller  one  than'^that  which  had 
just  gone  down — was  uncomfortably,  and  even 
dangerously,  overcrowded  by  the  unexpected 
addition  to  Its  freight,  played  a  large  part  In  the 
captain's  considerations,  when  he  decided  to 
take  a  course  so  welcome  to  his  temporary 
guests. 

"  We  shall  be  In  so  soon,  It  will  be  hardly 
worth  while  for  you  to  go  below,"  Lyon  said  to 
Dorothy.  He  seemed  afraid  to  let  her  out  of 
his  sight ;  even  now  he  was  holding  one  of  her 
hands  tight,  under  shelter  of  the  fur  cloak  a 
compassionate  lady  -  passenger  of  the  Marie- 
Therese  had  Insisted  on  lending  her.  "  I'll  beg, 
borrow,  or  steal  a  rug  for  you,  and  you  will  be 
quite  comfortable  In  this  sheltered  corner  of 
the  deck.  Besides,  It  Is  getting  warmer  every 
moment " — 

"But  how  about  the  child?"  said  Dorothy 
doubtfully,  looking  down  at  a  small  girl  of  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  who  was  clinging  timidly  to 
her  other  hand. 

Travelling  alone,  under  the  care  of  the 
stewardess, — sent  by  an  aunt  In  England  to  join 
her  parents  In  Jersey,  she  said, — this  child  had 
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been  placed,  next  Dorothy,  in  the  boat  that 
conveyed  her  and  Lyon  from  the  sinking 
Cleopatra  to  their  present  asylum ;  with  the 
result  that  Dorothy  had,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
assumed  charge  of  the  forlorn,  frightened  little 
creature. 

"  How  about  the  child  ? "  she  asked  now. 
"  You  can  see  she  is  quite  worn  out." 

With  difficulty  Lyon  choked  back  the 
impatient  exclamation — disallowing  altogether 
the  child's  claim  on  Dorothy's  attention — which 
rose  to  his  lips.  "  Can't  she  go  back  to  the 
stewardess  ?  "  he  asked  discontentedly.  "  She's 
supposed  to  look  after  her,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  The  stewardess  is  in  no  state  to  look  after 
anybody,  poor  woman  !  She  is  quite  hysterical 
with  fright." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  set  on  keeping  her  with  you, 
we  might  make  her  up  a  bed  on  this  seat." 

Dorothy  accepted  the  suggestion  —  a  little 
reluctantly,  it  seemed  to  Lyon.  He  was  con- 
scious that  she  would  have  preferred  the  shelter 
of  the  cabin ;  and  this  consciousness  disquieted 
him.  In  her  timid  effort  to  escape  from  him 
temporarily,  he  discerned  the  first  symptom  of 
an  endeavour  to  escape  him  altogether.  He 
clenched  his  hands,  silently  vowing  that  neither 
the  one  attempt  nor  the  other  should  succeed. 

Meanwhile — having  gained  the  victory  in  this 
preliminary  skirmish — he  judged  it  wisest  to 
adopt  a  tactic  of  prudent  reserve,  keeping  back 
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all  his  forces  for  the  more  serious  trial  of  strength 
he  foresaw  looming  in  the  near  distance.  Dur- 
ing the  half-hour  that  elapsed  before  the  Marie- 
Thcrese  dropped  anchor  ^at  St.  Peter-Port,  he 
scarcely  proffered  so  much  as  a  remark  ;  he 
merely  stood  beside  Dorothy  (as  she  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  bench  on  which  her  little  protegee  lay 
sleeping  soundly),  overshadowing  her,  as  it 
were,  with  his  silent  presence.  And  yet  he 
would  have  given  a  year  of  his  life  to  know 
what  course  her  thoughts  were  taking. 

Her  face,  often  as  he  glanced  at  it,  closely  as 
as  he  studied  it  every  now  and  then,  told  him 
nothing.  Her  features  kept  the  set,  expression- 
less look  that  great  exhaustion — whether  mental 
or  physical — so  frequently  produces  ;  her  eyes 
remained,  for  the  most  part,  persistently  cast 
down.  He  could  not  even  feel  sure  that  she 
was  aware  of  his  recurrent  scrutiny. 

Once,  however,  she  looked  up  and  said 
abruptly,  "  Couldn't  you  find  a  seat  some- 
where? This  bench  is  so  short,  it's  impossible 
to  make  room —     But  elsewhere,  perhaps  " — 

"  Thanks,"  he  replied  laconically.  "  I  prefer 
staying  here." 

"  You  will  be  so  tired  !  " 

"  I  am  much  too  happy  to  think  of  being 
tired," — with  a  slight,  grave  smile. 

He  made  not  the  slightest  movement  towards 
her  in  speaking.  Nevertheless,  as  he  spoke,  she 
drew  farther   away  from   him,  with   a   shiver; 
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and,  herself,  spoke  no  more  till  they  were  along- 
side the  pier,  and  speech  became  a  matter  of 
practical  necessity. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  he  had  almost 
instinctively  formed  for  maintaining  his  hold 
over  her  will,  he  scarcely  made  a  pretence  of 
consulting  her  as  to  what  she  chose  to  do  on 
landing ;  rather,  he  took  the  command  as  a 
matter  of  course,  issuing  his  orders  with  an  air 
of  expecting  them  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  No 
boat  would  leave  for  Jersey  till  the  following 
morning  ;  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  her  to 
have  rooms,  meantime,  at  an  hotel.  He  knew 
the  hotel  she  ought  to  go  to;  he  would  take 
her  there  at  once. 

"  I  must  keep  Jier  with  me,"  Dorothy  inter- 
rupted, pointing  to  the  child. 

That  was  as  she  pleased,  of  course.  The 
child's  parents  must  be  telegraphed  to,  and  Miss 
Dumaresq?  Very  good.  Lyon  would  send 
the  telegrams,  and  bring  her  the  answers — there 
would  be  answers,  no  doubt — when  she  had 
rested.  For  she  must  put  herself,  as  well  as  the 
child,  to  bed,  and  get  a  thorough  good  sleep 
before  noon. 

"  Promise  me  you  will  do  that,"  he  entreated. 
They  were  standing,  by  this  time,  in  the  hotel 
corridor,  she  with  her  hand  already  on  the  lock 
of  the  half- open  door  leading  into  the  little 
sitting-room  he  had  engaged,  on  the  plea  that 
she  could   not  possibly  take  her  meals  down- 
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stairs  in  the  coffee-room  ;  the  child,  her  fright 
forgotten,  had  already  run  inside,  and  was 
eagerly  exploring  her  new  and  strange  quarters. 
"Promise  me,  please!  Remember,  I  cannot 
have  you  falling  ill,  on  any  pretext." 

"  I  promise  to  go  to  bed  at  once,"  she 
answered  in  a  flat,  toneless  voice. 

"  And  you'll  try  to  sleep  ?  " 

'*  Yes.  You'll  bring  the  telegrams  when  they 
come  ? " 

"  At  twelve.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  get 
up  sooner.  I  beg  you'll  observe  that  I  am  act- 
ing in  a  most  self-denying  fashion,"  he  added, 
laughing  nervously — but  watching  the  effect  of 
his  words  keenly,  all  the  same. 

She  seemed  to  wince  under  his  look — she 
turned  her  face  slightly  aside.  "  If  there  should 
be  no  answers,  you'll  still  come,  at  twelve? 
Because — I — have  something  to  say  " — 

"So  have  I — hundreds  of  things!"  he  returned, 
with  resolute,  but  not  very  genuine,  cheerfulness. 
"  To  begin  with —  No,  I  won't  begin  !  If  I 
did,  I  should  probably  keep  you  talking  till 
noon — or  midnight — in  this  exceedingly  cold 
passage.  Good-bye,  then,  till  noon  ;  sleep  well, 
my  darling." 

No  one  was  in  sight ;  these  two  had  the  whole 
long,  ill  -  lighted  corridor  to  themselves.  He 
made  a  movement  as  if  to  take  her  in  his  arms, 
but  she  eluded  without  seeming  to  see  it,  and 
slipped  away  from  him  over  the  threshold  of 
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the  doorway.  "  At  twelve,  then,"  she  said — and 
softly  shut  to  the  door. 

He  stood  contemplating  its  grimy  oak-grained 
panels  for  a  full  minute,  with  a  curious,  baffled 
expression  of  countenance.  Then  he  mechani- 
cally put  on  his  hat,  and  went  downstairs. 
Going  across  the  hall,  he  found  himself  shiver- 
ing violently ;  all  the  blood  in  his  veins  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  grown  cold.  Certainly  that 
passage  was  very  draughty.  Or  perhaps  he 
had  got  chilled,  sleeping  on  deck  in  the  fog 
during  the  early  part  of  the  night.  He  must 
try  to  shake  the  sensation  off  by  taking  a  walk. 
So  he  made  his  way  briskly  to  the  nearest  post- 
office,  and  despatched  his  two  telegrams  to  the 
addresses  with  which  Dorothy  had  furnished 
him  ;  then  wandered  down  one  of  the  steep 
streets  of  St.  Peter-Port  to  the  sea. 

The  sun  was  now  in  full  splendour,  and  had 
long  since  drunk  up  all  lingering  remnants  of 
last  night's  dangerous  mists.  The  sky  in  which 
it  shone  was  blue  and  clear  as  a  Provence  sky 
in  spring,  and  the  blue-green  expanse  of  the 
Channel  looked,  in  its  waveless  smoothness,  like 
a  gigantic  pond.  Behind  Lyon,  as  he  stood 
gazing  out  seawards,  the  sunlight  played 
deliciously  upon  the  quaint  red  and  brown  roofs 
of  the  old  town  which  seems  to  cling  so  desper- 
ately to  the  bare  face  of  the  cliff,  up  which  it 
has  gradually  climbed  to  the  fertile  table-land 
above ;  before  hjm,  it  made  beautiful  the  brown 
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sails  of  a  little  fleet  of  returning  fishing-boats 
and  the  white  wings  of  a  yacht  or  two  lying 
just  outside  the  harbour,  and  glittered  bravely 
on  the  sides  of  dainty  little  Herm  and  Jetta 
rising  sparkling  from  the  calm  sea.  At  this 
hour  all  was  quiet  on  the  quays  ;  only  a  few 
fishermen  were  laying  out  a  pile  of  dripping 
nets  to  dry  on  the  strip  of  shingly  beach  below. 
Lyon  sat  down  on  an  overturned  boat,  at  some 
little  distance  from  this  busy  group,  and  set 
himself  to  review  his  position  seriously  —  to 
perfect  and  elaborate  the  plan  of  action  he  had 
already  inaugurated. 

He  remained  there  a  long  time;  and  when 
he  got  up  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel,  his  face 
wore  a  look  which  said,  plainly  enough,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  be  beaten  in  the  coming 
encounter. 

Precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  he  knocked  at 
Dorothy's  sitting-room  door,  and  Dorothy  her- 
self admitted  him.  She  looked  worn  and  tired 
— far  more  so  than  when  they  parted,  six  hours 
earlier.     It  was  clear  that  she  had  not  slept. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  have  not  kept  your  promise," 
said  Lyon,  taking  her  hand  and  holding  it  firmly. 

She  made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  it.  But 
there  was  a  certain  effect  of  shrinking  in  her 
manner  as  she  responded  quickly — 

"  Oh  yes,  I  did  !  I've  been  resting  for  hours." 

"H'ml"  doubtfully.  "You  don't  look  as  if 
you  had  had  much  sleep." 
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"No;  I  couldn't  manage  that.  It's — it's  so 
difficult  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Have  you  had  any  replies  to  your  telegrams  ?  " 

"To  one  of  them.  Mr.  Maynard  wires  that 
he  will  be  here  by  this  afternoon's  boat,  to 
take  his  child  off  your  hands.  But  there's 
nothing  from  Miss  What's -her -name  —  Miss 
Dumaresq." 

"  Perhaps  she  didn't  think  it  necessary  to  tele- 
graph, as  you  said  I  should  come  on  to-morrow. 
You  must  remember  she  doesn't  know  me  yet." 

"  All  the  same,  she  might  have  expended 
sixpence  in  expressing  a  decent  satisfaction  that 
you  had  not  found  a  watery  grave  on  your  way 
to  visit  her.  I  am  not  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
this  elderly  maiden  lady  of  yours,  Dorothy.  If 
I  don't  like  her  looks  to-morrow,  I  shall  just 
bring  you  away  again  at  once  ;  so  hold  yourself 
warned ! "  said  Lyon,  with  deliberate  audacity, 
and  a  clumsy  attempt  at  playfulness.  Nothing 
(he  said  to  himself)  like  carrying  things  with  a 
high  hand  from  the  outset.  The  sooner  matters 
came  to  a  point  between  him  and  Dorothy  the 
better ;  this  speech  would  probably  bring  them 
to  a  point. 

It  did.  To  a  point  which  he — with  all  his 
prevision  of  some  sort  of  resistance  on  her  part 
— had  hardly  anticipated. 

Said  Dorothy,  resolutely  freeing  her  im- 
prisoned fingers  from  his  hold — 

"  Forgive  me,  but — that  is  foolish  talking,  Mr. 
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Lyon.  You  must  know  quite  well  ^that  you 
can't  go  on  with  me  to  Jersey." 

"Why  not?  Because  you  are  not  provided 
with  a  duenna  ?  Do  you  think  Miss  Dumaresq 
would  be  shocked  at  my  escorting  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  pretend  to  misunderstand — and,  oh, 
please," — with  a  sudden  pathetic  break  in  her 
voice, — "  don't  try  to — to  joke  about  it !  You 
must  see,  as  well  as  I,  that — what  happened  last 
night  goes  for  nothing  now." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  see  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Things  are  just  as  they  were  before  we 
happened  to  meet  at  the  station." 

"  Not  at  all  ;  excuse  my  contradicting  you  so 
bluntly,  but  it's  important  you  shouldn't  involve 
yourself  in  a  mental  fog,  which  you  are  evidently 
striving  to  do.  Things  are  on  a  perfectly  dif- 
ferent footing  between  us  now,  to  what  they 
were  twenty-four  hours  since.  I  know  that  you 
love  me,  remember.  You  have  acknowledged 
in  so  many  words  " — 

"  When  I  believed  that  I— that  both  of  us— 
were  going  to  die  within  the  next  five  minutes  ! " 
she  interrupted  eagerly. 

"  Which  makes  the  acknowledgment  doubly 
valuable.  I  am  all  the  more  sure  of  your  sincerity. 
You  can't  undo  last  night's  work,  Dorothy." 

"  Not  wholly.     But  "— 

"  But  you  are  troubled  about  poor  Travers  ? 
My  darling  child,  do  you  suppose  I  didn't  know 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  Marie-TJierese's  lights 
17 
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was  a  signal  for  you  to  begin  fretting  your  heart 
out  over  that  poor  fellow  ?  I  am  sorry  for  him, 
too — heartily  sorry;  but  he  has  partly  himself 
to  blame  for  his  disappointment.  You .  never 
cared  for  him,  and  he  knew  it.  He  should  have 
had  the  manliness  to  take  '  No '  for  an  answer, 
and  leave  you  in  peace.  Instead  of  this,  he  first 
tries  to  catch  you  in  the  snare  of  an  indefinite 
promise ;  then  sets  his  mother  on  to  play  upon 
your  feelings,  and  worry  you  into  a  definite  one 
at  a  time  when  you  were  not  fit  to  take  any 
serious  decision  " — 

Lyon,  in  his  eagerness,  was  actually  talking 
fast.  Dorothy  put  up  her  hand,  as  if  to  stay 
this  unusual  flow  of  words  on  his  part. 

"  Still,  that  makes  no  difference,"  she  said. 
"  I  have  given  my  word  to  him — and  to  her ;  I 
must  keep  it." 

There  was  a  quiet  decision  in  her  manner 
which  struck  coldly  across  the  fever  of  Lyon's 
excitement.  But  he  gave  no  outward  sign  of 
alarm.  His  answer  was  none  the  less  prompt 
and  imperious.  "  I  will  not  allow  you  to  keep 
it.     You  have  given  me  a  right" — 

"  No,  no  !  I  have  given  you  no  right — no  right 
over  me  at  all." 

Lyon  felt  the  chill  of  fear  increasing  upon 
him.  Dorothy  was  revealing  herself  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  In  making  up  his  mind  to 
silence  peremptorily  all  attempt  at  opposition  to 
his  will   on  her  part,  he  had  never  taken  into 
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consideration  the  possibility  of  her  refusing  to 
be  silenced,  He  had  thought  of  her  as  an 
inexperienced  girl,  impulsive,  malleable,  prob- 
ably with  little  will  of  her  own — though  the 
events  of  last  night,  at  least,  might  have  taught 
him  better  ;  he  had  not  reckoned  on  having  to 
deal  with  a  determined  woman,  resolutely  bent 
on  satisfying  her  conscience  at  all  costs. 

"  No  right  ?  "  he  repeated  indignantly.  "  I  no 
right  over  you  ?  Who  should  have  any  but  I  ? 
If  it's  true  that  you  love  me  as  you  gave  me 
to  understand  last  night  you  did —  Is  it  true, 
by  the  way?" 

"Yes,  it  is  true,"  she  answered,  flushing 
suddenly. 

"  Then  to  talk  of  marrying  another  man  is 
folly  ;  and,  worse  still — falsehood,"  retorted  Lyon 
trenchantly.    "  Falsehood,  both  to  me  and  to  him." 

Dorothy  pressed  her  hands  tight  together. 
"  It  was  just  the  same — last  November — when 
you  came  to  Heyford,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  How — ^just  the  same  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  I — cared  for  you  just  as  much  " — 
her  colour  deepening  again.  "  But  you  did  not  ask 
me,  theji,  to  break  faith  !  you  took  it  for  granted 
that — my  engagement  put  an  end  to  everything." 

"  Because  I  had  no  idea  how  matters  really 
stood  at  that  time.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
fence  with  me,  Dorothy  ;  I  tell  you  frankly,  you 
have  no  right  to  marry  Brian  Travers,  and  I 
won't  let  you  do  it." 
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"  I  must  keep  my  promise,"  setting  her  lips 
together  tightly. 

"  You  talk  like  a  romantic  child.  You  are  a 
romantic  child,  or  you  would  never  have  con- 
sented so  lightly  to  give  yourself  into  lifelong 
bondage  to  a  man  you  don't  love,  on  the  off- 
chance  that  your  self-sacrifice  might  possibly 
work  his  reformation.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
a  young  girl  imagines  noble  and  heroic,  because 
she  reads  of  it  in  novels  ;  frantic  self-immolation 
seems  to  be  the  favourite  virtue  of  that  strange 
creature,  the  modern  novelist,"  flung  out  Lyon. 
"  Hush  !  If  you  say  you  gave  your  word  to 
please  Mrs.  Travers,  then  /  say  the  motive  was 
still  more  inadequate  to  the  action !  But  let 
that  pass.  You  have  made  a  great  mistake  ; 
I'll  help  you  to  retrieve  it.  I'll  save  you  from  the 
life  of  misery  and  degradation  you  seem  so  eager 
to  enter  upon.  Promise  !  " — lashing  out  angrily 
again  ; — "  What's  a  rash,  ill-considered  promise 
compared  with  the  happiness  of  two  lives?" 

"  Happiness  is  not  everything,"  said  Dorothy 
mournfully. 

"  Then,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  words  spoken  at 
random,  I  am  to  lose  the  only  hope  the  world 
holds  for  me,  and  you  are  to  be  sold  body  and 
soul,  into  the  worst  kind  of  slavery  a  woman  can 
know?  You  acknowledged  that  you  had  been 
miserable  this  last  six  months  ;  do  you  think 
you  will  be  less  miserable  in  the  years  to  come, 
as  Brian  Travers'  wife  ?     You  don't  know  what 
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you  are  doing,  child.  Look  at  it  coolly.  A 
year  won't  see  the  end  of  your  sacrifice — nor 
ten  years — nor  twenty;  it  will  last  as  long  as 
your  life,  or  his.  You  will  have  to  make  it 
afresh  every  day — and  every  hour  of  every  day  ; 
and  you  will  torment  yourself  all  the  time 
because  you  don't,  and  can't,  make  it  perfectly, 
because,  for  all  your  efforts,  you  cannot  help 
sometimes  remembering  and  regretting,  and 
rebelling  secretly  against  your  chains.  Be  brave 
before  it's  too  late !  Don't  think  of  what  the 
world  will  say — or  your  friends — have  the 
courage  to  be  true  to  yourself!  If  only  women 
had  courage  to  be  true  to  themselves,  there 
would  be  fewer  wretched  marriages  than  one 
hears  of  nowadays,  and  fewer  ruined  lives." 

"  But,"  she  said,  with  an  earnestness  that  was 
almost  childlike,  "  I  am  trying  to  be  true." 

"  Do  you  call  it  being  true  to  take  one  man 
for  your  husband,  when  you  are  all  the  while  in 
love  with  another  ?  "  Lyon  demanded  bluntly. 

"  Would  it  be  true  to  break  one's  word — to 
the  living  and  the  dead  alike  ?  Oh,  I  am  afraid, 
I  am  afraid  !  " 

"Yes,  I  know  well  enough  that  you  are 
afraid,"  he  responded  tauntingly.  "  But  what 
are  you  afraid  of?  Of  Mrs.  Travers'  angry  ghost  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  Her  eyes  flashed  sudden  anger  upon 
him — and  poignant  reproach. 

"  Of  what,  then  ?  " 

"  Of  seeing  Brian's  life  spoiled — utterly  spoiled 
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— as  his  mother  feared,  because  of  my  failure  to 
keep  faith  with  him." 

"  Why  should  you  hold  yourself  responsible 
for  the  spoiling  of  Brian's  life  ?  " 

"  I  have  made  myself  responsible — in  a  way." 

"Then — to  speak  plainly — you  had  no  busi- 
ness to  assume  any  such  responsibility — making 
yourself  a  kind  of  special  providence  " — 

"  Maybe  not."  She  sighed  wearily,  as  if 
getting  tired  of  the  prolonged  contest.  "  It's 
often  very  hard  to  know  whether  one  is  doing 
right  or  wrong." 

"  You  confess  you  feel  bewildered  ?  Let  me 
judge  for  you,  then.  I'll  take  the  sin — if  there 
be  any — of  your  breaking  off  with  Travers  upon 
my  shoulders,  readily  enough."  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  her. 

But  she  drew  back  proudly.  "  No.  I  cannot 
let  you  judge  for  me.    I  must  judge  for  myself." 

"  And  yet,"  she  added,  after  a  moment, — his 
consciousness  of  having  made  a  false  step 
keeping  him  silent, — "  I  think  I  could  be  con- 
tent to  let  you  judge  for  me  too.  Suppose 
that  I  were  in  your  place,  and  you  in  mine. 
Suppose  that  you  were  not  free" — 

"  Well  ?  "  uneasily. 

"  Suppose  that  you  had  been  engaged  to 
another  girl  before  you  ever  saw  me.  Would 
you  have  thought  yourself  at  liberty  to  break 
faith  with  her,  because  you  liked  me  best  ?  " 

Lyon  seemed  stricken  dumb  for  an  instant. 
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He  cast  about  wildly  for  an  answer  that  should 
not  afford  her  any  weapon  of  defence.  But, 
with  her  sad,  inquiring  eyes  fixed  full  upon  his 
face,  he  dared  not  lie  to  her. 

**  That's  a  different  matter  altogether,"  he 
said  at  length  evasively.  "The  cases  are  not 
on  all  fours."  Not  very  ingenious  evasion  this. 
But  it  was  the  best  he  could  do  on  the  spur  of 
that  difficult  moment. 

"  Would  you  feel  at  liberty  to  break  faith 
with  that  girl  ?  "  Dorothy  persisted. 

"  Well — no,  I  suppose  not.  No — of  course  a 
man  is  bound  to — to  " — 

"  To  keep  his  word  at  all  costs,  you  mean  ? 
Yes,  I  know  he  is.  And  why  not  a  woman  ? 
Why  may  I  do  that  with  a  light  heart  which 
you  would  be  the  first  to  pronounce  dishonour- 
able in  yourself,  or  any  other  man  ?  A  thing 
for  which — you  know  it  very  well — a  man  is 
despised  and  contemned,  and  even  cut  by  all 
the  men  of  his  acquaintance  who  have  any 
sense  of  honour.  Do  you  suppose  we  women 
have  no  sense  of  honour? — that  I,  in  particular, 
have  none?  Oh,  how  meanly  you  must  think 
of  me  !  "  cried  Dorothy  passionately. 

"  Meanly  ?  "  he  cried  in  his  turn.  "  Why,  I 
worship  you !  I  could  kiss  the  hem  of  your 
gown  for  reverence." 

"  And  yet  you  urge  me  to  do  this  shameful 
thing,  knowing  all  the  while  that,  if  I  were  weak 
enough  to  let  you  persuade  me,  I  should  never 
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again  be  the  same  in  your  eyes.  Oh,  you  can't 
deny  it !  " — in  return  to  his  vehement  gesture  of 
dissent ;  "  I  see  in  your  face  that  you  feel  how 
it  would  be  !  " 

Lyon  could  have  cursed  that  ingrained  habit 
of  truthfulness  which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  utter  a  good  round  lie  at  this  crucial  moment. 

"  You  confuse  things,"  he  responded,  still 
lamely  evading  a  direct  answer.  "  A  woman's 
obligations,  under  such  circumstances,  are  not 
so  serious  as  a  man's." 

"  Perhaps  not,  according  to  conventional 
rules.  But  you  did  not  talk  just  now  of  con- 
ventional rules  ;  you  told  me  to  be  ti'ue!' 

Ignoring  this  interposition — "  Try  to  look  at 
things  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view,"  he 
urged.  "  If  a  man  throws  a  girl  over, — ^jilts  her, 
to  use  an  ugly  word, — he  injures  her  by  so 
doing.  It's  not  a  mere  question  of  hurting  her 
feelings.  He  injures  her  prospects  in  life — 
sometimes  her  standing  in  society  as  well.  A 
woman  who  breaks  with  a  man  does  him  no 
material  injury  whatever." 

"  She  doesn't  spoil  his  chances  of  marrying  in 
the  future,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  retorted 
Dorothy,  with  a  touch  of  scorn.  "Breaking 
his  heart,  and  perhaps  driving  him  to  destruc- 
tion, are  not  material  injuries,  of  course,  so  I 
suppose  they  don't  count " — 

"  Oh  yes,  they  count,"  Lyon  returned,  with  at 
least  equal  bitterness   of  tone.     "  When    Brian 
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Travers  is  in  question,  that's  to  say.  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  you  "  — half  threateningly — 
"that  your  admirable  fidelity  to  Jihn  might  be 
the  means  of  sending  i7ie  a  little  more  completely 
to  the  dogs  ?  Since  you  are  so  anxious  for 
Brian's  moral  welfare,  it  seems  rather  strange 
you  should  remain  indifferent  to  mine." 

"  Ah,  I  am  not  so  afraid — for  you  !  " 

"  I  thank  you  "  —  sarcastically  —  "  for  your 
flattering  opinion,  but  I  fear  it's  not  very 
well  founded.  Dorothy,"  —  his  harsh  tones 
melting  suddenly  into  appealing  softness, — "  I 
cajinot  do  without  you  —  you  know  it  !  Put 
Brian  out  of  your  thoughts  for  a  moment " — 

"  I  can't !  I  dare  not !  He  has  no  one  left 
now  but  me ;  his  mother  was  the  only  other 
person  he  cared  for  and  clung  to." 

"  And  whom  have  I  ?  "  said  Lyon  quietly. 

A  look  of  intense  distress  crossed  her  face. 
"  Oh,  I  know  !  It  breaks  my  heart !  But  think 
how  he  has  waited — waited  and  worked  for 
three  years.  Would  you  have  me  tell  him 
when  he  comes  home  that  all  his  work  and 
waiting  is  to  go  for  nothing,  because  I — I — 
I  can't.  I  will  not !  Surely  yoii  should  be  the 
last  to  ask  this  of  me,  you  who  know  what  it 
is  to— to"— 

"  To  have  a  woman  play  me  false."  He  com- 
pleted the  sentence.  "  Yes ;  perhaps  you  did 
well  to  remind  me  of  that  too.  I  am  certainly 
unlucky," — with  a  contortion  of  the  mouth  in- 
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tended  to  pass  for  a  smile.  "  One  is  fickle,  and 
another  over-constant ;  one  has  no  principle  at 
all,  and  the  other  is  principle  itself  incarnate. 
In  either  case,  /  go  to  the  wall." 

She  said  nothing  in  answer  to  this  outbreak. 
A  little  ashamed  of  it,  perhaps,  he  took  a  turn 
across  the  little  room  and  came  back  again. 

"  However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there," 
he  said  in  a  quieter  tone.  "  Let  us  leave  my 
interests  out  of  the  question  altogether,  and  con- 
sider yours.  I  tell  you  once  more,  you  are  bent 
on  committing  an  act  of  folly.  Noble  folly, 
I  acknowledge — but  folly,  downright  m.adness, 
for  all  that.  You  are  taking  up  a  burden  that's 
too  heavy  for  you.  You  are  making  a  sacrifice 
of  which  you  haven't  even  begun  to  count  the 
cost.  A  sacrifice  which — mark  my  words! — will 
never  achieve  its  aim.  I  know  Brian  Travers 
better  than  you  do.  I  know  him  as  one  man 
knows  another  ;  as  no  woman — no  good  woman, 
even  if  she  be  his  wife — ever  knows  any  man. 
And  from  what  I  know  of  him,  I  foresee  the 
failure,  the  utter  uselessness  of  this  self-immola- 
tion of  yours  on  the  altar  of  his  selfish  weak- 
ness. If  he  is  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  do  you 
think j/^/^  will  be  able  to  hold  him  up?" 

"  At  least  I  shall  have  done  my  best." 

"  He  does  not  deserve  " — 

"  Hush !  All  the  more  reason,  then,  why  I 
should  try  to  help  him." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,"  said  Lyon,  after  a  moment's 
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pause,  "  what  you  are  doing  ?  You  are  immo- 
lating yourself,  not  to  Brian  at  all,  but  to  your 
own  craze  after  usefulness." 

She  grew  a  shade  paler.  "  I — I  don't  think 
so,"  she  murmured.  But  her  eyes  had  a 
frightened  look.  "  And,  anyhow,  it's  my  duty 
to  think  of  Brian  first." 

"  And  /  am— nothing  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  quickly  moved  by  a  sudden  passionate 
impulse  to  the  utterance  of  the  whole  truth. 
"  You  are  everything — in  one  sense.  You  must 
be  content  with  that." 

He  stood  a  moment,  not  speaking — conscious 
that  she  had  uttered  her  last  word.  The  very 
frankness  of  her  confession  witnessed  to  the 
unbroken  strength  of  her  resolution.  Further 
argument  would  be  worse  than  useless, 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  you 
for  saying  so  much,"  he  observed,  after  a  while. 
"  But  I'm  not.  You  only  aggravate  the  hurt 
you've  done  me  by  attempting  to  heal  it  with 
such  transcendental  balms.  I'm  not  spiritually- 
minded  enough  to  appreciate  them.  The  love 
that  shows  itself  by  denying  itself — by  obstin- 
ately refusing  a  man  everything  he  asks  of  it — 
may  be  a  very  lofty  kind  of  love  perhaps.  It's 
certainly  beyond  my  comprehension.  Well,  so 
I  am  not  even  to  have  the  pleasure  of  escorting 
you  to  Jersey?  " 

"  You  must  see  yourself  that — it's  better  not," 
the  girl  answered  in  a  broken  voice. 
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"  Oh,  I  see  nothing.  The  whole  matter  is 
very  dark  to  me,  and  highly  confusing.  But, 
of  course,  I  bow  to  your  judgment  in  the 
matter.  I  had  better  go  back  to  England  by 
the  six  o'clock  boat,  I  suppose — the  one  that 
is  to  bring  Mr.  Maynard.  I  forgot — you  will 
have  an  escort  after  all  in  him." 

Dorothy  seemed  to  have  become  all  at  once 
incapable  of  speech.  She  stood  before  Lyon  in 
perfect  silence,  her  fingers  plucking  nervously 
at  one  another. 

"  So  there's  no  more  to  be  said — except  good- 
bye," he  resumed.  Then  he  half  put  out  his 
hand.  "  Strange  to  think  that  it's  not  yet 
twelve  hours  since  that  night.  Such  a  night ! 
to  go  for  nothing,  after  all." 

"  It  doesn't  go  for  nothing.  It  remains 
always."     She  spoke  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

His  upper  lip  took  the  unlovely  curve — half 
smile,  half  sneer — that  had  ceased  to  be  habitual 
to  it  of  late.  "  Hardly  fair  to  Travers,  that — is 
it  ?  "  he  asked,  almost  insolently  ;  "  since  your 
main  object  is  to  be  true  to  him." 

Her  eyes  were  ablaze  with  indignation.  "  I 
mean  to  be  true  to  him — and  with  him,"  she 
retorted  proudly.     "  I  shall  tell  him  " — 

"Everything?" — in  the  same  exasperating  tone. 

"  I  shall  tell  him  again  " — commanding  her- 
self with  difficulty — "  what  I  told  him  before  he 
went  away,  that  I  don't  love  him,  that  I  am 
only  fond  of  him — as  a  cousin.     And   I  shall 
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tell  him,  besides,  that  I  know  now  I  can  never 
feel  differently — as  he  hoped  I  should  do,  some 
time  or  other.  If  he  still  wishes  to  marry  me 
on  those  terms  " — 

"  Listen ! "  Lyon  interrupted,  his  manner 
wholly  changed.  "  If  you  say  so  much,  he 
may  guess  more.  He  may  ask  you  " — 
"  No.  He  won't  ask  me  anything." 
"  Then  he  must  be  " —  Lyon  pulled  himself 
up  sharply.  "  Any  man  who  really  cared  for  a 
woman  would  be  eager  to  discover  her  reason 
for  feeling  certain  that  she  must  always  remain 
indifferent  to  him.  And  no  man — worthy  the 
name — would  wish  to  persist  in  marrying  a 
woman  when  he  knew  she  cared  for  somebody 
else.  See  here,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  shown 
yourself  very  ready  hitherto  to  listen  to  any 
appeal  of  mine,  but  don't  shut  your  ears  to  this 
one.  If  Travers  asks  you  anything,  promise 
me  to  be  honest  with  him,  for  God's  sake." 

She  paused  a  moment  before  replying.  His 
eyes  pleaded  for  him  more  eloquently  than  his 
tongue  had  done — those  mournful,  tender  blue 
eyes  which  contrasted  so  oddly  with  the  rest  of 
the  dark,  harsh  face  confronting  her.  She  drew 
a  long  breath. 

"  If  he  asks  me,  I  will  tell  him — all  the  truth." 

"  And — one  thing  more.     Promise  to  tell  vie^ 

too,  all  the  truth.     As  soon  as  he  comes  back, 

write  to  me — yes,  that  much  I  may  fairly  ask 

for.     One  letter — but  let  it  be  a  true  one.     Don't 
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think,  before  you  begin  to  write,  of  what  it  would 
be  most  fit  and  proper  to  say  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  write  me  the  truth.  Whether  you  write 
to  tell  me  to  come  back  to  you,  or  to  say  that 
you're  going  to  be  married  next  week  to  Travers, 
let  me  have  the  truth,  without  fear  or  favour !  " 

"  I  will  write,  since  you  wish  it,"  she  said,  half 
turning  away  from  him.  "  But  there  will  be 
nothing  to  say.  Oh,  why  don't  you  go  ? " 
she  exclaimed  suddenly,  turning  round  again 
with  an  impatient  movement.  "  What  is  the 
use  of  our  talking  any  more  ?  " 

His  whole  face  gave  a  kind  of  convulsive 
twitch.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  I'll  go  at  once." 

"  Oh,  not  like  that !  "  Dorothy  cried  after  him, 
holding  out  her  hand — for  he  was  moving  to  the 
door,  without  any  attempt  at  farewell.  "  Not  as 
— as  if  you  were  angry." 

"  Angry  ?     My  darling  !  "  he  said. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  partial  helplessness  that 
appealed  to  her  beyond  her  strength  of  resist- 
ance. She  liked  to  think  so  afterwards ;  to 
imagine  that,  if  he  had  had  both  arms  free 
to  stretch  out  towards  her,  she  might  have  found 
it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  his  embrace. 

"  You  must  stay  with  mc,  Dorothy — I  can't  give 
you  up,"  he  whispered,  his  lips  touching  her  hair. 

She  made  no  answer.  Wearied  out,  she  may 
have  felt  tempted,  for  a  moment,  to  yield  to  his 
importunity. 
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''  Have  a  little  courage  !  "  he  urged  her.  "  I 
know  I'm  not  asking  you  to  do  what  will  cost 
you  nothing  —  but  if  you  love  me! — Oh,  it's 
worth  your  while  to  make  this  sacrifice,  Dorothy! 
Don't  reason  or  argue  any  more  about  the 
matter;  it  isn't  a  matter  for  reason  and  argu- 
ment at  all.  You  must  let  your  heart  decide. 
What's  Brian  Travers'  claim  beside  mine  ?  You 
could  never  be  his  wife  in  reality ;  you  belong 
to  me,  and  you  will  continue  to  belong  to  me, 
though  the  law  and  the  Church  together  were  to 
make  you  his  ten  times  over." 

"  I  can't  think,"  she  faltered  pitifully,  "  why 
you  should  care  for  me  so !  I  am  not  really 
fitted  to  be  your  wife.  I  know  so  little — I  am 
so  different  altogether." 

"  Yes,"  he  interrupted,  "  you  are  different — 
totally  different,  thank  Heaven  !  You  are  every- 
thing that  I  am  not ;  you  have  everything  that 
I  have  lost.  And  therefore — therefore  I  love 
you  with  all  the  strength  of  my  soul — and  I  am 
going  to  keep  you  mine,  in  spite  of  yourself" 

"  No."  She  lifted  her  white  face  resolutely ; 
the  weakness  that  had  momentarily  disabled  her 
from  resistance  was  already  past.  "  No — I  can't 
break  faith — not  even  for  you.  Let  me  go  now, 
please." 

He  loosed  his  hold  of  her  at  once.  "  It's  quite 
true,"  he  observed,  fixing  her  with  a  hard,  keen 
glance — "  women  don't  know  how  to  love.  The 
world  is  always  more  to  them  than  any  one  man  in 
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it.  Well,  since  it  is  your  highest  ambition  to  be 
known  as  a  woman  of  your  word,  by  all  means 
go  and  carry  it  out !  No  doubt  the  unwavering 
esteem  of  East  Hillshire  will  amply  compensate 
you  for  any  little  sacrifice  you  may  have  made 
in  order  to  retain  it." 

He  stopped  suddenly  short,  smitten  with 
compunction.  Swaying  backward  against  the 
end  of  the  mantelpiece,  she  faced  him,  white 
and  dumb,  her  wide-open  eyes  full  of  a  piteous 
appeal  to  his  mercy ;  shivering  under  his  bitter 
words  as  though  they  had  been  so  many  blows. 

"  Heavens !  what  brutes  we  men  are  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  almost  under  his  breath.  "  After  last 
night — to  taunt  j/^z/  with  want  of  love  !  How  could 
any  man  be  guilty  of  such  baseness  ?  You  may 
think  yourself  well  rid  of  such  a  selfish  coward." 

"  Hush  !  "  she  interrupted.  "  I  know  you  did 
not  mean  it — really ;  I  sha'n't  think  of  it  again  " 
—  She  stopped  short  in  her  turn,  seemingly 
because  she  had  no  voice  to  go  on  speaking. 
At  the  same  time  she  put  up  one  hand  sur- 
reptitiously to  the  mantelpiece  to  steady  herself. 

Lyon  saw  the  movement.  "  You  are  trem- 
bling," he  observed  abruptly.  "  You  are  worn 
out — and  no  wonder  !  "  He  moved  forward  an 
arm-chair  that  stood  near.  "  Sit  down  here,"  he 
said.  "You  are  cold,  too" — ^just  touching  her 
hand  as  she  mechanically  obeyed  his  order. 
"And  this  fire  has  quite  gone  down.  Let  me 
see  if  I  can  mend  it  a  little — before  I  go." 
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He  knelt  on  the  hearthrug,  coaxing  the  dying 
embers  till  they  blazed  again,  and  Dorothy  lay 
back  in  the  big  chair  watching  him  silently. 
When  he  got  up  from  his  knees,  and  faced  her, 
she  did  not  turn  her  eyes  away. 

"  You  look  better  now,"  he  observed  briefly. 

"  I  am  better — thanks."  She  looked  up  at 
him  gratefully. 

"  I  don't  ask  your  forgiveness  for  my  inexcus- 
able brutality  just  now,"  he  went  on,  drawing  a 
long  breath.  "  You  must  take  it  that  I  was  mad 
for  the  moment." 

"  I  do."  Her  lips  trembled  ;  she  made  a  great 
effort  to  control  them.  "And  you — you  must 
try  to  believe  that  I — cannot  help  myself." 

"  No,"  he  responded  quickly.  "  Being  what 
you  are,  I  don't  suppose  you  can  help  yourself. 
Only"  —  with  strong  emphasis  —  "I  wish  to 
God  I  could  be  sure  you  are  not  making  a 
mistake !     Good-bye." 

A  strange  darkness,  such  as  gathers  before 
the  eyes  of  men  in  moments  of  unendurable 
physical  agony,  gathered  before  Lyon's  eyes  as 
he  uttered  those  last  words.  He  held  Dorothy's 
hand  for  an  instant — seeing  her  face,  meanwhile, 
blurred  and  blotted  as  by  an  intervening  mist ; 
it  was  by  a  sort  of  instinct  only  that  he  found 
the  door,  and,  somehow  or  other,  got  himself 
downstairs  and  out  into  the  steep  street,  where 
the  sun  was  still  shining  merrily,  and  a  pleasant 
air  blowing  in  from  the  sea. 
18 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THREE   MONTHS   LATER 

"  Time  has  done  with  his  one  stveet  word, 
The  wine  atid  leaven  of  lovely  life." 

IT  was  as  yet  early  in  July  ;  but  the  night  was 
heavy  with  a  sultry  heat  suggestive  rather 
of  mid-August  Although  eleven  had  struck 
some  time  since,  and — despite  the  lateness  of 
the  hour — the  three  windows  in  the  library  of 
the  rambling  old  Manor  House  at  Creyke 
remained  wide  open,  Lyon,  sitting  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves at  a  table  drawn  up  close  to  one  of  the 
aforesaid  windows,  felt  himself  absolutely  pant- 
ing for  air.  With  a  sigh,  born  partly  of  physical 
discomfort,  partly  of  sheer  weariness  and  dejec- 
tion of  spirit,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and,  leaning 
back  in  his  writing-chair,  sat  for  some  minutes 
staring  stupidly  at  two  letters  which  lay  spread 
out  before  him,  side  by  side,  upon  his  blotting- 
book. 

One  of  these  was  in  his  own  handwriting ;  the 
other,  which  had  reached  him  only  twelve  hours 
since,  bore  the  signature  of  Dorothy  Temple. 

274 
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It  was  a  very  short  letter,  this  of  Dorothy's  ; 
very  simply  expressed,  and  —  one  might  have 
fancied  —  easy  of  comprehension.  Yet,  even 
after  Lyon  had  read  it  through  some  half-dozen 
times,  he  had  had  difficulty  in  realising  the 
truth  that  it  conveyed.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  believe  that  all  was  indeed  over ;  that  the 
last  slender  chance  of  happiness  had  slipped 
through  his  fingers.  And  yet  from  the  first  he 
had  —  so  he  supposed  —  schooled  himself  to 
expect  nothing  from  Fate,  less  than  nothing  from 
the  generosity  of  such  a  man  as  Brian  Travers. 

He  knew  now  that,  in  spite  of  this  schooling, 
he  had,  in  his  secret  heart  of  hope,  expected 
everything  from  one  or  the  other. 

And  his  illogical  confidence  had  played  him 
false.  Fate  had  not  gone  out  of  its  way  to  work 
a  miracle  on  his  behalf;  neither  had  Brian  acted 
(who  but  a  semi-lunatic  would  ever  have  dreamed 
of  his  acting?)  in  direct  defiance  of  his  natural 
disposition.  Things  had  fallen  out  exactly  as 
any  man  endowed  with  ordinary  common-sense 
must  have  foreseen  they  would  fall  out,  and  the 
Nothing  which  Lyon's  reason  had  so  frequently 
assured  him  would  be  his  portion,  was  his 
portion.  He  might  say  farewell  to  his  absurd 
plans  for  a  new  life,  his  unsubstantial  dreams  of 
a  future  which  could  never  be  realised.  From 
henceforward  there  was  only  one  course  open 
to  him  :  that  of  an  unwilling  return  to  the  old 
objectless,  spiritless,  purposeless  existence — the 
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old  wearisome  attempt  to  kill  time  by  means  of 
pastimes  which  had  lost  their  savour — the  old 
wretched  inability  to  get  up  a  real,  hearty,  honest 
interest  in  anything — the  old  bitter  scorn  for  his 
fellow-creatures  (rendered  doubly  bitter  now  by 
a  new  and  most  sincere  contempt  for  himself). 
Certainly  the  prospect  before  him  was  not  a 
cheering  one.  If  his  life  for  years  past  had 
seemed  to  him  scarcely  worth  living,  what  of 
these  coming  years,  in  which  he  saw  himself  by 
anticipation  growing  more  and  more  disgusted 
with  self  and  the  world  ?  Envious  now,  not 
only  of  other  men's  successes,  but  of  other  men's 
happinesses  ;  tortured  by  the  ache  of  unsatisfied 
passion  ;  stung  to  impotent  rage  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  own  loss  was  another's  gain — and 
that  other,  one  whom  he  honestly  held  unworthy 
of  the  prize  destiny  had  decreed  to  him  ?  Mus- 
ing on  his  prospect,  which  stretched  itself  out 
before  his  mind's  eye  with  such  cruel  clearness 
that  he  seemed  to  be  already  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  sandy  waste  he  surveyed,  it  was  small 
wonder  if  his  dark  face  took  on  its  hardest  and 
most  forbidding  expression,  the  brows  drawn 
close  together  in  a  painful  frown,  the  compressed 
lips  tightening  more  and  more  into  an  unyielding 
straight  line. 

"  Well,  it's  a  prospect  that  doesn't  bear  think- 
ing about,"  he  said  to  himself  at  length,  getting 
up  and  pushing  back  his  chair.  "  Fortunately — 
or  unfortunately — one  can  live  through  anything 
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— with  the  help  of  regular  meals  and  an  undam- 
aged constitution.  I  see  myself  still  cumbering 
the  earth  at  eighty — preaching  cheap  cynicism  at 
my  club  to  any  one  I  can  induce  to  listen  to  me 
— and  making  life  a  burden  to  my  valet." 

He  crossed  slowly  over  to  one  of  the  open 
windows,  and,  resting  both  arms  upon  the  sill, 
leaned  out  into  the  night.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
illuminated  only  by  "  the  faint  light  of  stars  " ; 
the  massive  outlines  of  a  group  of  cedars  on 
the  left  barely  detached  themselves  from  the 
prevailing  soft  gloom.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  window,  the  ground  fell  rapidly  into  a 
slope,  and  at  the  end  of  this  slope — perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away — a  group  of  twinkling 
lights  proclaimed  the  presence  of  the  pit-village  ; 
a  presence  further  proclaimed  by  the  medley 
of  sounds  which,  every  now  and  then,  disturbed 
the  stillness  of  the  night  air,  sounds  of  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  intermingled  with  snatches  of  hoarse 
and  unmusical  song,  and  a  confused  noise  of 
men's  voices  in  angry  (and  apparently  tipsy) 
dispute.  Lyon  listened  to  this  unlovely  concert 
with  a  faint  smile  not  pleasant  to  see. 

"*You  have  so  much  to  fill  your  life,'"  he 
quoted  to  himself  from  the  letter  lying  on  the 
table  behind  him.  "Yes,  so  much  indeed.  Miss 
Temple !  I  possess  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  being  able  to  shut  a  public-house  or  two 
against  those  drunken  beasts  yonder — so  long 
as  I'm  prepared  to  be  stoned  for  my  pains ;  I 
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can  afford  to  reglaze  the  reading-room  windows 
as  often  as  my  public-spirited  tenants  please 
to  break  them — and  that's  about  once  a  week, 
on  an  average.  No  doubt,  I  ought  not  to  com- 
plain— my  life  is  a  full  one.  I  wish  to  heaven  I 
had  never  set  foot  inside  Creighton's  doors  ! " 

He  lifted  himself  from  his  leaning  position, 
and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  No," — pausing,  after  a  while,  in  his  walk, — 
"on  reflection,  that's  a  lie.  I'm  not  sorry,  on 
the  whole.  Indeed,  I'm  not  sure  I  regret  any- 
thing. Her  marrying  Travers  is  rank  folly, 
and  a  hideous  mistake  ;  at  the  same  time,  she 
spoke  truly :  if  she  had  let  me  persuade  her  to 
break  her  word  to  him,  she  would  not  have 
been  the  woman  I  took  her  for  —  and  take 
her  for  still,  since  she  has  refused  to  be  per- 
suaded. It's  something  to  keep  one  ideal 
unshattered.  One  pays  for  it,  of  course,  as  one 
pays  for  everything  in  this  world.  It  may  be 
I'm  paying  too  much — more  than  the  ideal's 
worth,  intrinsically.  We  won't  -  probe  that 
question  too  nicely.  Having  lost  the  substance, 
I  may  as  well  try  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
prefer  a  shadow." 

Taking  up  Dorothy's  letter  from  the  table, 
he  read  it  through  once  more.  "  She  is  certainly 
very  guileless,"  he  commented  bitterly,  on 
coming  to  the  end.  "  Or  very  self-deceiving — 
which  is  it  ?  She  calls  him  generous,  because 
he  asked  no  questions.      As   if  his   asking  no 
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questions  were  not  the  most  consummate  proof 
of  shameless  selfishness  he  could  have  given. 
If  he  had  asked  questions — if  he  had  insisted  on 
probing  the  reason  of  her  conviction  that  she 
could  never  care  for  him — if  he  had  drawn  any 
kind  of  confession  from  her  —  why,  then,  for 
very  shame  he  must  have  released  her  from  her 
promise.  He  was  too  wary  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  Instead  of  asking  questions,  he 
settles  the  marriage  for  September.  Generous  ? 
It  is  a  cur's  action — the  action  of  a  man  who 
simply  wants  his  way,  and  will  use  any  means 
in  order  to  get  it — to  whom  she  is  nothing,  her 
happiness  nothing,  apart  from  his  own  wishes. 
Could  not  she  have  seen  that — ought  she  not 
to  have  seen  it  ? — Well,  what  use  if  she  had  ? 
The  recognition  of  his  baseness  would  only 
have  made  her  sacrifice  of  herself  more  painful. 
It  would  not  have  absolved  her,  in  her  own 
sight,  from  the  obligation  to  keep  faith  with  him." 
He  laid  the  letter  down  again.  "  That  fellow 
has  missed  a  great  chance — if  only  he  knew  it. 
He  might  have  been  a  hero  in  her  eyes  for  ever. 
What  right  have  I,  though,  to  reproach  him  for 
not  acting  like  a  hero  ?  My  own  conduct  has 
been  unheroic  enough.  What  have  I  done, 
but  add  to  her  burden  by  reproaches  and 
entreaties  which  hurt  her  cruelly — as  I  intended 
they  should  do  —  though  she  had  too  much 
strength  and  loyalty  to  let  them  influence  her 
decision.     I  need  not  flatter  myself  that  I  shall 
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cut  any  other  than  a  sorry  figure  in  her  memory 
— as  the  man  who  did  his  best  to  make  her 
false  to  his  friend.  No,  no  ;  instead  of  casting 
stones  at  Brian  Travers,  I  should  do  better  to  sit 
down  and  realise  what  a  singularly  contemptible 
part  I  have  played  myself  in  this  business." 

His  eye  fell  at  this  moment  upon  the  second 
sheet  of  paper  lying  on  the  blotting-book — his 
own  reply  to  Dorothy's  letter.  Couched  in  even 
briefer  terms  than  the  note  it  acknowledged, 
it  consisted  only  of  half  a  dozen  lines.  His 
face  softened  a  little  as  he  re-read  these  lines. 

"  At  least,  I  have  written  nothing  here  which 
would  give  her  a  fresh  right  to  despise  me," 
was  his  reflection.  "  I  have  acquiesced  in  her 
decision — she  could  not  expect  me  to  rejoice 
in  it.  And  I  have  neither  lamented  nor  re- 
proached ;  I  have  even  forborne  to  warn  her 
afresh  that  she  is  making  a  mistake." 

He  folded  the  letter  carefully  and  put  it  into 
an  envelope.  "  And  yet,"  he  added,  pausing 
with  the  envelope  in  his  hand  before  closing 
it,  "it  is  a  mistake — a  more  awful  one  than 
she  guesses.  She  has  undertaken  more  than 
her  strength  will  bear — pledged  herself  to  more 
than  she  can  possibly  pay.  And  when  she 
recognises  the  truth — then  God  help  her  !  for  she 
will  assuredly  find  no  help  in  Brian  Travers." 

END    OF   PART    I. 


PART     II 


God  loved  Hussein — and  would  not  suffer  him 
to  attain  to  any  thin  g.^^ 
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CHAPTER  I 
AT   SAN   LORENZO 

"  The  sun  may  shine,  atid  we  be  cold." 

TAKE  care  of  Dolly,  Robin.  And  don't 
go  out  of  sight,  either  of  you." 

"  No,  mummy  dear,  we  won't.  Catch  hold  of 
my  hand,  Dolly.  No,  don't  begin  picking  them 
yet ;  they're  ever  so  much  bigger  higher  up." 

"  They "  were  the  white  narcissus  flowers 
with  which  the  olive  terraces  leading  up  to  San 
Lorenzo's  rude  shrine  are  literally  carpeted  in 
the  early  days  of  April.  From  her  seat  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  grey  olive — a  patriarch  among 
his  brethren — growing  half-way  up  the  northern 
side  of  that  long  ridge  of  hill  from  the  top  of 
which,  looking  southwards,  the  eye  travels  past 
the  outlying  white  villas  of  San  Remo  to  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  Robin's  mother 
beheld  a  veritable  sea  of  starry  blossoms  spread- 
ing, in  climbing  waves,  above,  below,  and  on 
every  side  of  her,  as  far  as  her  sight  could 
reach.     The  all-glorifying  sunshine  of  an  Italian 
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spring  morning  bathed  the  flower-clothed  slope 
with  a  flood  of  light,  and  shimmered  mysteri- 
ously between  the  grey-green  leaves,  and  along 
the  fantastically-twisted  boughs,  and  down  the 
gnarled  silvery  trunks  of  the  hoary  old  trees 
that  at  intervals  overshadowed  it.  Every  now 
and  then  a  tiny  breeze,  wafted  across  the  hill- 
top from  the  unseen  sea  on  the  other  side, 
would  pass  through  the  branches  of  the  olives 
with  a  rustling  sigh,  and  set  the  whole  floral 
company  clustered  round  their  ancient  roots 
dancing  daintily  for  a. moment. 

Some  women  would  have  found  it  occupation 
enough,  on  such  a  morning,  to  sit  idle  in  the 
olive-shade,  and  watch  for  the  recurring  delicate 
puff  of  air  which  never  failed  to  wake  so  pretty 
a  response  among  the  trees  overhead  and  the 
flowers  underfoot.  Not  so  Robin's  mother. 
Her  children  had  no  sooner  left  her,  than  she 
took  up  a  book  and  began  to  read  diligently. 
And  if,  now  and  then,  her  eyes  wandered  in- 
voluntarily from  the  printed  page  before  them 
to  the  exquisite  surroundings  of  her  place  of 
study,  she  never  suffered  them  to  play  truant 
long,  but  recalled  them  almost  immediately — 
once  or  twice  with  a  movement  of  impatience 
— to  more  serious  employment. 

The  voices  of  the  little  narcissus-pickers  grew 
more  and  more  indistinct,  dwindled,  and  finally 
died  away  into  the  distance ;  still  the  mother 
read  on  undisturbed.     Apparently  she  imagined 
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it  unnecessary  to  watch  her  children  closely ; 
trusting  either  to  a  general  habit  of  obedience 
on  their  part,  or  to  the  stability  of  Robin's 
plighted  word,  she  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  would  not  dream  of  transgressing  her 
command.  When,  therefore,  she  at  length 
closed  her  book  and  glanced  round, —  to  find 
that  the  boy  and  girl  had  alike  vanished  wholly 
from  view, —  her  surprise  was  as  great  as  her 
alarm. 

Certainly,  Robin  had  altogether  failed  to 
keep  his  readily-given  promise.  In  justice  to 
him,  however, —  as  a  small  boy  of  honourable 
principles, — it  should  be  said  that  he  had  given 
the  promise  in  all  good  faith,  and  that  his 
failure  to  keep  it  might  fairly  be  accounted  to 
him  as  an  error  rather  than  a  crime.  At  seven 
years  old,  with  thousands  of  the  Narcissus 
poeticus  above  and  around  one,  only  waiting  to 
be  picked, — those  a  little  farther  off,  a  little 
higher  up,  always  looking  larger  and  whiter 
than  those  quite  near  at  hand, — it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  one  did  not  after  a  while 
forget  to  turn  back  dutifully  every  two  minutes 
or  so,  just  to  make  sure  that  the  skirt  of  one's 
mother's  gown  was  still  easily  visible  in  the 
distance  ; — poor  mother  !  who,  strange  to  say, 
did  not  seem  to  care  about  picking  flowers 
herself.  Then,  Robin's  already  divided  mind 
was  further  distracted  by  the  care  of  Dolly, — 
Dolly,  two  years  his  junior,  a  sadly  short-legged 
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and  short-winded  climber,  needing  much  assist- 
ance in  her  scrambles  from  terrace  to  terrace, 
and  terribly  given  to  dropping  her  own  and 
her  brother's  joint  spoils  out  of  the  gathered-up 
corners  of  her  frock,  whenever  Robin  failed 
for  an  instant  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
them  and  her.  Burdened  thus  with  many 
cares,  and  lured  onward  a  step  at  a  time  by  the 
temptation  to  add  finer  and  yet  finer  specimens 
to  his  store,  Robin,  without  any  intention  of 
disobedience  in  his  heart,  found  himself  atop 
of  the  ridge  and  going  down  the  other  side — 
honestly  unconscious  of  having  done  evil,  until 
the  sparkle  of  the  sea  revealed  to  him  how  far  he 
had  strayed  from  the  bounds  set  by  his  mother's 
order. 

This  revelation  took  him  considerably  aback ; 
but  he  gave  his  dismay  no  voice.  Indeed,  his 
first  impulse  was  to  conceal  it  from  Dolly, — 
Dolly,  whom  he  had  been  at  immense  pains  to 
train  into  an  attitude  of  unswerving  respect  for 
himself — respect  which,  he  felt  instinctively, 
any  unguarded  admission  of  wrong-doing  or 
weakness  on  his  own  part  must  seriously  affect. 
He  merely  remarked,  therefore,  with  a  finely- 
simulated  air  of  carelessness — 

"  Come,  we've  got  enough  now.  We'll  go 
back." 

"  Lots  more,"  observed  Dolly  succinctly — 
emphasising  her  observation  by  pointing  with  a 
fat  forefinger  to  the  terraces  below.    "  Big  ones." 
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"  Yes,  I  see,"  returned  masculine  wisdom  in 
a  superior  manner.  "  But  it's  too  late  to  get 
those  to-day.  We  can  come  again  to-morrow. 
Oh,  Dolly !  do  keep  your  frock  up !  You'll 
have  them  all  out  again,  if  you  don't  take  care." 

"  Bring  baskets  to  -  morrow,"  interrupted 
Dolly — unheeding  of  reproaches  and  warnings 
alike.     "  And  pick  them  all!' 

"  I  don't  know  if  we  could  pick  them  all." 
Robin  shook  his  head  over  the  undertaking. 
"They're  such  a  lot,  you  see — we  might  try, 
though  " — brightening.  "  Perhaps,  if  we  came 
very  early,  and  brought  our  dinner  in  one  of  the 
baskets —  Now,  hold  up  your  frock — tight,  with 
both  hands — and  I'll  hold  your  arm  " — 

"  Where  we  going  now  ? "  Dolly  inquired. 

"  Why,  back  to  mummy,  of  course  !  "  Robin 
spoke  the  more  boldly  and  confidently  that  he 
was  secretly  beginning  to  feel  some  uncertainty 
as  to  "  mummy's  "  exact  whereabouts.  "  She's 
down  on  the  other  side,  by  that  funny  big  tree 
that's  all  empty  inside — don't  you  'member  ?  " 

Dolly  "  'membered  "  the  tree  in  question  well 
enough — quite  as  well  as  Robin  himself  Un- 
fortunately, it  turned  out  that  with  neither  of 
them  did  remembrance  of  the  giant  hollow- 
trunked  olive  extend  to  its  position  among  the 
other  olives.  In  vain  did  Robin  say  airily, 
"  This  way,"  and,  when  "  this  way  "  proved  to  be 
the  wrong  one,  turn  undaunted  in  the  opposite 
direction  ;  he  had  lost  his  bearings,  and  could 
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not  hit  upon  the  path  of  return.  Among  ranks 
upon  ranks  of  terraces,  each  terrace  just  like 
the  other,  all  alike  planted  with  olives,  all 
carpeted  alike  with  white  narcissus,  the  topo- 
graphical instinct  of  a  tourist  of  seven  may 
easily  become  hopelessly  bewildered.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes,  the  dreadful  truth  that  he  and 
his  sister  were  lost  had  dawned  upon  Robin's 
youthful  mind. 

Before  the  contemplation  of  this  overwhelming 
catastrophe,  even  Robin's  regard  for  his  dignity 
momentarily  gave  way.  His  confession  of  the 
dismal  truth  to  Dolly  was  made  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  unmanly  sobs — with  the  natural  result 
that  Dolly,  though  really  much  less  impressed 
by  the  perils  of  their  position,  —  not  being  as 
yet  promoted,  like  her  brother,  to  fairy-tales  in 
two  syllables,  and  thus  made  perfectly  aware  of 
the  awful  dangers  to  which  lost  children  are 
invariably  exposed,  —  began  to  cry  lustily  for 
company.  At  the  sound  of  her  loud  wailing, 
Robin  made  a  generous  effort  to  pull  himself 
together. 

"  Don't  cry,  Doll,"  he  adjured  her  valiantly, 
rubbing  away  his  own  tears  manfully  with  his 
knuckles.  "  P'r'aps  they'll  find  us  before — before 
we  die.  And  I  s'pose  there  aren't  any  wild 
beasts  in  this  wood  ;  'cos  if  there  were,  mother 
wouldn't  let  us  come  here  at  all.  Only  those 
boys  in  the  Sunday  book  used  to  play  on  the 
edge  of  a  forest  that  had  lions  in  it,  and  the 
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lions  didn't  hurt  them  unless  they  went  too  far 
in — I  wonder  if  we're  far  in  ?  " 

"  Would  the  lions  eat  us  ?  "  inquired  Dolly  in 
an  awestruck,  tremulous  whisper. 

"  Of  course  they  would.  I  haven't  got  a 
spear  to  fight  them  with,  you  see,  like  the  boy 
in  the  book.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Doll— if 
the  robber-captain  comes,  I'll  fight  hivi  for 
you"— 

"  Will  he  be  sure  to  come  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  There's  a  man  coming  up 
the  hill  now — but  he  doesn't  look  quite  like 
him.  He's  got  such  ord'n'y  clothes  on,"  observed 
Robin  in  a  depreciatory  tone,  "  and  a  hat  just 
like  father's.  Oh,  how  fast  he  does  walk ! " 
clutching  Dolly's  arm  in  a  paroxysm  of  mingled 
terror  and  admiration.  ''Just  look  !  he'll  be  up 
here  in  a  minute  " — 

In  truth,  the  newcomer  on  the  scene — a  big, 
broad-shouldered,  strongly-built  man,  prosaically 
arrayed  in  the  short  tweed  coat,  knickerbockers, 
and  comfortable  if  unbecoming  straw  hat  which 
together  constitute  the  ordinary  livery  of  the 
actively-disposed  Briton  on  his  summer  travels 
— was  mounting  the  series  of  terraces  which 
still  lay  between  him  and  the  bent  and  crooked 
old  olive,  under  which  the  two  children  had 
stopped  short  when  Robin  first  began  to 
expound  the  true  nature  of  their  situation  to 
his  sister,  at  a  rate  which  not  only  spoke  well 
for  the  strength  of  his  wind  and  limb,  but  was 
19 
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calculated  to  strike  the  mind  of  an  aspiring 
athlete  in  his  eighth  year  with  absolute  awe. 
In  the  interest  of  watching  the  magnificent 
length  and  ease  of  the  stranger's  ascending 
strides,  Robin  forgot  to  think  of  his  possibly 
sinister  character  and  evil  purposes  towards 
himself  and  Dolly ;  and  Dolly,  faithful  to  her 
role  of  copyist,  dried  her  eyes  also,  and  for  a 
while  imitated  Robin  by  staring  at  the  active 
tourist  with  all  her  might.  However,  when — as 
presently  happened  —  he  gained  the  topmost 
terrace,  and,  passing  close  to  the  two  children, 
glanced  at  them  inquiringly  for  a  moment, 
Dolly's  alarms  renewed  themselves,  and  she 
shrank  fearfully  behind  her  brother. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of,  you  silly  little 
thing?"  demanded  Robin  in  a  low  voice — 
contemptuously,  indeed,  but  yet  not  unkindly. 
(He  was  quite  aware  that  one  cannot  expect  a 
girl  to  face  danger  in  the  unmoved  manner 
peculiar  to  his  own  sex.)  "  Can't  you  see  it's 
just  a  gentleman?" 

"  He  had  such  a  big  stick,"  whimpered  Dolly 
in  self-excuse. 

"Well,  don't  all  grown-up  men  have  big 
sticks,  stupid?  I  wish,"  quoth  Robin,  growing 
very  brave  indeed — "  I  wish  I'd  spoken  to  him, 
and  asked  him  to  help  us  find  mummy.  He 
looked  rather  cross,  but  I'm  sure  he  was  an 
EngHsh  gentleman.  I've  a  great  mind  to  run 
after  him  now ;  I  could  catch  him  if  I  ran  very 
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fast.  And  I  can  run  very  fast  when  I'm 
without  you  " — 

But  here  Dolly,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  being 
left  for  a  time  alone,  lifted  up  so  vehement  a 
voice  of  protest  against  the  daring  plan,  that 
Robin  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  altogether  sorry  to  be  precluded  from 
displaying  his  heroism  in  so  extreme  a  fashion. 

Meanwhile,  the  big  Englishman  continued  his 
rapid  road  downhill,  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
admiration  he  had  excited — and  without  the 
smallest  inkling  of  the  distressing  position  in 
which  he  had  left  his  diminutive  admirers. 
The  children's  good  looks  —  Robin  was  a 
singularly  handsome  boy,  while  little  Dolly,  if 
she  could  not  boast  very  regular  features,  had 
been  well-endowed  by  nature  in  the  matter  of 
pink  cheeks  and  yellow  locks — had  attracted 
his  notice  for  an  instant ;  then  he  passed  on, 
and  thought  no  more  about  them.  The  fact  of 
their  being  alone  made  no  impression  —  no 
particular  impression  whatever — upon  his  mind  ; 
and,  even  had  it  done  so,  such  impression  would 
at  once  have  been  neutralised  by  the  very 
natural  following  reflection  that  a  guardian  of 
some  kind — mother,  nurse,  or  governess — must 
undoubtedly  be  in  the  near  neighbourhood. 
Under  no  circumstances,  therefore,  short  of 
receiving  a  direct  appeal  for  assistance,  would 
he  have  dreamed  that  it  could  be  incumbent 
upon  him,  as  a  benevolent  passer-by,  to  proceed 
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to  the  succour  of  these  modern  babes  in  the 
wood. 

Very  soon,  thanks  to  his  active  movements, 
he  found  himself  halfway  down  the  long  slope. 
Here,  where  two  paths  struck  off  in  opposite 
directions  into  the  woods,  he  paused  suddenly ; 
and,  having  first  looked  about  him  irresolutely 
for  a  minute  or  two,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
reconnoitring  unknown  ground,  took  out  a  small 
pocket-map,  and  consulted  it  with  attention. 
The  result  of  this  consultation  was  that  he 
presently  took  the  path  to  his  left,  and  resumed 
his  course — still  a  downward  one — at  an  even 
increased  rate  of  speed. 

The  path  on  which  he  had  entered,  guided  by 
his  map,  scarcely  merited  so  respectable  a  name 
— beinsf  little  more  than  a  mule-track  of  the 
roughest  description,  full  of  huge  rolling  stones 
brought  down  by  a  winter  torrent.  It  was 
tortuous  as  well  as  steep,  with  innumerable 
sharp  turns  and  corners  ;  corners  so  sharp  that 
our  pedestrian,  swinging  rapidly  round  one  of 
them,  narrowly  escaped  knocking  over  a  lady 
who,  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  was 
ascending  the  hill  at  nearly  as  great  a  pace  as 
he  himself  was  descending  it.  But  for  the  aid 
of  the  formidable  stick  which  had  struck  so 
deep  a  terror  into  Dolly's  timid  little  soul,  he 
could  hardly  have  stopped  himself  in  time  to 
avert  this  catastrophe.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
lady,  startled,  and   already   out   of  breath   by 
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reason  of  her  own  previous  haste,  staggered 
back  a  pace  or  two,  and  must  have  completely 
lost  her  balance, — an  accident  which,  seeing  the 
path  ran  alongside  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine, 
might  have  been  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences, — had  not  he  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  catch  her  by  the  arm. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons ! "  he  exclaimed,  hastily  releasing  her 
as  she  regained  her  equilibrium.  "  I  should 
have  looked  better  where  I  was  going — but  one 
grows  careless  in  these  lonely  places.  Pray 
allow  me  to  apologise  most  sincerely  " — 

He  broke  off  suddenly  and  completely  in  the 
midst  of  his  vigorous  expressions  of  regret;  a  light 
of  recognition — that  for  an  instant  seemed  glad 
recognition — flashed  over  his  strong,  sombre  face 
with  the  effect  of  sheet-lightning  playing  upon 
a  mass  of  dark  rock,  and  was  gone.  Then  he 
spoke  again,  in  a  slightly  altered  voice — 

*'  I  am  the  more  sorry — now  I  see — I  beg 
your  pardon  for  not  recognising  you  at  once  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Travers."  (He  hesitated  perceptibly  before 
uttering  this  name,  as  though  it  had  cost  him 
some  effort  of  memory  to  recall  it.)  "  Excuse 
my  stupidity — my  double  stupidity.  This  is 
such  an  unexpected  .  .  .  pleasure."  (Again  he 
seemed  to  have  been  searching  for  the  right 
word;  and  this  time — to  judge  from  the  dis- 
satisfied and  thoroughly  unjoyous  tone  in  which 
he  uttered  that  he  finally  elected  to  use — he 
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had  been  baulked  in  his  search.)  "  I  hope  you 
are  quite  well?"  And  he  half  extended  his 
hand. 

"  Quite,  thank  you."  Robin's  mother  was 
very  pale.  She  did  not  seem  to  observe  the 
hand  half  offered  her,  and  its  owner  therefore 
prudently  proceeded  to  withdraw  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  frighten  you,"  he  observed,  as  he  did  so,  in 
a  tone  quite  remarkable  for  its  frigidity.  "  It 
was  abominably  careless  of  me ;  one  has  no 
business  to  rush  round  corners  in  that  heedless 
fashion." 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing ! "  she  averred  eagerly. 
"  It  did  not  matter — pray  don't  trouble  your- 
self." 

"  One  is  naturally  annoyed  to  know  that  one 
has  startled  a  lady  half  out  of  her  wits." 

"  I  am  not  so  easily  startled  out  of  my  wits, 
I  hope,"  she  retorted,  in  something  of  her  old 
quick  fashion.  "  I  am  frightened — but  that's 
for  another  reason  altogether.  I  am  in  great 
distress  about  my  children  —  my  two  little 
children.     I  can't  find  them  anywhere." 

"  You  cannot  find  .  .  .  your  children  ? "  He 
said  the  words  slowly;  they  refused  to  come 
trippingly  from  his  tongue. 

"No.  They  were  picking  flowers  while  I 
read,  and  somehow  they  wandered  out  of  sight 
without  my  noticing  it.  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself!    I  have  called  to  them  again  and  again ; 
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I  can't  make  them  hear  me.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do — where  to  go.  Mr.  Lyon,  you  will  help 
me  to  look  for  them  ?  " 

"With  pleasure,"  Lyon  answered  politely. 
"  But  it  seems  to  me  you  are  alarming  yourself 
unnecessarily,"  eyeing  her  white  face  and  quiver- 
ing lips  with  what  she  felt  to  be  a  coldly  dis- 
approving look.  "  Remember,  they  are  not  likely 
to  come  to  any  harm  in  these  olive-gardens.  And 
finding  them  can  only  be  a  question  of  time." 

"  But  Dolly  is  such  a  little  thing,  and  so 
easily  frightened  !  She  is  particularly  afraid  of 
dogs, — the  sight  of  a  big  dog  nearly  frightens 
her  into  a  fit, — and  most  of  the  caretakers  in 
these  gardens  keep  such  savage  ones.  And 
Robin  is  very  rash  and  adventurous ;  he  may 
lead  her  into  all  sorts  of  places — most  dangerous 
places."  A  thrill  of  terror  was  in  Dorothy's 
voice,  and  her  mouth  worked  convulsively. 

But  here,  luckily,  Lyon  bethought  himself  of 
the  small  couple  he  had  passed  on  the  hilltop 
so  short  a  time  before. 

"  Two  children,  I  think  you  said  ?  Boy  and 
girl  ?  the  girl  the  younger  of  the  two  ?  That's 
all  right !  I've  not  a  doubt  I  met  them  just  now 
— not  more  than  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Where  ?  "  Dorothy  inquired  breathlessly. 

"  Up  yonder ;  just  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge," 
he  signed  over  his  shoulder.  "  Was  the  girl 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  kind  of  sun  -  bonnet 
thing  on  her  head,  and  light  hair  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  yes,  that's  Dolly  !  And  Robin  had  on 
a  sailor  suit." 

"The  same,  then.  I'll  go  and  fetch  them 
down.  You  can  sit  here  and  rest  till  they 
arrive.  No,  really,  you  had  better  not  come 
any  farther  yourself;  this  path  is  excessively 
rough.  I  will  tell  .  .  .  your  children" — again 
that  scarcely  perceptible  pause — "  that  you  have 
commanded  me  to  recall  them,  and  they  shall 
be  with  you  in  a  very  few  moments.  Only 
don't  move  away  from  this  spot,  I  beg.  Because, 
if  you  do  move,  you  will  certainly  reduce  us  to 
the  necessity  of  searching  for  you." 

He  turned  away,  and,  without  heeding  either 
her  thanks  or  her  protestations,  shot  up  the 
path  he  had  just  come  down  at  a  pace  it  would 
assuredly  have  been  impossible  for  her  —  even 
though  spurred  by  maternal  anxiety — to  emu- 
late. A  curious  smile  flitted  about  the  corners 
of  his  lips  as  he  went. 

"  Well,  Fate  does  certainly  seem  to  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  baulking  all  our  fore- 
casts ! "  was  his  inward  reflection.  "  I  fancied 
I  had  exhausted  in  imagination  all  the  circum- 
stances that  could  possibly  attend  such  a 
re7icontre  as  this.  It  appears  I  was  mistaken. 
Of  course,  after  eight  years,  one  is — or  should 
be  —  prepared  for  anything.  I  was  equally 
prepared  to  find  her  annoyed  by  my  reappear- 
once,  or  civilly  indifferent  to  it.  But — too  pre- 
occupied even  to  go  through   the  formality  of 
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shaking  hands!  and,  at  the  same  time,  quite 
ready  to  make  use  of  me  as  a  runner  of  errands 
on  behalf  of  Brian's  children — that's  a  conjunc- 
tion I  did  not  anticipate.  Ah,  here  are  the 
youngsters !  They  have  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  extend  their  wanderings  farther." 

They  had  not,  in  fact,  moved  from  the  shelter 
of  the  tree  under  which  Lyon  had  seen  them 
first.  Reassured,  perhaps,  by  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  supposed  robber  -  captain  into  a 
peaceable  tourist,  they  had  apparently  resolved 
to  await  the  course  of  events,  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, to  get  what  fun  they  could  out  of  their 
perplexing  situation.  So  they  had  settled  down 
in  the  shade  of  the  crooked  olive  ;  and  while 
Dolly,  seated  on  its  roots,  engaged  in  some 
mysterious  game  with  the  flowers  in  her  lap, 
Robin,  with  a  broken-off  bough,  which  he  had 
carefully  stripped  of  its  leaves,  poised  on  his 
shoulder  to  represent  a  rifle,  was  stalking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  her,  keeping  sentry. 

Perceiving  Lyon's  massive  figure  emerging 
once  more  from  among  the  olives,  the  boy 
stopped  short  in  his  martial  walk  and  faced 
the  returning  intruder  with  an  outward  and 
assumed  calmness,  much  at  variance  with  the 
inward  misgivings  which  the  stranger's  unex- 
pected reappearance  aroused  in  his  mind. 

Lyon's  first  utterance  was  not  calculated  to 
lay  these  misgivings  to  rest.  Unused  to  deal 
with  children,  he  failed  to  see  that  the  case  was 
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one  for   cautious   advances,  and   proceeded   to 
deliver  himself  bluntly  of  his  commission. 

"You're  young  Travers,  I  suppose?"  he  said 
interrogatively.  Robin  nodded,  grasping  his 
olive-bough  very  tightly  in  his  small  clammy 
hand.  "  I've  been  sent  to  fetch  you  and  your 
sister." 

Here  Dolly  rose  precipitately  to  her  feet, 
tumbling  every  narcissus  in  her  lap  to  the 
ground.  But  for  once  Robin  took  no  heed  of 
her  misdemeanours.  His  great  dark  eyes  were 
fixed,  in  mingled  curiosity  and  apprehension, 
upon  his  formidable-looking  interlocutor,  whose 
mode  of  address  was  so  suspiciously  suggestive 
of  the  robber-captain,  if  his  garments  could  not 
be  said  to  dress  the  part  appropriately.  But 
then,  robber-captains  have  been  known  to  dis- 
guise themselves  before  now. 

Being  a  plucky  little  fellow  at  heart,  however, 
Robin  resolved  not  to  yield  without  a  struggle 
to  the  perfidious  foe.  "Where  do  you  want  to 
take  us?"  he  demanded  suspiciously. 

"  Down  the  hill  to  your  mother.  Do  you 
know  that  she  has  been  looking  everywhere  for 
you.  You  have  frightened  her  to  death  by 
running  off  in  this  fashion,"  said  Lyon  severely, 
having  a  vague  idea  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
improve  the  occasion  by  administering  some 
kind  of  reproof. 

Robin  let  the  reproof  pass.  But  he  still 
continued  to  eye    Lyon  with   distrust.     Vague 
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recollections  of  blood  -  curdling  histories  of 
children  lured  to  enchanted  castles  by  means 
of  false  messages  stirred  uncomfortably  in  his 
small  brain.     "  What's  your  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  My  name  is  Lyon,"  gravely  returned  the 
owner  of  the  patronymic,  beginning  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  humour  of  the  situation. 

"  And  are  you  a  friend  of  mummy's  ?  " 

Lyon  paused  an  instant  before  replying  "  Yes." 

"  I  never  saw  you  before,"  was  Master  Travers' 
comment. 

"  I  daresay  not.  I  never  saw  yoti  before, 
either.  It's  many  years  since  I  saw  your  mother 
— or  your  father." 

"  Did  you  know  mummy  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  like  me  ? "  interrupted  Dolly,  who 
had  suddenly  become  much  interested  in  the 
conversation. 

"  She  was  rather  older  than  you.  Come," 
said  Lyon,  who  felt  that  he  had  answered 
questions  enough,  and  that  further  catechising 
might  become  inconvenient.  "  We  mustn't 
keep  her  waiting  any  longer.  Pick  up  your 
flowers  and  let  us  go." 

Robin,  reassured  as  to  the  stranger's  good 
intentions — it  seemed  impossible  to  suspect  evil 
of  a  person  who  had  known  "  mummy  "  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  —  and  overawed  by  his 
imperious  manner,  made  no  further  attempt  to 
create  delay.  The  floral  treasure  which  Dolly 
had   scattered    abroad — by   this   time   growing 
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somewhat  the  worse  for  wear — was  once  more 
collected,  and  the  trio  were  soon  on  their  way 
downhill. 

"  How  came  you  to  stray  away  like  this  ? " 
Mr.  Lyon  inquired  presently,  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  making  conversation,  —  an  object 
which  he  fully  attained  by  his  well  -  chosen 
question,  for  Robin's  voluble  explanations  had 
hardly  come  to  an  end  before  that  sharp  turn 
of  the  path  which  Lyon  had  rounded  so  un- 
thinkingly twenty  minutes  before,  to  find  so 
great  a  surprise  awaiting  him  beyond,  brought 
the  little  party  within  sight  of  Mrs.  Travers. 

She  stood,  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  an 
olive,  her  hands  knit  together  in  front  of  her, 
looking  up  the  path  for  the  first  sign  of  the 
children's  approach,  her  whole  attitude  curiously 
expressive  of  the  constraint  she  was  putting 
upon  herself  in  remaining  stationary.  Seeing 
her,  Robin  broke  into  a  subdued  whoop  of 
delight. 

"  There  she  is  !  I  must  run  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"Take  care  of  Dolly,  please,  Mr.  Lyon.  She 
can't  walk  very  well  on  big  stones."  And  he 
flew  down  the  rough  path,  agile  and  sure-footed 
as  a  young  roe,  straight  into  Dorothy's  waiting 
arms. 

The  meeting  between  mother  and  son  made 
a  pretty  picture  enough  ;  and  so,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Lyon  thought,  for  he  stood  a  moment  contem- 
plating  it,   quite   oblivious   of  his   small   com- 
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panion's  presence,  until  he  felt  a  pull  at  his 
sleeve  and  heard  a  grave  little  voice  saying — 

"  I  take  your  hand,  please." 

A  baby  Dorothy  —  with  Dorothy  Temple's 
eyes,  hair,  features — stood  looking  up  into  his 
face  in  placid,  confident  appeal.  He  gave  a 
slight,  involuntary  start — it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  observed  the  child  with  any  particular 
attention,  most  of  his  notice  having  been 
necessarily  given  to  the  dark-eyed,  talkative  boy, 
whose  every  feature  and  gesture  proclaimed  him 
Brian  Travers'  son — then  he  stooped  down  and 
said  in  a  carefully  softened  voice — 

"  Suppose  I  carry  you  ?  How  would  that 
be?" 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Dolly,  with  much 
dignity.  "  I  don't  like  being  carried.  Take  my 
hand,  please." 

So,  hand  in  hand,  the  oddly  -  assorted  pair 
stepped  on  together,  and  reached  Dorothy's  side 
without  mishap. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  properly  !  " 
Mrs.  Travers  exclaimedj  turning  at  last  to  Lyon, 
who,  quietly  observant,  had  stood  by  with  a 
perfectly  impassive  countenance,  while  little 
Dolly  received  her  share  of  glad  caresses.  "  It 
was  so  good  of  you — so  very,  very  kind  !  And, 
really,  I  must  apologise  for  my  behaviour  just 
now — when  I  first  met  you.  I  was  quite  dis- 
tracted. I  believe  I  hardly  said  so  much  as 
'  How  do  you  do  ?  ' " 
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"  No  one  would  have  expected  you  to  observe 
such  formalities  under  the  circumstances,"  Lyon 
returned,  in  his  old  level,  non-committal  tone. 

Dorothy  glanced  at  him  quickly  —  perhaps 
suspecting  a  covert  sarcasm.  But  her  suspicions 
found  no  confirmation  in  his  expression,  which 
connoted  nothing  beyond  grave  attention. 

"  Are  you  staying  in  San  Remo  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  For  a  short  time — yes.     And  you?  " 

"  We  have  been  here  some  weeks  already.  I 
don't  know  exactly  how  much  longer  we  may 
remain." 

"  Your  first  visit  to  the  Riviera  ?  " 

"  Oh  no !  We  come  to  San  Remo  every 
year,  for  our  annual  seaside  outing.  Living  in 
Italy,  as  we  have  done  for  the  last  five  years — 
Perhaps  you  heard  that  Brian  was  appointed,  five 
years  ago,  to  be  surveyor  of  the  Bussana  railway 
— that  new  line  they  are  carrying  through  the 
Romagna?     No?     I  thought — Jem  might" — 

"Jem  is  a  wretched  correspondent,  Mrs. 
Travers,  as  you  doubtless  know  by  this  time. 
He  has  not  written  to  me  for  years.  So  I  had 
heard  nothing.  But  I'm  glad  to  hear  now. 
Surveyor  of  the  Bussana  line,  I  think  you  said  ? 
That  must  be  a  pleasant  berth  for  Brian.  I 
hope  he  likes  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  He  was  delighted  when  he  found 
he  had  been  elected.  We  hardly  hoped  the 
directors  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  it  to 
an  Englishman." 
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"  No ;  in  this  land  of  engineers,  one  would 
have  expected  a  foreigner  to  have  small  chance 
of  getting  any  post  of  the  kind.  All  the  more 
gratifying  for  Brian.  The  only  drawback  to 
such  an  appointment  is  the  expatriation  it  in- 
volves. But  perhaps  you  don't  object  to  that  ? 
You  like  Italy  ?  " 

"  I  love  it,"  Dorothy  answ^ered  warmly.  "  I 
am  so  sorry  to  think  we  must  leave  it  very  soon. 
The  line  is  all  but  completed  now,"  she  ex- 
plained, "and  I  don't  suppose  my  husband  is 
likely  to  find  fresh  work  in  this  country." 

"You  dislike  the  idea  of  going  back  to 
England  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  go  a  good  deal 
farther  afield  than  England."  (Lyon  noticed 
that  she  left  his  question  really  without  an 
answer,  though  she  seemed  to  reply  to  it.) 
"  The  market  there  is  so  terribly  overstocked. 
Hush,  darling!  in  a  moment" — this  to  Dolly, 
who  was  pulling  at  her  mother's  hand,  and 
suggesting  in  an  audible  tone  that  they  should 
"  go  home  and  have  dinner."  "  They  get  such 
appetites,  living  this  open-air  life,"  she  added 
apologetically  to  Lyon.     "  You  must  excuse  " — 

"  Hurrah  !  "  struck  in  Robin  from  the  summit 
of  the  bank  bordering  the  path  on  the  right 
hand  side,  to  which  he  had  laboriously  climbed 
while  the  foregoing  conversation  was  in  pro- 
gress. "  I  think  I  see  the  top  of  father's  hat — 
a  long,  long  way  off — quite  low  down  among 
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the  trees.  May  I  run  and  meet  him, 
mummy?" 

"Better  not,  dear.  You  don't  know  which 
path  he  may  take.  He  promised  to  meet  us 
somewhere  about  this  time  " — turning  again  to 
Lyon.  "  He  has  been  out  all  the  morning,  taking 
photographs.  Perhaps,  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry, 
you  will  wait  a  moment  and  see  him  ?  I  know 
he  would  be  so  glad." 

"  Thanks  ;  I  should  like  to  meet  him  again. 
So  he  has  caught  the  fashionable  photography- 
fever  ?     Has  he  taken  it  very  badly  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  take  it  mildly  ?  " 
returned  Dorothy,  smiling.  "  Yes,  my  Dolly,  we 
are  going  home  directly,  as  soon  as  father  comes." 

"  Is  Mr.  Lyon  coming  with  us  ? "  Robin  in- 
quired eagerly  —  so  eagerly  that  his  mother 
launched  an  anxious  look  in  his  direction.  But 
to  her  surprise,  Lyon's  rejoinder — "  Perhaps  I 
may  walk  part  of  the  way  back  with  you,  if 
your  mother  has  no  objection  " — was  met  by  an 
enthusiastic  ejaculation  of  "  That's  jolly !  "  on 
Robin's  part,  which  quite  drowned  her  own 
modestly  murmured,  "  Of  course,  I  shall  be 
very  glad." 

"  I  feel  extremely  flattered,"  observed  Lyon, 
with  an  odd,  fleeting  smile  which  Robin  did  not 
half  like,  and  which  caused  him,  for  a  moment, 
to  hesitate  in  making  the  request  already  on  his 
lips.  Rallying  his  courage,  however,  he  swung 
himself  down  the  bank,  and,  sidling  close  up  to 
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his  new  acquaintance,  asked  in  a  highly  confi- 
dential tone — 

"  You  will  show  me  how  to  get  up  the 
terraces  as  fast  as  you  do,  won't  you?  If  we 
ran  on  in  front  a  little  way,  we  could  practise 
all  the  way  home.  Mother  always  walks  so 
slow,  because  of  Dolly." 

"  Robin  ! "  interposed  Dorothy,  catching  the 
whisper,  and  flushing  distressfully.  "  You  must 
not  ask  Mr.  Lyon  to  run  about  with  you.  I 
daresay  he  is  tired." 

"  Oh,  he  can't  be  tired !  Why,  he  ran  ever 
so  quick  when  he  came  to  fetch  us ! "  was 
Robin's  confident  rejoinder. 

"That's  the  very  reason  for  his  being  tired 
now.  Remember,  he  had  to  climb  quite  a  long 
hill  in  search  of  you  two  naughty  little  lost 
children,  and  climbing  hills  in  a  hurry  is  very 
tiring.     Isn't  it,  Mr.  Lyon  ? " 

"  The  excuse  will  serve,  thank  you.  I  am  not 
very  happy  in  children's  society,"  Lyon  added, 
speaking  more  hurriedly  than  was  usual  with 
him  —  he  felt  that  his  deliberate  churlishness 
needed  some  apology ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
quite  determined  to  show  Mrs.  Travers  that  he 
had  no  mind  to  let  himself  be  turned  into  a 
playmate  for  her  spoilt  imps  ; — "  I  don't  pretend 
to  understand  them,  and  I  never  know  what  to 
say  to  them.  I  don't  believe  I  could  play  with 
a  child  to  save  my  life  !  I'm  afraid  you'll  have 
to  wait  a  good  many  years  before  you  can  get 
up  the  terraces  as  quickly  as  I  do,  my  man,"  he 
20 
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concluded,  turning  to  Robin,  who  was  still  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  pleading  eyes.  "  It's  a 
question  between  long  legs  and  short  ones,  you 
see. 

Considerably  crestfallen,  and  uncomfortably 
conscious  that  he  had  received  a  snub,  Robin 
withdrew  to  a  little  distance.  A  moment's 
silence  ensued.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Travers,  too,  felt 
chilled  and  thrown  back  upon  herself.  A 
puzzled  expression  crossed  her  face  ;  perhaps  she 
was  asking  herself  what  she  had  done  or  said  to 
excite  Mr.  Lyon's  displeasure.  Lyon  interrupted 
her  self-questionings  by  asking  abruptly — 

"  And  your  brother-in-law  ?  Where  and  how 
is  he?" 

"Jem  is  in  India.  He  has  been  there  for — 
let  me  see — over  six  years  now.  Ever  since  his 
father's  death." 

"  Doing  the  barefooted  friar  business  ?  " 

"  He  has  joined  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Philip 
— yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers.  "You  know, 
that  was  always  the  desire  of  his  heart." 

Lyon  nodded.  "  I  remember.  Well,  I  hope 
he  finds  the  delights  of  itinerant  missionary  life 
— in  sandals — all  his  fancy  painted  them.  You 
look  as  if  you  felt  some  doubt  on  that  score. 
Has  Jem  betrayed  any  disappointment  ?  " 

"No.  I  have  no  right  to  say  he  is  not 
thoroughly  satisfied.  Only  now  and  then,  the 
tone  of  his  letters  has  led  me  to  think  " — 

"  That  the  desire  of  his  heart  has  turned  out — 
not  so  very  desirable  after  all  ?     Poor  Travers  ! 
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But  he  might  have  foreseen  his  fate.  If 
there's  one  thing  more  fooHsh  than  cherishing 
high-minded  plans  for  benefiting  one's  fellow- 
creatures,  it's  attempting  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice.    In  what  part  of  India  does  his  work  lie  ?  " 

"  At  first  he  had  his  headquarters  in  Calcutta, 
and  only  made  journeys  in  Bengal.  But  latterly 
they  have  moved  him  about  a  good  deal.  He 
rather  hoped  to  have  been  sent  to  the  North- 
West  last  year ;  but  the  Superior  decided  other- 
wise.    Just  now,  he  is  in  Tinnevelly,  I  believe." 

"  He  has  never  worked  in  the  North-West  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Ah,  that  accounts  for  our  paths  having 
failed  to  cross  !  I  am  fresh  from  India  myself," 
Lyon  explained,  in  answer  to  Dorothy's  inquir- 
ing look.  "  But  most  of  my  time  there — I  may 
say  all  of  it — was  spent  in  the  North-West.  Here 
comes  Brian,  evidently !  Not  much  altered, 
after  all  these  years.  Though  I  see  he  has 
taken  to  wearing  a  beard." 

Before  he  could  finish  his  sentence,  Brian  was 
actually  upon  them,  talking,  laughing,  uttering 
eager  exclamations  of  pleasure.  Lyon,  whose 
natural  reserve  and  hatred  of  emotional  scenes 
was  that  of  the  ordinary  Englishman  of  his  age 
and  class  tenfold  intensified,  found  his  old 
schoolfellow's  enthusiastic  greetings  a  little  too 
exuberant  for  his  personal  taste.  He  was  even 
inclined  to  suspect  that  such  extravagant  ex- 
pressions of  delight  —  for  extravagant  they 
seemed  to  him — must  necessarily  be  insincere  ; 
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by  which  unkind  suspicion  he  quite  wronged 
poor  Brian,  whose  whole  offence  really  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  he  had,  during  his  five  years' 
residence  in  Italy,  unconsciously  caught  some- 
thing of  the  excitable  manner  and  gestures  of 
the  men  who  were  his  daily  colleagues.  His 
volubility  and  animation  on  the  present  occasion 
were  in  no  way  assumed ;  they  were  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  a  feeling  of  genuine  satisfaction. 
He  was  honestly  glad  to  see  Lyon ;  he  was  even 
better  pleased  that  Lyon  should  see  him  in 
the  new  and  agreeable  position  of  a  successful 
man.  Lyon  had  known  him  in  his  humiiliation  ; 
it  was  well  that  Lyon  should  know  him  also  in 
his  triumph.  Brian  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  habitually  give  magnificent  names  to  the 
events  of  their  lives. 

He  stood,  therefore,  wreathed  in  smiles, — his 
teeth  were  as  fine  and  white  as  ever, — pouring 
forth  ejaculations,  asking  friendly  questions, 
and  nearly  wringing  Lyon's  hand  off ;  while  that 
taciturn  and  inexpansive  person  returned  brief 
and  business-like  replies  to  his  numerous  eager 
inquiries.  As  Lyon  had  perceived  at  once,  a 
whole  decade  had  wrought  but  little  change  in 
his  outward  man.  His  good  looks  were  almost 
as  remarkable  now  as  they  had  been  when  he 
was  ten  years  younger.  If  the  square  -  cut 
Italian  beard,  by  partially  concealing  the  fine 
oval  of  his  face,  detracted  a  little  from  its 
classic  beauty,  it  added  to  it,  on  the  other 
hand,   a   much-needed   suggestion   of  strength, 
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the  one  thing  formerly  lacking  to  its  cameo-like 
perfection. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  you 
here ! "  he  ejaculated  joyously,  contemplating 
Lyon  with  pleased  eyes.  "  Where  did  you  drop 
from?  and  how  long  have  you  been  in  these 
parts  ?  " 

"  I  only  arrived  from  Brindisi  last  night." 

"Curious,  our  coming  across  each  other  at 
once  !     A  great  stroke  of  luck  !  " 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  stroke  of  luck,  my  meeting 
Mr.  Lyon  when  I  did,"  Dorothy  said.  And  she 
explained  the  manner  of  that  meeting,  and  gave 
an  account  of  Lyon's  subsequent  services.  "  Yes, 
it  was  very  lucky.  For  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  what  direction  the  children  had  taken. 
They  had  been  gone  some  time." 

"  And  you  were  fast  approaching  the  verge  of 
lunacy,  I  doubt  not,"  her  husband  put  in  good- 
naturedly.  "You  chose  the  moment  of  your 
appearance  well,  Lyon,  if  you  wanted  an 
effusive  welcome.  But  how  did  you  manage 
to  identify  each  other  ?    Surely  you've  never  " — 

"  Oh  yes,  you  forget !  "  —  Dorothy  did  not 
give  her  husband  time  to  finish  his  sentence. 
"  Mr.  Lyon  came  to  Heyford  one  summer,  while 
you  were  in  Queensland, — don't  you  remember? 
— and  stayed  at  The  Haulms." 

"  Ah,  I  do  remember  hearing  something  about 
it,  now  you  remind  me.  The  summer  of  my 
poor  mother's  death,  wasn't  it  ?  Well,  I'm  glad 
you  two  don't  meet  as  strangers.     Always  sup- 
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posing "  —  Brian  added,  with  his  old  bright 
laugh — "  that  both  of  you  have  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  your  former  acquaintance.  Did  he 
snub  you  systematically,  Dorothy  ?  Because,  if 
I  recollect  right,  that  was  his  ordinary  fashion 
of  dealing  with  young  women  in  those  days." 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Travers  will  acquit  me  of  any- 
thing so  deliberately  unamiable  as  systematic 
snubbing,"  Lyon  said,  before  Dorothy's  reply 
was  quite  ready.  "  I  may  add  that  it  wasn't 
very  easy  to  snub  her.  Of  course,  I  made  my- 
self highly  disagreeable  to  her  now  and  then, 
I've  no  doubt.  Constituted  as  I  am,  it's  hardly 
possible  I  should  have  failed  to  do  that!^ 

"But,  on  the  whole,  you  were  good  friends? 
That's  satisfactory.  You  don't  find  Dorothy 
much  altered?  She  does  the  Italian  climate 
credit,  doesn't  she?" 

"  Mrs.  Travers  certainly  looks  very  well." 

"  I  am  very  well,"  Dorothy  said. 

To  all  appearance,  her  boast  was  justified. 
She  had  lost  something,  perhaps,  of  her  early 
bright  bloom,  but  her  fair  complexion  still  re- 
tained the  smooth  clearness  of  perfect  health ; 
her  hair,  under  her  pretty  spring  hat,  seemed  as 
abundant  as  ever  ;  her  figure,  if  it  had  grown  a 
little  fuller,  was  still  slight  and  firm  and  supple, 
upright  in  carriage,  and  active  in  all  its  move- 
ments ;  and,  as  regards  actual  beauty,  she  was 
certainly  prettier  at  thirty  than  she  had  been  at 
twenty-two.  She  had  gained  besides  in  grace, 
in  charm,  in  distinction — in  all  those  indefinable 
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qualities  which  go  far  to  make  a  passably  good- 
looking  woman  into  a  positively  pretty  one; 
and  she  was  singularly  well  dressed.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  she  had  acquired  a  habit  of 
taking  pains  with  herself,  of  studying  the  be- 
coming, and  giving  serious  thought  to  her 
clothes.  Her  morning  costume,  simple  and 
entirely  appropriate  to  the  rustic  occasion 
though  it  was,  had  not  been  adopted  hap- 
hazard, for  mere  comfort  or  convenience'  sake  ; 
it  bore  unmistakable  traces  of  careful  design. 

"  I  am  perfectly  well,"  she  said,  smiling, — and 
her  smile,  like  her  new  prettiness  of  face  and 
new  daintiness  of  dress,  roused  a  sense  of  vague 
irritation  in  Lyon  ;  it  was  so  unlike  Dorothy 
Temple's  smile,  as  he  remembered  it.  "  So  is 
Brian ;  so  are  the  children.  We  are  a  singularly 
robust  party." 

"Yes,  we  are  all  so  extraordinarily,  prosaically 
healthy,"  her  husband  chimed  in,  "that  now  and 
then  we  feel  out  of  place  in  a  health  resort.  It 
seems  as  if  we  lacked  all  justification  for  coming 
here  so  often.  Well,  I  needn't  inquire  after  your 
health,  Lyon,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks  ;  I'm  very  fit." 

"  You  don't  look  a  day  older  than  when  I  last 
saw  you  in  Half-]\Ioon  Street !  What  is  it, 
Dorothy  ?  Must  we  be  moving  already?  Why, 
there's  heaps  of  time — only  a  quarter  to  one  " — 
looking  at  his  watch.  "You  haven't  ordered 
luncheon  at  any  particular  hour,  have  you  ? " 

"  Not  for  ourselves.     But  the  children's  dinner 
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was  ordered  for  one,  and  they  are  both  hungry, 
and  Dolly  is  tired." 

"  Oh,  the  children  ! "  cried  Brian  in  mock  ex- 
asperation. "  Never  were  such  tyrants  as  those 
youngsters,  I  assure  you,  Lyon ;  my  wife  and  I 
lead  the  life  of  bondslaves  to  their  claims.  Want 
your  dinner,  Robin,  my  boy  ?  All  right,  you  shall 
have  it !     En  route  with  you  !     We'll  follow." 

Nothing  loath,  Robin  led  the  way  into  the  valley, 
Lyon  and  Travers,  at  Dorothy's  request,  going 
next,  while  she  brought  up  the  rear  with  Dolly. 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self these  ten  years?"  Brian  demanded  presently 
of  his  friend.  "  We  shall  expect  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  your  adventures." 

"  My  adventures  have  been  few,  and  singularly 
uninteresting,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  They'll  keep,  I  as- 
sure you.  From  what  Mrs.  Travers  was  telling  me 
just  now,  yours  seem  to  have  been  of  a  more  grati- 
fying nature.     That  appointment,  for  instance." 

"  Yes,  I've  found  the  berth  a  very  pleasant 
one.  And,  of  course,  my  being  a  foreigner  made 
the  election  something  of  a  special  compliment. 
The  worst  of  it  is,"  said  Brian,  swinging  his 
Kodak  thoughtfully  to  and  fro  as  he  walked, 
"that  my  term  will  be  up  in  June.  Then  I 
shall  be  on  the  stream  again." 

"  You  don't  think  of  applying  for  a  renewal  ? 
I  understood  that  a  branch  line  to  Santa  Anna 
was  in  contemplation ;  and,  as  a  leading  member 
of  the  old  staff,  surely  you" — 

"  No,  no  ;  no  chance  in  that  quarter !     They 
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want  the  post  for  one  of  their  own  men,"  Brian 
interjected  quickly,  with  a  half-uneasy  glance 
backward,  apparently  to  see  whether  Dorothy, 
who  had  stopped  a  moment  before  to  tie  the 
strings  of  Dolly's  sun-bonnet,  and  was  now 
quickening  her  pace  in  order  to  regain  lost 
ground,  were  yet  within  ear -shot.  "Fair 
enough ;  I've  had  my  turn.  No,  I  shall  have 
to  look  out  for  work  elsewhere — probably  in  one 
of  our  own  colonies.  I  shouldn't  have  disliked 
India,  myself,  and  I  think  I  could  get  an  opening 
there,  perhaps.  But  my  wife  is  absolutely 
against  India — so  that's  out  of  the  question." 

Half-involuntarily,  Lyon  looked  back  at  Mrs. 
Travers,  who  was  now  close  behind  him,  with 
an  interrogative  expression. 

"  I  could  not  take  the  children  to  India,"  she  said. 

The  words  were  very  quietly  and  simply 
spoken.  But  he  understood,  nevertheless,  that 
this  question  of  taking  or  leaving  her  children 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  speaker. 

"  Clearly,  in  her  estimation,  '  the  children '  are 
first  and  foremost,"  he  drew  his  conclusion. 
"They  have  made  up  for  everything,  filled  every 
void.  It's  always  the  way.  A  woman  who 
cares  for  her  children  never  seems  to  have  room 
left  for  any  other  feeling.  Natural,  I  suppose — 
and  certainly  satisfactory.  In  the  present  case, 
most  decidedly  satisfactory.  Even  you,"  quoth 
Lyon,  contemptuously  addressing  himself  — 
"  even  yoii,  I  hope,  are  not  quite  such  an  ill-con- 
ditioned brute  as  to  wish  things  were  otherwise." 


CHAPTER    II 

A   PARTIE   CARREE 

^^Men  study  women  as  they  do  the  barometer ;  but  they  do  not 
understand  imtil  the  day  after. '^ 

IT  was  not  during  the  walk  just  chronicled 
that  Lyon  formulated  these  sage  reflections. 
All  the  way  to  San  Remo,  Brian,  fluent  and 
talkative  as  of  old,  gave  him  no  chance  of  in- 
dulging in  any  reflection  whatsoever,  and,  San 
Remo  being  reached,  not  only  insisted  on  ac- 
companying him  as  far  as  his  hotel, — situated  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  that  in  which  the 
Travers  had  taken  up  their  temporary  abode, — 
but  on  entering  it  along  with  him,  in  order  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  his  travelling-com- 
panion, another  old  schoolfellow,  now  an  officer 
of  Engineers,  invalided  home  from  India.  Thus 
some  time  elapsed  before  any  space  for  medita- 
tion was  accorded  Lyon.  Only  after  Brian  had 
at  length  taken  leave,  and  a  late  luncheon  had 
been  discussed  by  himself  and  Captain  Sebright, 
was  he  free  to  establish  himself  with  his  pipe 
under  the  shade  of  the  biggest  pepper-tree  in  the 
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hotel-garden — alone,  for  Sebright,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  a  recent  sunstroke,  found 
a  darkened  room  his  best  refuge  from  the  glare 
of  the  Southern  sun  at  this  hour — and  there  pass 
the  events  of  the  morning  in  review. 

So  at  last  he  had  encountered  Brian  Travers' 
wife !  Well,  the  encounter,  if  it  could  not  be 
said  to  have  given  him  pleasure,  might  have  its 
salutary  effects. 

"  Nothing,"  he  reflected  philosophically,  "  like 
a  renewal  of  long-interrupted  acquaintanceship 
for  dispelling  lingering  sentiment !  One  imagines 
— knowing  all  the  while  that  one  is  a  self-de- 
ceiving fool,  one  persists  in  the  imagination — 
that  one's  ideal  woman  must  have  remained  un- 
changed and  unchanging — till  one  comes  across 
her  unexpectedly,  'ripe  and  real,'  with  a  mind 
become  limited  to  babies,  frocks,  and  the  ex- 
igencies of  society.  In  most  cases,  the  ideal  is 
found  to  have  grown  fat.  Mrs.  Travers  has 
failed  to  carry  out  the  general  rule  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but  in  all  others  she  fulfils  it  admirably. 
I  daresay  many  people  would  find  her  'improved' 
— to  me  her  improvement  has  simply  stripped 
her  of  every  charm  she  once  had.  I  had  not 
been  five  minutes  in  her  company  this  morning, 
before  I  felt  myself  on  the  way  to  recover  of  all 
long-standing  delusions  concerning  her ;  a  few 
more  such  meetings  would  make  a  sane  and 
healthy-minded  man  of  me  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  I  really  don't  know  why  I  should  have 
been   so   absurdly  annoyed   with    Sebright   for 
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blurting-  out  the  fact  that  we  had  taken  our 
rooms  here  for  three  weeks  in  his  usual  open- 
mouthed  fashion ! — nor  yet  why  I  should  have 
perpetrated  that  perfectly  unnecessary  lie  about 
a  non-existent  engagement  for  to-night,  when 
Travers  asked  me  to  dinner.  Well," — knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  against  the  low  wall  on 
which  he  sat  with  a  vigour  most  incautious,  see- 
ing that  the  pipe  in  question  was  a  valuable 
meerschaum  coloured  to  perfection, — "  if  he  re- 
news the  invitation  to-morrow,  I'll  accept  it," 
He  struck  a  match  with  a  slight  smile,  that  went 
very  near  to  degenerating  into  a  sneer,  on  his 
lips.  "  In  the  hope  of  completing  my  cure,  of 
course.  What  pitiful  hypocrites  we  are  !  Do  I 
really  want  to  be  well  ?  It  strikes  me,  on  the 
whole,  that  this  process  of  getting  well  is  about 
the  most  painful  part  of  the  whole  business." 

Of  course,  Brian,  being  full  of  hospitable  in- 
stincts and  a  prince  of  good  fellows,  did  renew 
his  invitation  the  following  morning ;  and  the 
invitation,  this  time,  included  Sebright  as  well 
as  Lyon.  So  it  was  a  party  of  four  which  as- 
sembled at  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening  round 
one  of  the  dozen  little  tables  in  the  restaurant  of 
the  big  hotel  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  promen- 
ade and  the  sea,  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
more  or  less  pleasantly  in  company.  Sebright, 
like  his  host,  was  a  fluent  talker  who  loved  to 
hear  his  own  voice,  and  he  and  Brian,  between 
them,  claimed  the  lion's  share  of  the  conversa- 
tion, though  Dorothy  played  her  part  in  it  readily 
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and  gracefully  enough.  Lyon  fell  back  on  his 
old  role  of  listener — a  role  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  saving  him  the  trouble  of 
talking,  and  affording  him  leisure  in  which  to 
study  his  entertainers  comparatively  at  his 
ease. 

Such  observations  as  he  was  able  to  make 
only  confirmed  his  first  impressions :  that  the 
past  eight  years  had  wrought  but  little  change 
in  Brian  Travers,  while  they  had  had  a  positively 
transforming  effect  upon  Brian's  wife.  Dorothy, 
to  Lyon's  view,  had  suffered  a  metamorphosis  of 
her  whole  individuality  ;  in  looks,  dress,  manner, 
speech  alike,  she  had  become  another  woman. 
She  assumed  no  distant  or  frigid  airs,  she 
showed  no  inclination  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
with  her  quondam  lover — whom  she  addressed, 
every  now  and  then,  with  just  as  much  of  cordial 
ease  and  absence  of  all  embarrassed  conscious- 
ness, as  though  he  had  never  been  more  to  her 
than  any  other  passing  summer  visitor  at 
Heyford ;  yet  every  tone  of  her  voice  rang 
unfamiliarly  in  Lyon's  ear,  every  fearless  meet- 
ing of  her  eyes  with  his  seemed  to  thrust  him 
further  back  upon  himself,  and  fill  him  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  loss  and  disappointment.  He 
resented  less  her  absolute  self-command,  her 
perfect  coolness  where  he  himself  was  concerned, 
— though  he  did  secretly  resent  these,  even 
while  he  acknowledged  in  his  heart  that  a  less 
impassive  demeanour  would  have  lowered  her 
indefinitely  in  his  estimation, — than  her  display 
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of  qualities  and  characteristics  which,  by  their 
newness,  made  him  feel  an  utter  stranger  to  her. 
Dorothy  Travers'  flow  of  small  talk,  her  ready 
acquiescence  in  other  people's  opinions,  her 
conventional  smiles,  her  little  scraps  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  hints  of  an  enlarged  experience  of 
men  and  things  interlarding  the  cautious  ex- 
pression of  her  views, — all  these  things,  like  her 
Parisian  gown  and  elaborately -dressed  hair, 
were  distasteful  to  Lyon,  by  so  much  as  they 
were  at  variance  with  his  memories  of  Dorothy 
Temple.  "  Superficial !  shallow  !  conventional ! 
unreal ! "  such  were,  time  after  time,  his  un- 
spoken comments  on  her  contributions  to  the 
talk  circling  about  the  little  round  table.  "  She 
takes  as  little  real,  hearty  interest  in  these 
things  for  which  she  professes  enthusiasm,  as — 
as  I  do."  Lyon  felt  thoroughly  aggrieved  by 
this  failure  on  Dorothy's  part  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  her  girlhood.  Somehow  the  possi- 
bility of  her  failing  to  fulfil  it  had  never  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind.  A  pronounced  sceptic 
as  regards  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  he  had 
continued  for  eight  years  to  cherish  an  illogical 
and  illimitable  belief  in  one  woman.  He  told 
himself  that  he  was  justly  punished  for  his 
irrational  credulity. 

It  was  easy — or  so  at  least  he  thought — to 
understand  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travers,  taken  singly ; 
considered  together,  they  offered  a  somewhat 
more  perplexing  subject  for  speculation.  What 
they  were,  severally,  in  themselves,  Lyon  felt 
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himself  qualified  to  determine  out  of  hand  ;  what 
they  were  in  their  relations  to  each  other  was 
less  strikingly  apparent.  At  the  very  end  of 
the  evening  their  guest  had  got  no  further  than 
the  fact  that  husband  and  wife  seemed  to  be 
good  friends  ;  that  Brian's  manner  to  Dorothy, 
if  no  longer  lover-like,  was  at  any  rate  unfail- 
ingly courteous  and  good  -  humoured,  while 
Dorothy,  on  her  side,  showed  a  laudable  desire 
to  follow  the  lead  of  her  lord  and  master  in  her 
choice  or  avoidance  of  topics  of  conversation. 

Both  Travers  and  Sebright  had  so  much  to 
tell  each  other  of  their  several  experiences  during 
the  past  decade,  that  Lyon  began  to  hope  he 
should  be  spared  all  question  on  the  subject  of 
his  own  insignificant  personal  affairs.  His  hope, 
however,  was  foredoomed  to  disappointment. 
Some  chance  reference  of  Sebright  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  his  present  travelling 
companion  had  been,  "  in  an  Indian  sense,  his 
next-door  neighbour,"  aroused  Brian's  curiosity 
at  once. 

"  Three  years  !  "  he  exclaimed.  **  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you've  been  three  years  in  India, 
Lyon  ?  " 

"Twice  three,  I  believe,"  Captain  Sebright 
answered,  speaking  before  Lyon  had  time  to 
open  his  mouth.  "  He  came  out  in — '82 — wasn't 
it,  Lyon  ?  " 

"End  of  '81.  I've  had  all  but  seven  years 
of  it." 

"  But  what  on  earth  induced  you  to  expatriate 
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yourself  for  such  a  length  of  time  ?  "  inquired 
Travers  in  astonishment. 

"  Beggars  can't  be  choosers — more  especially 
in  this  era  of  competitive  examinations.  I  got 
an  ofter  of  work  out  there ;  so,  naturally,  I 
went." 

"Work?  But  — but  surely"—  Brian,  for 
once,  was  at  a  loss  for  words. 

"  You  weren't  aware  I  had  rejoined  the  noble 
army  of  those  who  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brows?  You  never  heard  of  the 
romantic  reappearance  of  my  cousin  from 
Australia  ? " 

Brian  shook  his  head.     "  Never  a  word." 

"  Perhaps  you  didn't  even  know  my  late  uncle 
once  had  a  son,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died 
in  North  Queensland  ?  Well,  he  didn't  die, 
after  all.  It  had  simply  pleased  him,  for  certain 
private  reasons  of  his  own,  to  disappear  for  a 
while.  When  he  heard  that  1  was  usurping  his 
patrimony,  he  very  naturally  thought  it  time  to 
reappear,  and  bid  the  base  intruder  forth  of  his 
family  halls." 

"  My  dear  Lyon  !  "  Brian's  tone  was  a  mixture 
of  sympathy  and  indignation.  "  What  a  very 
unpleasant  surprise  for  you !  You  had  no 
warning  ? " 

"  None  whatever.  I  simply  got  a  letter  from 
his  solicitors  announcing  that  he  was  not  dead, 
but  very  much  alive — and  in  London." 

"  Still  I  don't  quite  understand."  Brian 
knitted  his  handsome  eyebrows  in  perplexity. 
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"If  there  were  no  proofs  of  this  man's  death, 
how  did  you  ever  get  possession  at  all  ? " 

"  But  there  were  proofs  of  his  death, — proofs 
in  plenty.  It  was  his  interest,  as  I  told  you 
just  now,  to  disappear  wholly  for  a  time, — and 
he  had  friends  who  helped  him  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  Their  devotion  even  went  the  length  of 
providing  certificates  to  show  that  he  was 
actually  dead  and  buried.  Those  certificates 
were  rather  a  nuisance  to  him  when  he  wanted 
to  revive,"  added  Lyon.  "  He  had  made  the 
proof  of  his  own  death  so  very^  complete,  that 
he  had  some  trouble  in  convincing  the  lawyers 
of  his  identity  with  the  man  supposed  to  have 
been  put  safely  under  ground  in  the  bush  ten 
years  before.  A  pity  you  didn't  see  the  story 
in  the  papers," — turning  to  Dorothy ; — "  it  really 
read  like  a  romance.  Don't  you  think  a  novelist 
might  make  something  of  such  materials,  Mrs. 
Travers  ?  " 

"  If  he  were  a  novelist  worth  his  salt,  he 
ought  to  make  a  very  good  three-volume  novel 
out  of  it,"  was  the  answer.  "  Only,  if  I  were  the 
novelist,  I  should  want  to  alter  the  denoi\eine7it. 
In  my  version,  the  returning  cousin  would  be  no 
real  cousin  at  all,  but  a  false  claimant,  whom 
you  should  triumphantly  unmask."    She  smiled. 

"Thank  you,"  Lyon  responded  briefly.  But 
there  was  no  answering  smile  on  his  lips. 

"  A    much   more   satisfactory  ending   to  the 
play,"  remarked  Brian,  "to  you  and  to  us.     I 
can't  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,  Lyon.     You've 
21 
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no  doubt,  I  suppose,  in  your  own  mind,  that 
this  cousin  is  a  genuine  article  ? " 

"  None  whatever.  I  never  had  any — after  I 
had  once  set  eyes  upon  him,  that's  to  say.  For 
which  reason  I  declined  to  waste  any  money  or 
time  in  defending  my  perfectly  rotten  title  to 
his  inheritance." 

"  You  gave  in  without  a  struggle  ?    At  once  ? " 

"  I  waited  to  see  if  he  could  bring  the  necessary 
proofs  of  his  identity  first,  of  course.  But  I 
made  no  attempt  to  fight  his  claim.  It  was  too 
clearly  a  sound  one." 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  behaved  considerately  him- 
self, in  return  for  your  forbearance  ? " 

"  Really,  there  was  no  forbearance  in  the 
matter.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  the  wrong- 
ful possessor  giving  way  to  the  rightful  one, 
without  making  a  useless  (and  very  expensive) 
fuss  first.  I  acted  out  of  regard  for  my  own 
pocket." 

"All  of  which  means,  I  presume,  that  the 
gentleman  has  7iot  shown  himself  considerate  ?  " 

"  I  don't  very  well  see  how  a  perfect  stranger 
can  show  consideration  under  such  circum- 
stances," returned  Lyon  brusquely.  "  Nor  yet 
how  one  could  avail  one's  self  of  the  considera- 
tion, if  he  did.  So  long  as  a  man  behaves 
justly  and  fairly,  he  does  all  that  can  possibly 
be  expected  of  him,  in  my  opinion." 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Brian  Travers  to  his 
wife,  half  an  hour  later,  when — their  two  guests 
having  meantime  taken  leave — he  was  free  to 
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comment  on  Lyon's  story  in  the  privacy  of 
Dorothy's  little  salon, — "  depend  upon  it,  that 
curmudgeon  of  a  cousin  has  made  him  refund 
all  he  spent  during  his  two  years  of  possession." 

"  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Lyon  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  would  have  insisted  on  doing  that,  in 
any  case?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Old  Lyon  is  proud, 
of  course.  But  he  hates  work.  And  he  must 
have  had  to  work  like  a  black  to  pay  off  such  a 
debt,  and  live  at  the  same  time." 

"  Did  he  tell  you,  after  I  went  upstairs,  what 
sort  of  work  he  had  been  doing  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  ? "  inquired  Dorothy,  taking  a 
muslin  pinafore  she  was  embroidering  for  Dolly 
from  her  work-basket,  and  beginning  to  sew 
upon  it. 

"  Road-making,  chiefly,  he  said.  Lately,  he's 
had  something  to  do  on  the  frontier  railway,  I 
think.  You  know  he  had  a  lot  of  experience  in 
Australia,  especially  with  regard  to  mountain 
lines  ;  and,  though  he's  not  a  brilliant  engineer, 
I  daresay  he  makes  a  very  useful  underling. 
Then  he  has  the  bump  of  authority  strongly 
developed  ;  he'd  keep  his  coolies  in  good  order, 
I've  no  doubt." 

"  Does  he  intend  going  back  to  India  when 
his  holiday  is  over?" 

"  Yes,  he's  going  back  ;  I  asked  him.  But 
not  to  the  North- West  this  time.  I  gathered, 
from  the  little  he  would  let  out, — it  was  always 
like  drawing  teeth  to  get  Lyon  to  talk  about 
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himself, — that  he  has  secured  a  better  berth, 
somewhere  in  Oudh.  I'm  glad  the  old  chap  is 
doing  so  well,"  Brian  said,  with  a  magnificent 
air  of  patronage.  "  It  was  awfully  rough  on 
him,  that  cousin  turning  up."  He  walked  to 
the  window  and  leaned  out  for  a  moment ; 
then,  turning  back  into  the  room,  observed 
tentatively,  "  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  care  to 
come  out  for  a  stroll  ?  " 

The  interrogative  note  in  Mr.  Travers'  inquiry 
sounded  but  faintly.  The  form  of  his  question 
showed  that  he  had  little  or  no  expectation  of 
obtaining  a  favourable  answer  from  Dorothy  ; 
its  tone — to  the  cynical  bystander — might  have 
conveyed  the  notion  that  he  was  not  specially 
eager  to  obtain  one.  If  he  had  counted  on  a 
negative,  he  was  not  disappointed.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  prompt  and  decided  than 
Dorothy's — 

"  No,  thanks.  You  know  I  always  like  to  be 
within  call  of  the  children  while  Jane  is  at  her 
supper." 

Brian  took  his  hat  and  stick.  "  Well,  don't 
wait  up  for  me;  I  may  be  a  little  late  It's 
really  sinful  to  come  in  early  in  such  weather. 
By  the  way,  what  do  you  say  to  Monte  Carlo 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  could  be  away  the  whole 
day."     Dorothy  spoke  in  a  doubting  tone. 

"  Ah,  I  expected  you  would  say  that ! " 
Brian's  tone  was  quite  easy  and  unruffled.  ''  I 
must   go  by  myself,  then,   I   suppose; — unless 
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I  find  some  one  inclined  to  join  forces  with  me. 
Sebright,  perhaps  " — thoughtfully.  "  If  I  could 
only  feel  sure  Sebright  wouldn't  involve  Lyon  !  " 

"  I  thought  you  liked  Mr.  Lyon." 

"So  I  do — on  appropriate  occasions.  But 
one  should  suit  one's  company  to  one's  surround- 
ings. At  Monte  Carlo  one  feels  the  need  of  a 
companion  not  above  frivolling  a  little  in  season. 
I  have  it !  I  might  ask  Sebright  to  go  with  me 
to-morrow,  and  engage  Lyon  for  a  hill-expedi- 
tion on  Friday  or  Saturday.  That  wouldn't  be 
a  bad  plan,  eh? " 

"  A  very  good  one,  I  should  say,"  Dorothy 
answered,  a  little  absently. 


CHAPTER  III 

UNDER  THE   OLIVES 

*  *  IVas  wir  selbst  erwdhlen,  das  miissen  Tvir  atich  selhst 
durckfiihren.'^ 

CAPTAIN  Sebright  proved  perfectly  willing 
to  bear  his  quondam  schoolfellow  com- 
pany to  Monte  Carlo  ;  from  which  delectable 
spot  he  returned  in  the  highest  possible  spirits, 
and  unable  to  say  enough  in  praise  of  the 
charms  of  Travers'  society.  So  warm  was  his 
eulogium  of  that  pleasant  gentleman  at  break- 
fast the  following  morning,  that  Lyon  cynically 
decided  it  must  have  been  Brian's  advice  which 
had  induced  his  panegyrist  to  stake  his  money 
on  the  winning  number  over  night. 

"  Travers  is  really  a  most  amusing  fellow  " — 
thus  Sebright  returned  to  the  charge  later  on  in 
the  reading-room,  of  which  apartment  he  and 
his  friend  chanced  to  have  sole  possession  for 
the  time.  "  So  much  verve  and  go  about  him. 
He  was  the  life  of  our  luncheon-party  at  the 
Paris  yesterday." 

"  Travers  always  had  a  pretty  wit,"  responded 
Lyon  from  behind  the  open  sheets  of  the  Times, 
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"  His  wit  certainly  hasn't  grown  rusty  during 
the  past  ten  years.  By  Jove !  it  was  good  fun 
to  hear  him  and  Mrs.  M'Allan  together ! " 
Sebright  chuckled  at  the  recollection. 

"  Mrs.  — ?  " 

"  M'Allan.  A  very  pretty  and  lively  Ameri- 
can widow,  who  sat  by  him  at  table,  and  drew 
him  out — and  on — as  only  a  clever  Yankee 
knows  how.  On  second  thoughts,  though,  not 
a  widow  —  or  only  a  grass  one;  I'm  pretty 
sure  I  caught  something  about  a  husband  in 
Philadelphia.  A  fascinating  little  woman  all 
round.  She  and  Travers  seemed  to  be  great 
allies.  By  the  way,  how  does  his  wife  strike 
you  ?  " 

"  I  knew  her  before."  Lyon's  tone  had  a 
decided  curtness — which  would  have  effectually 
checked  a  less  irrepressible  talker  than  Sebright. 
Sebright,  however,  was  not  easily  snubbed  into 
silence. 

"Is  she  an  intimate  friend  of  yours?"  he 
asked. 

"  Mrs.  Travers  ?  No."  ("  That's  not  a  lie," 
Lyon  added,  in  an  aside  to  himself.  "  I  know 
no  one  with  whom  I  feel  myself  more  utterly  a 
stranger.") 

"Then  I  suppose  I  may  venture  to  say  she 
strikes  me  as  hardly  the  sort  of  woman  one 
would  have  expected  Travers  to  have  married. 
And  I  understand  there's  little  or  no  money 
in  the  case,  so  his  motives  can't  have  been 
mercenary." 
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"  What  kind  of  woman  should  you  have  ex- 
pected Travers  to  marry  ? "  inquired  Lyon 
suddenly. 

"  Well,  I  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
looked  out  either  for  beauty,  or  gifts  of  some 
kind.  Now  Mrs.  Travers  is  barely  pretty,  and 
— if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so — ^just  a  little  bit 
dull." 

"  Oh,  I  hold  no  brief  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Travers'  looks  or  intellect,  I  assure  you  !  So 
you  found  her  dull  ?  I  thought  she  seemed  to 
have  plenty  to  say  for  herself  at  dinner  on  Wed- 
nesday evening." 

"She  talked  'an  infinite  deal  of  nothing';  she 
never  said  a  single  thing  worth  remembering." 

"  How  many  people's  *  things '  are  worth  re- 
membering?" 

"  Mrs.  Travers'  sole  ambition  is  apparently 
to  say  just  what  would  be  expected  of  her  on 
every  occasion.  What  can  be  more  tiresome  in 
a  woman  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you, "  replied  Lyon,  carefully  turning 
his  newspaper  inside  out.  "A  fancy  for  saying 
the  totally  unexpected  thing — or  trying  to  say 
it.  A  woman  with  a  wild  desire  after  originality 
is  the  most  exasperating  creature  breathing. 
She  keeps  one's  feeble  intellect  always  on  the 
stretch ;  there  is  never  any  knowing  at  what 
place  she  may  break  out  next,  and  put  one  to 
open  shame  before  one's  assembled  acquaint- 
ance. No,  no  !  of  the  two,  give  me  the  conven- 
tional woman  !     At  least  one  knows  where  one 
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is  with  her — and  she  doesn't  get  upon  one's 
nerves." 

"  I  give  you  Mrs.  Travers  wilh'ngly.  She 
doesn't  attract  me  at  all."  And  Captain 
Sebright  returned  with  a  yawn  to  his  novel, 
happily  unconscious  of  a  yearning  desire  on 
Lyon's  part  to  knock  him  backwards  out  of  the 
French  window  in  the  embrasure  of  which  he 
was  lolHng  comfortably,  book  in  hand. 

Lyon  saw  but  little  of  the  Travers  during  the 
ensuing  week.  The  hill-excursion,  for  which 
Brian  had  pronounced  him  a  fitting  companion, 
hung  fire  in  an  unaccountable  manner;  Brian 
excusing  himself  for  putting  it  off  from  day 
to  day  by  vague  pleas  of  "  business  "  and  "  en- 
gagements which  took  him  out  of  the  place." 
Whither  these  engagements  took  him,  he  did 
not  explicitly  reveal ;  presumably  not  to  Monte 
Carlo,  since  he  never  again  renewed  his  invita- 
tion to  Sebright  to  be  his  fellow-excursionist — 
somewhat  to  the  chagrin  of  that  ingenuous 
young  rifleman.  But  whenever  Lyon  came 
across  him, — whether  in  the  streets  of  the  town, 
or  on  the  pretty  palm-bordered  promenade 
connecting  it  with  the  West  Bay, — he  always 
appeared  to  be  more  or  less  in  a  hurry,  and  his 
hurry  was  generally  leading  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  railway  station. 

These  brief  chance  meetings — and  two  or 
three  equally  brief  encounters  with  Mrs.  Travers 
and  her  children — apart,  nothing  occurred  to 
bring  Lyon  into  contact  either  with   Brian  or 
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his  wife  for  the  six  or  seven  days  following 
the  evening  of  the  little  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
d'Angleterre.  He  had,  of  course,  as  in  duty- 
bound,  called  upon  Dorothy ;  but  she  being 
out  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  this  had  resolved 
itself  into  the  mere  formality  of  leaving  a  card 
for  her  with  the  concierge.  He  congratulated 
himself  on  having  at  once  recognised  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  impulse  that  had  urged  him  to 
antedate  his  departure  from  San  Remo  when 
first  he  became  aware  of  the  Travers'  presence 
in  the  place  ;  to  have  yielded  to  it  would  have 
been  to  proclaim  himself  indeed  one  of  those 
fools  who  can  be  frightened  by  a  shadow.  As 
things  had  turned  out,  he  had  seen  next  to 
nothing  of  Mrs.  Travers  ;  and  all  he  had  seen 
had  only  contributed  to  his  growing  disillusion- 
ment concerning  her. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  Brian's  engagements 
finally  permitted  him  to  fix  a  date  for  the  long- 
deferred  expedition  to  Baiardo.  The  following 
morning  was  the  time  chosen  by  himself,  and 
agreed  to  by  Lyon  ;  and  it  was  further  settled 
between  the  two  that — the  Hotel  d'Angleterre 
being  on  their  outward  line  of  route — Lyon, 
whose  hotel  was  situated  in  the  town,  should 
call  for  his  companion. 

Great,  therefore,  was  his  surprise  and  indig- 
nation, when,  having  climbed  the  long  flights 
of  steps  that  form  the  approach  to  the  Hotel 
dAngleterre,  and  presented  himself,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  ten,  within  its  great  glass  doors, 
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he  was  informed  that  Brian  had  left  it  an  hour 
before,  having — so  th^  concierge  positively  as- 
serted— gone  down  to  the  station  in  the  hotel 
omnibus,  intending  to  take  the  nine  o'clock 
train. 

Lyon's  expression,  on  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion, became  decidedly  forbidding.  Some  in- 
stinct to  which  he  gave  no  name — a  fair-minded 
outsider  might  have  called  it  an  instinct  of 
generosity — had  prompted  him  to  an  endeavour 
to  think  as  well  as  he  could  of  Brian  Travers, 
and  to  be  specially  watchful  against  any  ten- 
dency to  over-sensitiveness  where  that  young 
man's  conduct  was  concerned.  But  Brian's 
present  behaviour  struck  him — even  from  the 
severely  impartial  standpoint  from  which  he 
forced  himself  to  regard  it — as  a  trifle  cavalier. 

"Mr.  Travers  left  no  message  for  me?" 

In  so  far  as  the  concierge  was  aware — none. 
But  it  was  possible  that  madame —  Perhaps 
monsieur  would  like  to  see  Madame  Travers  ? 

Lyon  only  hesitated  a  second  before  replying 
in  the  affirmative.  Then  a  waiter  was  sent 
upstairs,  and  returned  with  the  information 
that  Mrs.  Travers  was  in  the  garden.  Would 
monsieur  go  to  her  there?     Yes,  he  would. 

As  Lyon  threaded  his  way  along  the  narrow 
shingly  paths,  between  the  rows  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  in  the  wake  of  the  diminutive 
Italian  gargon  with  his  shock  of  well-oiled  black 
hair  and  ill-fitting  black  coat  grown  shiny  at 
the  shoulders  with  long  use,  he  was  irresistibly 
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reminded  of  the  autumn  afternoon,  now  nearly 
nine  years  since,  when,  amidst  very  different 
surroundings,  and  in  a  strangely  different  mood, 
he  had  gone  out  into  the  garden  of  The  Haulms 
in  search  of  Dorothy  Temple.  As  far  as  his 
own  feelings  were  concerned,  not  nine  years 
only,  but  ninety,  might  have  elapsed  since  that 
November  day ;  so  unreal,  so  like  the  recollec- 
tions of  a  vivid  dream,  or  of  something  that  had 
happened  in  another  state  of  existence,  did  his 
reminiscences — all  clear-cut  and  unfaded  though 
they  yet  were — appear,  as  he  viewed  them  afresh 
in  the  light  of  present  circumstance. 

Curiously  enough,  his  first  sight  of  Dorothy — 
when  at  last  he  came  within  sight  of  her,  she  had 
crossed  the  boundaries  of  the  garden  proper  into 
the  olive-grove  beyond  it,  and  had  there  estab- 
lished herself  under  a  tree,  book  in  hand,  a 
work-basket  beside  her — did  much  to  dispel 
this  sense  of  unreality,  and  to  give  a  new  life  to 
his  de-vitalised  memories.  For  the  first  time 
since  his  meeting  with  her  a  fortnight  ago,  she 
reminded  him  forcibly  of  her  old  self.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  absence  of  the  children  which  led  to 
this  thought — or  fancy — on  his  part ;  or  it  may 
have  been  induced  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
more  plainly  dressed,  her  hair  arranged  with  less 
of  elaborate  care  than  usual,  and  that  her  appear- 
ance had  thus  regained  something  of  its  former 
air  of  simplicity.  Certainly  much  of  the  quick 
impetuosity  of  her  girlish  days  was  in  her 
manner   as,  on   perceiving  him,  she  sprang  up 
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and  came  forward,  not  waiting  for  the  servant's 
announcement. 

"  You  didn't  get  my  note,  then  ?  Oh,  I  am 
so  sorry  !  Brian  had  no  time  to  write ;  he  was 
obliged  to  hurry  off,  directly  the  post  came  in, 
almost  without  his  breakfast.  But  I  wrote  at 
once,  and  sent  down  the  note  by  nurse  and  the 
children.  I'm  afraid  Jane  has  loitered  on  the 
way — perhaps  the  shops  were  too  much  for  her, 
poor  thing !  But  it's  most  annoying  that  you 
should  have  had  your  climb  up  here  for 
nothing ! " 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  to  be  annoyed ; 
it's  of  no  consequence,  for  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do,"  Lyon  returned  magnanimously.  Then 
the  two  shook  hands,  and  Mrs.  Travers  said, 
with  an  embarrassed  glance  on  either  side  of 
her — 

"  I  wash  I  could  ask  you  to  sit  down  ;  but " — 

"  I  see  you  have  no  chair  to  offer  me,"  put  in 
her  visitor  coolly,  to  the  relief  of  her  embarrass- 
ment. "  Never  mind.  I'll  take  the  terrace 
instead,  if  you'll  allow  me,  for  a  minute  or  tw^o. 
Mother  Earth  affords  a  very  safe  seat  in  these 
regions,"  he  added,  proceeding  to  carry  out  his 
proposition — "  even  for  a  rheumatically  inclined 
individual,  like  myself." 

"  Excuse  me,  but — you  hardly  look  the 
character,"  Dorothy  said,  with  a  pretty,  civil 
smile,  for  which  Lyon  felt  inclined  to  hate  her. 

"  My  looks  belie  me  then — in  that  matter." 

"  Then  it  was  on  ac^count  of  health  that  you 
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came  here,  after  all?"  Dorothy's  smile  had 
faded,  and  she  spoke  with  her  old  sudden  direct- 
ness of  interrogation. 

"  Partly." 

"  You  have  been  ill,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  had  a  sharp  touch  of  rheumatic  fever 
last  rainy  season.     That's  all." 

"  And  more  than  enough  " — relapsing  into  the 
smile  once  more.  "You  certainly  ought  to  be 
very  careful  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  I  am,  I  assure  you.  Being  laid  by  the  heels 
for  four  months  on  end  isn't  so  charming  an 
experience  that  I  should  care  to  provoke  a 
repetition  of  it.  (Why  on  earth  do  I  tell  her  all 
this?"  Lyon  asked  himself,  with  secret  self- 
contempt.  "  My  misfortunes  can't  possibly 
interest  her ;  and  I've  no  right  to  wish  that  they 
should.)  So  Travers  has  been  called  away 
suddenly?     No  bad  news,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh  no !  only  some  business  matter.  He 
had  to  go  over  to  Savona  for  the  day." 

"  Rather  hard  on  him — in  the  midst  of  his 
holiday." 

"Very  hard,  I  think.  He  asked  me  to  tell 
you  how  sorry  he  was  to  have  to  put  off  Baiardo 
once  more.  There  seems  a  fate  against  that 
expedition  coming  off." 

''  There  does.  All  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  insist  on  carrying  out  the  plan.  I  don't 
approve  of  giving  way  to  destiny." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  believe  in  destiny  ?  " 

"Oh   yes,  I  do !    I  should   be   a  stiff-necked 
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infidel  indeed,  if  I  didn't.  Destiny  has  beaten 
me  so  often  that  I  was  long  ago  forced  to  believe 
in  her — and  to  respect  her,  too.  But  it's  always 
well  to  fight  her  as  long  as  one  can.  How's  my 
young  friend  Robin  ?  " 

"  He's  very  well,  thank  you  ;  and  so  is  Dolly. 
They  will  soon  be  home  from  their  walk,  if 
you —  But  I  forgot ! "  Dorothy  interrupted 
herself.     "  You  don't  like  children." 

"  I  never  said  so,  Mrs.  Travers." 

"  Something  very  like  it,  Mr.  Lyon." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  said  I  didn't  under- 
stand children — quite  a  different  thing.  Under- 
standing and  liking  are  not  synonymous  terms, 
believe  me.  Some  of  the  grown  people  I  like 
best  have  always  remained  more  or  less  of  a 
sealed  book  to  my  understanding.  And  in  other 
cases — where  I  have  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
seals  —  I  am  sorry  to  say  '  better  knowledge ' 
has  not  by  any  means  invariably  conduced  to 
'dearer  love.'  Again  armed  with  a  book,  I 
see!" — abruptly  changing  the  subject,  after  a 
scarcely  perceptible  pause.  "  You  seem  to  have 
become  a  great  reader." 

"  I  was  always  fond  of  reading,"  Dorothy  said. 
"  But  I  didn't  always  prefer  it  to  every  other 
occupation." 

"  And  now — you  do  ?  " 

"  Decidedly.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world — 
at  least,  so  I  find  as  I  get  older — that  takes  one 
so  completely  and  satisfactorily  out  of  one's 
self." 
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There  was  a  momentary  flash  of  intelligence 
and  sympathy  —  or  was  it  satisfaction  ?  —  in 
Lyon's  eyes.  Then  he  dropped  his  eyelids  in 
the  old  fashion,  and  observed  lazily — 

"  It's  always  an  advantage  to  get  rid  of  one's 
own  company,  even  for  an  hour  or  two.  But 
you  must  be  singularly  fortunate  in  your  choice 
of  books,  if  you  often  find  one  that  will  do  so 
much  for  you.  I  think  I  shall  beg  the  favour  of 
a  copy  of  your  old  library  lists !  May  I  ask 
what  you  are  engaged  upon  just  now?" 

She  handed  him  the  volume  she  had  been 
reading  when  he  came;  a  copy  of  Amiel's 
Journal,  in  the  original  French. 

Lyon  frowned  thoughtfully  at  the  title-page. 

"Do  you  care  greatly  for  this  book?"  he 
inquired,  with  one  of  his  startling  direct  looks 
straight  into  her  face. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  as  yet.  I  only  began 
it  this  morning  ;  I  don't  suppose  I  have  read 
much  more  than  a  dozen  pages  " — 

"  Would  you  think  me  very  impertinent  if  I 
advised  you  to  stop  short  here — not  to  go 
beyond  the  dozen  pages  ?  " 

"Not  at  all.  But  why—?"  with  a  touch  of 
hesitation. 

"  For  this  reason.  You'll  not  be  any  the 
happier  for  reading  what  follows." 

"  Is  the  book  so — harmful,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  It  doesn't  inculcate  immoral  doctrines, 
that's  to  say — unless  the  doctrine  that  nothing 
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in  life  is  worth  while  may  be  considered 
immoral." 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  Dorothy  asked. 

"  I  ?  I'm  no  authority.  No  man  is  fit  to 
pronounce  on  the  morality  of  a  principle  he 
holds  himself, — especially  if  he  in  any  sort  acts 
up  to  it.  But  this  I  will  say:  knowing  the 
fruits  of  that  faith  by  experience,  I  don't  wish 
to  see  it  making  fresh  converts  among  my 
friends.  One  may  believe  a  creed  to  be  per- 
fectly sound — and  yet  be  quite  without  desire 
to  propagate  it." 

"  I  see,"  replied  Dorothy,  putting  Amiel 
aside,  and  taking  a  small  half-knitted  sock  from 
her  work-basket.  "  I  see  also,"  she  added, 
after  a  minute,  when  she  had  brought  her 
needles  into  play,  "that  you  still  retain  your 
old  fancy  for  painting  yourself  and  your  opinions 
as  black  as  possible.  In  that  respect  you  have 
not  changed  at  all." 

"  However  much  in  others  ?  "  Lyon  put  in,  as 
she  stopped  short,  becoming  suddenly  conscious 
that  her  half-completed  phrase  was  susceptible 
of  an  uncivil  interpretation.  "  Ah  !  "  he  went 
on,  with  a  lightness  that  did  honour  to  his 
powers  of  dissimulation,  seeing  that  never  in  his 
life  had  he  felt  less  inclined  for  levity  than  at 
that  moment;  "Travers  was  a  little  too  hasty 
with  his  compliments  the  other  day  at  San 
Lorenzo  !  Poor  fellow  !  I  saw  it  was  a  dread- 
ful shock  to  him,  the  first  time  he  beheld  my 
uncovered  head.  Nothing  like  a  hat — especially 
22 
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a  straw  hat " —  touching  the  article  in  question, 
which  he  was  carefully  balancing  on  his  knee 
— "  for  giving  one  a  spurious  appearance  of 
juvenility ! " 

"The  Indian  climate" —  Mrs.  Travers 
suggested. 

"Thanks.  It's  very  nice  of  you  to  put  it  in 
that  way."  Lyon  drew  his  hand  though  his 
half-grizzled  locks— the  top  of  his  head  was 
certainly  getting  very  grey — with  a  mock  sigh. 
"The  Indian  climate  is  doubtless  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  transformation.  And  then, 
I  believe  mine  is  the  kind  of  hair  that 'always 
'turns  early' — at  least,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
laying  that  flattering  unction  to  the  soul  of 
my  wounded  vanity.  Hark !  don't  I  hear  your 
young  people's  voices  ?  That  is  surely  Master 
Robin's  pipe  " — 

Dorothy's  knitting-needles  dropped  into  her 
lap  ;  with  them  went  her  company  manner,  her 
conventional  smile.  Her  whole  face  changed, 
brightened,  became  gradually  illuminated  with 
a  radiancy  of  expectation.  "  How  she  worships 
these  children  ! "  thought  the  man  watching  her, 
with  a  throb  of  unreasoning  jealousy. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  and  listen.  A 
moment,  and  Robin  burst — as  it  appeared — 
out  of  the  heart  of  a  clump  of  oranges,  flew  up 
the  steep  bank  to  his  mother's  side,  and  began 
to  pant  out — 

"  Oh,  mother,  will  you  please  come  " — 

*'  Gently,  sonnie  !  "  Dorothy  interrupted  him. 
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"  Don't  you  see  Mr.  Lyon  ?  Say  how  do  you 
do  to  him  before  you  tell  me  anything.  And, 
Robin  dear,  you  should  try  to  remember  that 
the  padrone  does  not  like  you  to  rush  about 
among  his  orange  trees  in  that  wild  way." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  mummy  dear  —  I  forgot. 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lyon  ? "  And  Robin, 
having  hastily  extended  a  small  hot  hand  to 
the  visitor,  returned  once  more  to  his  mother's 
side.     ''May  I  tell  now,  mother?" 

"  Yes,  boy,  certainly." 

"  Well,  you  know  you  gave  me  some  money 
to  spend  at  Naldi's.  But  we  met  a  little  beggar 
girl, — quite  in  rags,  and  without  any  shoes,  and 
she  said  her  mother  was  blind,  —  and  Dolly 
hadn't  any  money,  of  course,  and  Jane  hadn't 
any,  either — and  I  was  so  sorry  for  her,  so  I 
gave  her  all  my  soldi  " — 

"That  was  quite  right,  dear,"  Dorothy  said 
encouragingly,  as  the  young  narrator  paused  for 
want  of  breath. 

"  But  we've  been  talking  to  Carlo,  the  porter, 
since  we  came  in,  and  we  told  him  about  the 
little  girl,  and  he  says  he  knows  her  quite  well, 
and  she  isn't  a  nice  little  girl  at  all,  and  her 
mother  isn't  blind  a  bit !  And  I  want  my  soldi 
back,  and  Jane  won't  ask  the  little  girl  for  them. 
Won't  you  come  and  ask  her  for  them,  mummy 
dear?  She's  only  out  in  the  road,  just  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps.     Do  come,  please  !  " 

Dorothy's  face  had  grown  grave.  "  No, 
Robin,    I    can't   ask    for    your    soldi.     Nobody 
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ought  ever  to  ask  for  things  back  they  have  once 
given  away.  It  would  not  be  right — and  it 
would  be  very  unkind  to  this  poor  little  girl " — 

"  But  Carlo  says  she  is  a  very  naughty  little 
girl!" 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  try  to 
help  her,  perhaps." 

This  was  much  too  profound  philosophy  for 
Robin,  who  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  leaning 
on  the  back  of  his  mother's  chair,  and  swinging 
one  foot  to  and  fro,  with  a  puzzled  expression 
of  countenance.     Then  he  burst  out  hotly — 

"  It  was  all  Dolly's  fault — she  wanted  me  to 
give  my  pennies  to  the  little  girl.  I  wish  I'd 
kept  them,  and  bought  those  lead  soldiers  in 
Naldi's  window.  I  only  gave  up  because  I 
thought  her  mother  was  blind.  They're  lovely 
soldiers.     Or  I  might  have  got  a  new  knife." 

"If  I  were  you,"  Mr.  Lyon  remarked,  "I'd 
try  to  put  soldiers  and  knives  out  of  my  head 
— till  I  had  some  more  soldi!' 

"  But  why  can't  I  have  those  soldi  back  ?  " 
Robin  demanded,  with  passion.  "  I  want  them 
back.  Mummy,  do  come  and  speak  to  the 
little  girl,  and  make  her  give  me  my  money, 
please ! " 

"  No,  Robin  ;  certainly  not."  Dorothy's  tone 
was  almost  severe.  She  had  flushed  deeply 
during  the  last  minute  or  two ;  she  looked  both 
annoyed  and  distressed.  "  I  should  not  think 
of  doing  such  a  thing.  It  was  your  own  choice 
giving  this  money  away ;  you  know  I  never  ask 
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you  to  give  your  money  to  poor  people.  But 
it's  a  very  shameful  thing  to  give  money,  and 
then  want  to  take  it  back  again.  Let  me  hear 
no  more  of  this.  Run  away  to  Jane, — I  see  her 
in  the  garden  with  Dolly, — and  don't  talk  any 
more  about  it." 

"  Poor  little  chap  ! "  ejaculated  Lyon  com- 
passionately, as  the  boy  went  slowly  and  sulkily 
down  the  incline  he  had  run  up  so  eagerly  a  few 
minutes  earlier. 

"  He  is  a  very  impulsive  child,"  she  responded 
— and  there  was  an  undertone  of  sadness  in  her 
voice.  "  And  his  impulses  are  mostly  generous. 
Only,  unfortunately,  as  you  see,  they  don't  last." 
"  You  can't  expect  seven  years  old  to  reckon 
the  cost  of  its  sacrifices  very  accurately  before- 
hand. For  the  matter  of  that,  older  people  than 
my  friend  Robin  have  been  known  to  sacrifice 
their  lead  soldiers  to  the  calls  of  benevolence 
in  a  fit  of  short-lived  enthusiasm — and  then 
clamour  to  have  them  back  again.  Personally, 
I  believe  there's  nothing  mankind  is  so  prone 
to  regret  as  its  virtuous  actions.  Especially 
when  they  fail  to  bear  any  ostensible  fruit." 

"  I  daresay  you  are  right,"  Dorothy  answered, 
in  a  rather  subdued  voice. 

Something  in  her  fashion  of  uttering  the 
commonplace  phrase  caused  Lyon  to  glance  at 
her,  swiftly,  from  under  his  eyelashes.  Was 
she  convinced  that  Jier  sacrifice  had  been  a 
fruitless  one?  had  she  arrived  at  the  point  of 
acknowledging  the  correctness  of  those  predic- 
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tions  of  failure  with  which  he  had  threatened 
her  in  Guernsey  nine  years  before  ?  Her  face 
gave  him  no  clear  and  unmistakable  answer  to 
these  questions.  But,  like  her  tone,  it  sent  a 
sudden  pang  of  suspicion  into  his  soul ;  it 
pierced  him  with  a  sharp  doubt  of  his  first  hasty 
judgment.  What  if  this  woman's  serenity  were, 
in  truth,  quite  artificial  ?  or,  at  best,  merely 
skin-deep  ?  What  if  all  Dorothy  Temple's  old 
capacity  for  feeling  and  suffering  lay — not  by 
any  means  extinguished,  but  simply  hidden 
away  under  the  Parisian  gowns  and  smooth, 
self-possessed  manners  of  Mrs.  Brian  Travers? 
The  idea  was  one  which  he  felt  it  unwise  to 
pursue  under  his  companion's  eye.  He  returned, 
with  an  effort,  to  the  subject  of  Robin. 

"  Now,  I  should  like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,"  he  said  interrogatively,  "  whether  you 
would  consider  it  an  immoral  proceeding  to 
replace  those  soldi?  or  devise  some  other  means 
by  which  your  son  might  have  his  lead  soldiers 
in  spite  of  all  ?  " 

Dorothy  laughed.  ''  I  should  call  it  mislead- 
ing rather  than  immoral." 

''And  how  misleading?" 

"  Isn't  it  to  mislead  a  child,  to  let  him  think 
he  can  go  back  upon  his  actions  ?  or  wipe  out 
their  consequences,  as  he  would  wipe  out  a 
figure  on  his  slate  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  idea " — Lyon's  tone  was  slightly 
sarcastic — "  that  your  philosophy  of  life  was  of 
so  stern  a  character." 
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"  Do  you  believe  in  the  wiping-out  process, 
then  ? "  inquired  Dorothy,  with  her  prettiest — 
and  least  expressive — smile. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  replied  Lyon  bluntly,  with  a 
touch  of  irritation  in  his  manner — getting  up 
and  putting  on  his  hat  as  he  spoke.  "  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that,  once  set  down  a  wrong 
figure  in  your  sum,  it  remains  a  factor  of  the 
sum  to  the  end  of  time.  You  may  introduce 
other  modifying  factors — you  may  add  to  the 
figure,  or  subtract  from  it  —  but  you'll  never 
succeed  in  wholly  neutralising  it,  and  its  effect 
will  always  appear  in  your  final  result.  Oh,  I 
don't  for  a  moment  impugn  the  correctness  of 
your  theory.  If  there's  one  truth  experience 
establishes  before  all  others,  it  is  this  —  that 
every  man  must  bear  the  burden  of  his  own 
mistakes.  Only  it  seems  to  me — if  you'll  ex- 
cuse my  saying  so  —  a  little  early  to  begin 
impressing  that  sort  of  truth  upon  your  son." 

"  Don't  the  copy-books  tell  us  that  '  Truth 
cannot  be  learnt  too  early '  ? "  gaily  retorted 
Dorothy.  "  Are  you  going  ? "  for  her  visitor 
was  holding  out  a  sunburnt  hand.  "  Shall  you 
attempt  Baiardo  alone  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  think  I  shall  give  up  Baiardo  for  to- 
day, and  content  myself  with  something  less 
ambitious  by  way  of  a  walk — something  within 
Sebright's  marching  powers.  That  is  to  say,  if 
I  get  back  to  the  hotel  in  time  to  catch  him 
before  he  goes  off  on  some  expedition  of  his 
own  devising." 


CHAPTER  IV 

IN   A  DESERTED  GARDEN 

"  They  told  me  she  was  sad  that  day, 
{Though  zvherefore  tell  what  loves  sooth  say 
Sooner  than  they  did  register?) 
And  my  heart  leapt  and  wept  to  her — 
And  yet  I  did  not  speak  nor  stir." 

LYON  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt  to 
"catch"  Captain  Sebright.  When  he 
got  back  to  his  own  hotel,  it  was  to  find  his 
friend  flown  to  Monte  Carlo;  from  which 
alluring  scene  of  dissipation  the  young  man 
returned  only  towards  dinner-time — with  an 
empty  purse  and  a  torturing  headache. 

"Serves  you  right,"  growled  Lyon  unfeel- 
ingly, when  he  had  shut  the  persiennes  of  their 
common  sitting-room,  and  supplied  his  suffering 
companion — who  had  thrown  himself  down 
miserably  on  the  one  sofa  adorning  that  modest 
apartment  —  with  a  sufficiency  of  pillows. 
"  How  could  you  be  such  a  madman  as  to 
expose  that  head  of  yours  to  this  glaring  sun  ? 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  abominable  heat  of 
those  stifling  rooms.     You  may  think  yourself 
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precious  lucky  if  you  haven't  got  a  fresh  stroke. 
At  best,  you  are  bound  to  have  stirred  up  all 
the  old  mischief" 

"Don't  be  too  down  on  a  fellow.  I  ivas  a 
fool  for  going,  I  know.  I  knew  it  before  I'd 
spent  an  hour  in  the  confounded  place.  But 
one  doesn't  like  to  own  one's  self  so  easily 
beaten  ;  it's  humiliating,"  said  Sebright,  closing 
his  eyes  with  a  stifled  groan. 

"  So  you  held  on  till  you  couldn't  stand  any 
longer,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Well,  I  was  pretty  bad  before  I  beat  a 
retreat.  I  was  so  blind  and  dizzy  I  couldn't 
walk  straight.  I'm  certain  the  officials  at  the 
Casino  thought  I  was  drunk,  and  were  in  two 
minds  about  arresting  me,  and  I  hardly  know 
how  I  should  have  got  away  at  all,  but  for  Brian 
Travers." 

"  Brian  Travers  ?  "  ejaculated  Lyon.  "  Was 
he  at  Monte  Carlo  to-day  ? " 

"Luckily  for  me  —  yes.  What  a  good- 
natured  fellow  it  is !  He  even  forsook  his 
American  charmer — by  the  way,  there's  a  lively 
flirtation  going  on  in  that  quarter;  I  advise 
your  friend  Mrs.  Travers  to  keep  her  eye  on  the 
volatile  Brian — he  actually  left  his  lady  tem- 
porarily in  the  lurch  to  see  me  safely  into  my 
train.     By  the  way  I  got  to  Ventimiglia  " — 

**Was  Travers  playing?"  asked  Lyon,  inter- 
rupting Sebright's  narrative  without  ceremony. 

"  I  saw  him  staking  a  few  five-franc  pieces 
early   in    the   day — no    more.     He  seemed  too 
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much  absorbed  in  the  other  game  to  take  any- 
serious  interest  in  roulette.  She's  an  uncom- 
monly pretty  woman,  let  me  tell  you,  that  Mrs. 
M'Allan.  Don't  know  when  I've  seen  such 
colouring.  By  the  way,  didn't  Travers  give 
you  the  slip  to-day  ?  Weren't  you  to  have  done 
a  tramp  together  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  Baiardo.  I  understood  he  had  been 
called  to  Savona  on  business,"  returned  Lyon, 
whose  countenance  had  gathered  considerable 
blackness  while  Sebright  was  speaking. 

"So,  apparently,  did  his  wife."  Sebright 
laughed  a  little  faintly.  "  I'm  afraid  Master 
Brian  is  not  so  straightforward  as  he  might  be. 
All  the  same,  I  am  sorry  my  incautious  re- 
marks should  be  the  means  of  involving  him  in 
domestic  unpleasantness — as  will  be  the  case, 
I  fear.  And  yet  I  put  my  foot  in  it  so  inno- 
cently!  I  honestly  thought  to  make  myself 
agreeable  to  the  lady  by  dilating  on  her  lord's 
good  nature." 

''You  met  Mrs.  Travers  just  now?"  Lyon 
interrupted  again. 

"  On  my  way  up  here  from  the  station,  worse 
luck ! " 

"  And  you  told  her  you  had  met  Travers  at 
Monte  Carlo?  What  a  blockhead  you  are, 
Sebright !" 

Sebright  looked  considerably  surprised — and 
a  trifle  offended — by  this  outspoken  expression 
of  opinion  on  his  companion's  part.  "  No 
doubt,"    he    returned    rather    drily.     "  Still,    a 
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wiser  man — you  yourself  even — might,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  have  committed  the 
same  blunder.  How  the  dickens  was  I  to  guess 
that  Travers  had  been  giving  his  wife  a  false 
address  for  this  particular  afternoon  ?  I  repeat 
that  I'm  sorry  to  have  been  the  means  of 
getting  him  into  trouble.  No  doubt  Mrs. 
Travers  will  have  an  effective  scene  ready 
rehearsed  for  his  return  to-night  ;  but,  if  you 
consider  the  matter  impartially,  he  really  has 
only  himself  to  blame  in  the  matter.  Men 
shouldn't  tell  lies — especially  to  their  wives— 
unless  they  want  to  be  found  out,  sooner  or 
later.  That's  all  I  have  to  say,"  concluded 
Sebright,  closing  his  eyes  once  more  with  an 
injured  air. 

He  need  not  have  regretted  his  involuntary 
betrayal  of  Brian  even  thus  much — at  least  as 
far  as  that  gentleman  himself  was  concerned. 
No  "  scene "  awaited  Mr.  Travers  on  his  return 
to  the  domestic  hearth  ;  indeed,  several  days 
elapsed  before  Dorothy  made  any  allusion  at 
all  to  the  revelation  which  Sebright's  fluent 
gratitude  had  been  the  means  of  making  to  her. 
Perhaps  she  remained  silent  in  the  hope  that 
her  husband  might  involuntarily  confess  the 
truth,  and  so  spare  her  the  humiliation  of 
accusing  him  ;  perhaps  —  the  situation  being 
one  with  which  she  was  already  unhappily 
familiar — it  was  sheer  despairing  disgust  that 
forbade  her  to  utter  either  an  inquiry  or  a  re- 
proach.    Strictly  as  she  had  trained  herself,  for 
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some  years  past,  not  only  to  suppress  every 
outward  sign  of  strong  feeling,  but  to  strangle 
every  secret  movement  towards  it, — steadily  as 
she  had  forced  herself  to  live  upon  the  surface 
of  things,  scarcely  ever  venturing  out  of  the 
safe  shallows  of  an  artificial  existence  into  the 
deep,  dangerous  sea  of  genuine  thought  and 
emotion, — there  were,  even  now,  moments  when 
the  old  nature  within  her  would  persist  in  re- 
asserting itself  in  fierce  indignation,  passionate 
discontent,  and  a  sickening  sense  of  unendurable 
shame. 

Possibly  she  might  never  have  referred  to 
the  deception  practised  upon  her  at  all,  had  not 
Brian  himself  provoked  her  to  the  reference. 
But  when  he  spoke  vaguely,  one  evening  after 
dinner,  of  a  call  that  would  take  him  away 
from  San  Remo  on  the  morrow,  it  was  hardly 
in  human  nature — certainly  not  in  feminine  and 
wifely  human  nature — to  refrain  from  the 
obvious  retort — 

"  To  Monte  Carlo,  I  suppose  ?  " 

She  spoke  very  quietly — albeit  conscious  of  a 
horrible  tightening  of  her  throat  as  she  forced 
out  the  words. 

Brian  gave  a  slight,  irrepressible  start.  "  Well, 
yes,  it's  to  Monte  Carlo  I — thought  of  going. 
But  why  did  you  jump  to  that  conclusion  ?  " 

Before  she  could  reply  to  the  question,  he 
realised  that  he  had  been  a  fool  for  putting  it. 
He  realised  the  painful  truth  even  more  fully 
when  her  reply  came,  measured  and  deliberate. 
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"  Probably  because  I  was  informed  that  you 
were  there  last  Wednesday,  when  I  believed 
you  to  be  at  Savona."  Up  to  this  moment 
Dorothy  had  continued  to  draw  her  needle  in 
and  out  of  the  work  in  her  hand ;  now  she  laid 
both  down  upon  her  knee,  and  turned  her  face 
— which  was  a  good  deal  paler  than  usual — 
towards  her  husband.  "  I  can't  quite  make  out, 
Brian,  why  you  should  have  wished  to  deceive 
me  in  this  matter.  And  I  think — if  you  reflect 
a  little — you'll  recognise  that  it's  hardly  seemly 
outsiders  should  learn  that  you  keep  me  pur- 
posely in  the  dark  as  to  your  movements." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  tell 
you  I  might  perhaps  go  to  Monte  Carlo  instead 
of  Savona  on  Wednesday,"  responded  Brian 
— speaking  even  more  quickly  than  usual,  to 
cover  his  embarrassment.  "  I  suppose  because 
I  fancied  you  would  take  it  into  your  head  that 
I  went  to  Monte  Carlo  to  gamble,  which  is  not 
the  case.  I  don't  care  a  brass  farthing  for  play  ; 
I've  never  staked  more  than  a  napoleon  or  two 
at  the  tables  in  my  life.  I  run  over  to  the  place 
simply  because  it's  bright  and  amusing,  and  a 
place  where  one  feels  certain  of  meeting  people 
one  knows.  It's  not  my  fault  that  I  go  there 
alone.  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  take  you 
with  me.  But  you  are  always  tied  hand  and 
foot  to  the  children." 

"  You  would  not  like  me  to  neglect  the 
children  ?  "  Dorothy  was  conscious  of  defending 
herself  feebly.     But  this  sudden  turning  of  the 
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tables  upon  her  by  her  husband  had,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  taken  away  her  breath. 

"  Certainly  not.  I  merely  protest  against 
your  devoting  your  whole  time  and  thoughts 
to  them.  A  man  naturally  looks  for  a  little 
of  his  wife's  society — even  when  she  happens  to 
have  two  children/' 

Dorothy  bent  her  head  once  more  over  her 
work,  saying  nothing.  She  was  no  fool.  If 
not  a  clever  woman,  she  was  at  least  a  clear- 
sighted one  ;  she  had  never  felt  for  her  husband 
that  overwhelming  love  which  can  blind  the 
most  intense  keenness  of  insight ;  and  eight 
years  of  married  life  had  furnished  her  with 
abundant  proofs  that  his  ease  and  pleasure- 
loving  nature  would  stoop  to  any  ignoble  shift 
or  sham  with  the  utmost  readiness,  rather  than 
face  even  the  passing  breath  of  a  domestic 
storm :  therefore  she  knew  in  her  heart  that 
Brian's  main  object  in  his  counter-complaint 
was  to  create  a  diversion  in  his  own  favour, 
and  that  he  was  not  in  reality  so  anxious  for 
her  company  as  he  affected  to  be  for  the 
moment.  At  the  same  time,  her  conscience 
— very  tender  where  he  was  concerned — would 
not  allow  her  to  dispute  altogether  the  justice 
of  his  grievance.  It  was  true  that,  while  still 
loyally  endeavouring  to  make  his  home  plea- 
sant to  him,  she  had,  of  late  years,  gradually 
excused  herself  more  and  more,  on  the  plea 
of  the  children's  need  of  her,  from  accom- 
panying him  in  any  pleasure-seeking  expedition 
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outside  it.  Had  she  failed  in  her  duty  in  so 
doing? 

She  turned  the  question  over  in  her  mind  for 
the  next  two  hours.  Lonely  hours  they  were, 
for  Brian — finding,  to  his  great  relief,  that  she 
had  no  apparent  intention  of  pursuing  the 
subject  previously  in  hand  —  presently  took 
himself  off  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  to 
the  smoking-room,  bearing  with  him  the  com- 
fortable consciousness  of  having  had  the  last 
word.  When  he  came  upstairs  again,  towards 
midnight,  he  was  surprised  to  find  her  still 
sitting  at  work  in  the  same  place. 

"  Yes,  I  waited  on  purpose  ;  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you,"  was  her  rejoinder  to  his  half- 
uttered  exclamation  of  astonishment.  She 
began  rolling  up  her  embroidery  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  manner  showed  a  mixture  of  nervous- 
ness and  determination.  "  I  have  been  thinking 
over  what  you  said  just  after  dinner." 

"  Oh  !  Well,  I  hope  you  see  now  that  I  didn't 
speak  quite  without  reason,"  responded  Brian, 
judging  that  he  would  probably  do  wisely  to 
maintain  the  role  of  the  injured  party  a  little 
longer. 

The  undertone  of  unreality  which,  to  her  ear, 
was  audible  in  this  speech,  jarred  upon  Dorothy, 
but  she  managed  by  an  effort  to  control  her 
irritation. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right  in  saying  that  I  give 
up  too  much  time  to  the  children,"  she  resumed 
steadily.     "  I  am  afraid   I  have  seemed  incon- 
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siderate  for  you — and  I  am  sorry.  For  the 
future  you'll  find  me  ready  to  do  differently.  1 
will  consider  your  convenience  more,  and  go 
about  with  you  as  much  as  you  please." 

"  That  will  be  famous ! "  Brian  responded. 
He  strove  to  speak  with  the  utmost  heartiness  ; 
but  he  could  not  quite  keep  down  a  note  of 
uneasiness  in  his  voice.  "  It  will  be  quite  like 
old  times,  won't  it  ?  And  some  gadding  would 
do  you  good  ;  it's  a  shame  you  should  waste  all 
your  pretty  looks  and  pretty  frocks  on  an 
admiring  audience  of  one — though  you'll  get  no 
more  sincere  admirer  out  of  doors,"  giving  her 
shoulder  a  caressing  pat.  "  I  wish  I  could  ask 
you  to  begin  turning  over  the  new  leaf  to- 
morrow ;  but  I  suppose  that  would  hardly  do, 
as  the  party  is  to  be  such  a  small  one,  and  you 
don't  know  the  people  yet." 

"  Who  are  the  people  ? "  inquired  Dorothy, 
gently  releasing  her  shoulder  from  her  husband's 
hand. 

"  Oh,  those  Americans  I've  often  talked  to 
you  about ! — don't  you  remember  ?  Their 
name's  Warrener — mostamusingpeople.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  dinner  is  given  by  Mrs.  M'Allan, 
Mrs.  Warrener's  sister — but  they're  all  travelling 
together,  as  one  party.  I  must  introduce  you 
to  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity;  I  know 
you'd  like  them  immensely.  And  Mrs.  M'Allan 
was  saying,  only  the  other  day,  how  much  she 
wished  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

Nevertheless,    Mrs.    M'Allan    did    not    send 
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Dorothy  any  invitation  by  her  husband  the 
following  night ;  and,  though  Brian  made  several 
further  flying  excursions  to  Monte  Carlo  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  days,  he  continued  to 
make  them  alone.  Sometimes  he  told  his  wife 
where  he  was  going,  sometimes  he  did  not — 
according  to  circumstances — and  the  new  leaf 
remained  unturned. 

Lyon,  meeting  Mrs.  Travers  from  time  to 
time  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  or  on  the  Berigo 
road,  and  noting  the  look  of  anxiety  that  was 
becoming  habitual  to  her  eyes,  the  hardening  of 
all  the  lines  of  her  mouth,  when,  in  answer  to  his 
easy — "  Brian's  off  for  the  day,  I  think  ?  "  she 
would  reply  briefly,  "  Yes,  he  has  gone  over  to 
Monte  Carlo," — wondered  v/hether  any  hint  of 
the  gossip  current  in  San  Remo  concerning 
Brian's  growing  infatuation  for  the  fascinating 
American  "  grass-widow "  could  have  reached 
her  ears?  It  might  be  that  some  officious 
female  friend  had  held  it  her  duty  to  report  the 
flying  rumours  to  Brian's  wife;  it  might  be  that 
her  own  clear-sightedness  had,  unassisted,  given 
her  insight  into  the  true  character  of  the  attrac- 
tion which  drew  her  husband  so  often  across  the 
French  frontier.  That  she  had  some  inkling  of 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  Lyon  felt  convinced. 

The  limit  originally  fixed  for  his  stay  in  San 
Remo  was  now  close  at  hand,  and  he  found 
himself,  somewhat  to  his  disgust,  regretting  the 
fact.  He  was  conscious  of  an  ignoble  longing  to 
linger  on  a  little  while — if  only  in  order  to  witness 
23 
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the  further  development  of  the  domestic  drama 
which  had  excited  his  interest.  He  recognised 
the  existence  of  this  his  discreditable  desire, 
and,  with  his  usual  cynical  frankness,  made  full 
acknowledgment  of  its  unworthiness  to  himself; 
but  he  did  not  carry  his  cynicism  so  far  as  to 
propose  to  yield  to  it.  When  Sebright  observed 
interrogatively,  "  I  suppose  you'll  be  ready  to 
move  on  Thursday?"  he  assented  with  apparent 
nonchalance.  And  if  he  did  not  join  with  any 
particular  animation  in  the  discussion  which  his 
companion  subsequently  initiated,  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  various  stopping-places  at 
which  they  might  conveniently  halt  on  their 
homeward  journey,  he  at  least  allowed  Sebright 
to  thrash  the  subject  out  without  interrupting 
him. 

It  having  been  finally  agreed  that  the  pair 
should  travel  straight  through  to  Paris,  and  put 
up  there  for  the  next  ten  days,  Sebright,  who 
was  getting  eager  to  remove  to  an  atmosphere 
more  lively  than  that  of  San  Remo,  and  felt  it 
prudent  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot — for  he 
had  anticipated  some  objection  on  Lyon's  part 
to  his  Parisian  plan,  and  feared  that,  were  that 
gentleman  left  to  reflect  upon  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  he  might  even  now  back  out  of  his 
acquiescence  —  offered  to  write  at  once  and 
engage  rooms  ;  and  Lyon  accepted  his  offer. 
Then  he  lighted  a  cigar,  strolled  out  of  the 
hotel  garden,  filled  with  a  laughing,  chattering, 
flirting  crowd, — for  it  was  the  hour  after  dinner, 
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and  so  mild  a  night  that  scarce  a  soul  had 
remained  within  doors, — and,  taking  a  rough 
path  that  led  upward  through  an  olive  plantation, 
presently  emerged  upon  the  Berigo  road.  There 
he  turned  his  face  westwards,  following  the  road 
in  its  windings  round  the  face  of  the  hill  down- 
wards to  the  sea. 

For  some  time  he  tramped  steadily  on,  en- 
countering no  living  soul  by  the  way.  Now  and 
then  he  would  pass  a  white  villa  with  closed 
persieiifies  showing  black  in  the  moonlight — for 
the  moon  was  in  its  first  quarter,  and  shed  a 
steady  flood  of  illumination  on  his  surroundings  ; 
or  the  palisades  of  a  garden,  screened  for  the 
most  part  from  sight  by  graceful  pepper-trees  or 
drooping  boughs  of  the  eucalyptus,  but  within 
which  he  would  perhaps  catch  a  passing  glimpse 
of  some  young  active  figure  flitting  ghostlike 
among  the  orange  and  lemon  bushes,  while  a 
child's  voice  would  ring  out  momentarily  on  the 
quiet  air.  But  at  length  even  these  evidences 
of  human  life  were  left  behind,  and  the  way  lay 
between  close-serried  ranks  of  olives  and  pines 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  deep,  lonely,  and  thickly 
wooded  ravine  on  the  other.  To  the  extreme 
right,  beyond  and  far  above  the  ravine,  rose  a 
long  hog-backed  hill,  tree-clothed  from  base  to 
summit,  crowned  by  a  little  group  of  twinkling 
lights  marking  the  tiny  hill  town  of  Colla ;  in 
front,  some  hundreds  of  feet  below,  the  moon- 
beams shimmered  on  the  pale  purple  expanse 
of  the  Mediterranean.     A  great  calm  was  over 
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sea  and  land ;  not  a  ripple  stirred  on  the  placid 
waters,  not  a  leaf  rustled  in  the  silent  woods — 
which  perfumed  all  the  quiet  air  with  a  subtle 
bouquet  of  spring  odours,  a  compound  fragrance 
to  which  pine,  violet,  narcissus,  and  a  score  of 
other  sweet  and  pungent-smelling  things  had  all 
contributed  ingredients. 

Presently  a  new,  delicious  scent,  at  once  more 
overpoweringly  sweet  and  less  complex  in  its 
sweetness  than  the  subtle  essence  of  spring 
which  had  accompanied  him  for  half  a  mile,  as- 
sailed Lyon's  nostrils — assailed  them  so  strongly 
that  he  stopped  and  looked  about  him  curiously 
to  see  whence  it  came.  His  curiosity  was 
quickly  gratified.  He  had,  a  moment  before, 
come  abreast  of  a  lonely,  unoccupied  villa, 
perched,  far  away  from  all  its  fellows,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  ;  a  small,  low-roofed,  one-storied 
building,  scarcely  bigger  than  a  cottage,  covered 
with  flowering  creepers,  and  surrounded  by  a 
garden  of  some  size — it  was  from  this  garden 
that  the  scent  (which  he  now  recognised  as  the 
scent  of  heliotrope)  was  proceeding.  He  re- 
membered having  noticed,  in  some  previous 
daylight  walk  past  the  place,  that  heliotrope 
grew  in  its  neglected  flower-beds  like  a  weed. 

"  Pity  so  much  sweetness  should  waste  itself 
wholly  on  the  desert  air ! "  he  thought  to 
himself.  "  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind  to  a 
little  petty  larceny." 

He  pushed  the  already  half-open  gate  a  little 
farther  back   on  its  rusty  hinges,  and  went  in. 
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The  heliotrope  was  everywhere  ;  clothing  the 
posts  of  the  verandah  which  ran  round  two  sides 
of  the  house,  and  straggling  over  its  roof,  looking 
in  at  the  French  windows  of  the  ground  floor 
rooms,  lying  across  the  weed-grown  paths,  half- 
choking  the  rose  bushes  which  filled  the  borders 
— a  wealth  of  unclaimed  sweetness  most  alluring 
to  the  predatory  [instinct  of  the  passer  -  by. 
Lyon,  though  he  professed  to  care  but  little  for 
flowers,  felt  his  predatory  instinct  so  strongly 
aroused  by  the  sight  that  without  hesitation  he 
put  out  his  hand  to  take  of  the  profusion 
surrounding  him.  But  he  very  quickly  drew  it 
back  again,  empty  of  spoil.  Like  the  hero  of  a 
moral  story-book,  he  perceived  that  his  intended 
crime  would  not  go  unwitnessed. 

Sitting  under  the  verandah,  a  child  at  her  feet, 
was  a  woman  —  presumably  the  wife  of  the 
caretaker  or  proprietor  of  the  villa.  Lyon,  made 
fearful  by  an  accusing  conscience,  and  anxious 
to  disarm  suspicion,  hastily  summoned  his 
scanty  stock  of  Italian  to  his  aid,  and,  politely 
lifting  his  hat  to  the  lady,  wished  her  good- 
evening — adding  a  would-be  careless  remark  on 
the  fineness  of  the  night. 

For  answer,  a  familiar  little  figure  in  a  white 
sun-bonnet  jumped  up  and  ran  towards  him, 
crying,  "  Mr.  Lyon  !  Mr.  Lyon  !  " — and  Dorothy 
Travers  rose  to  her  feet  under  the  verandah, 
saying,  "  Plow  do  you  do  ?  You  see,  we  are 
trespassing,  like  yourself." 

Shaking  off",  as  well  as  he  could,  all  signs  of 
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the  somewhat  unreasonable  amazement  he  felt 
at  her  sudden  apparition,  he  went  forward  and 
shook  hands  with  her.  Her  hand  felt  strangely 
cold ;  her  face  was  very  pale,  and  wore  a  look  of 
intense  weariness.  But  she  made  shift  to 
summon  her  usual  smile  as  she  observed,  "  Isn't 
this  a  charming  wilderness  ?  " 

"  Most  charming.  I  doubt,  though,  if  you 
are  wise  in  enjoying  its  charms  at  such  a  late 
hour.  If  you  sit  here  much  longer,  you  will 
probably  take  a  chill — always  supposing  you 
have  not  taken  one  already." 

"  Oh,  I  never  take  chills ! "  was  Dorothy's 
confident  answer.     "  I  am  immensely  strong." 

"  H'm  ! — you  don't  look  so  strikingly  robust  at 
this  moment.  Indeed,  if  you  were  any  one  else, 
I  should  say  you  looked  ill.  But  since  your 
absolute  hardiness  is  an  article  of  faith  with  you, 
I  suppose  I  mustn't  venture  that." 

"  I  am  not  ill,  truly ! "  Dorothy  interposed 
earnestly.  ''  I  confess,  though,  that  I  am  tired, 
very  tired."  She  sank  down  into  her  former 
seat  as  though  she  were,  indeed,  too  weary  to 
stand  a  single  moment  longer.  "A  party  of 
people  from  Monte  Carlo — some  friends  of  my 
husband's — have  been  spending  the  day  with  us, 
and  of  course  I  had  to  show  them  all  the  lions 
— and  it  was  so  hot !  I  own  I  felt  a  good  deal 
inclined  to  collapse  before  the  day  was  over." 

Lyon  guessed  what  had  happened.  Brian's 
American  charmer — moved,  perhaps,  by  a  not 
unnatural   curiosity  concerning   the  personality 
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of  the  woman  she  was  doing  her  best  to  rob  ; 
perhaps  by  a  baser  desire  to  triumph  over  the 
wife  by  exhibiting  to  her  her  rightful  property 
yoked  to  her  rival's  conquering  car — had  ex- 
pressed a  sudden  fancy  to  spend  a  day  at  San 
Remo  in  Mrs.  Travers'  company  ;  and  Brian 
had  been  too  weak  or  too  infatuated  to  resist 
her  caprice.  Thence,  as  a  natural  result,  long 
hours  of  galling  humiliation  for  Dorothy,  and  of 
bold  assertion  of  her  empire  on  Mrs.  M'Allan's 
part.  Lyon  had  heard  enough,  during  the  past 
fortnight,  from  various  impartial  witnesses  touch- 
ing Mrs.  M'Allan, — a  lady  whose  main  ambition 
seemed  to  be,  not  so  much  the  actual  acquisition 
of  power  over  the  stronger  sex,  as  the  display  of 
this  power,  when  gained,  to  an  admiring  world, 
— to  credit  her  with  any  amount  of  audacity  and 
cruelty  in  such  circumstances.  The  estimate  he 
had  formed  of  her  on  report  had  been  a  de- 
cidedly unfavourable  one  ;  the  mere  fact  of  her 
visit  to  Travers'  wife  confirmed  him  in  his  un- 
flattering opinion.  As  to  his  present  estimate  of 
Brian  Travers — well,  it  was  one  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  express  in  polite  language. 

No  one,  however,  could  have  suspected  that 
he  had  divined  a  painful  secret  behind  Dorothy's 
commonplace  words,  or  that  every  fibre  of  his 
body  was  tingling  with  a  passion  of  indignation, 
as  he  rejoined,  in  the  coolest  and  most  indifferent 
manner  possible — 

"  Lionising  strangers  is  galley-slaves'  work  ; 
I   know  nothing  so  exhausting.     Never,  while  I 
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live,  shall  I  forget  an  experience  I  enjoyed  as 
showman  in  Benares.  A  distant  cousin  of  mine, 
gifted  with  a  herculean  physique  and  an  inquir- 
ing intellect,  came  to  visit  me.  He  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  ;  he  had  read  an  immense  number 
of  books  on  the  history  of  India  ;  he  had  studied 
Oriental  archaeology ;  he  took  an  interest  in 
irrigation  works :  and  he  wanted  to  know  why 
about  everything  he  saw.  He  was  all  but  the 
death  of  me — but  then  he  stayed  a  fortnight. 
You  are  less  severely  tried — I  conclude  your 
visitors  have  already  departed  ?  " 

"  Yes.  They  left  by  the  eight  o'clock  train." 
Dorothy,  who,  for  the  last  moment  or  two,  had 
been  pulling  at  a  loose  spray  of  heliotrope 
which  hung  down  from  the  roof  of  the  verandah, 
here  broke  the  spray  off  and  crushed  it  in  her 
hand.  "How  sweet  this  smells,  doesn't  it?" 
she  said,  abruptly  leaving  the  subject  of  her 
visitors. 

"  It  was  the  scent  that  drew  me  inside  the 
gate — with  half-formed  intentions  of  plunder," 
Lyon  confessed.  "Do  you  want  a  bit?" — to 
Dolly,  who,  reseated  at  her  mother's  feet,  was 
putting  up  imploring  fat  hands  for  the  treasure 
just  visible  between  Dorothy's  fingers.  "  Here 
you  are,  then  ! "  breaking  off  a  cluster  the  size 
of  a  small  branch,  and  dropping  it  into  the  child's 
lap.  "  Don't  disturb  yourself,"  — ^to  Dorothy, 
who  had  made  an  involuntary  movement  of 
remonstrance.  "  No  moral  harm  done,  I  assure 
you.     At  that  age,  one  isn't  troubled  with  ideas 
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about  the  ric^hts  of  property.  What  delicious 
stuff  it  is  !  " — recklessly  puUing  down  another 
cluster.  "  The  only  pleasant  thing  I  can 
remember  in  that  God-forsaken  place  Creyke, 
was  the  climbing  heliotrope  in  the  conservatory. 
The  house  and  gardens  were  capable  of  im- 
provement, though.  I  hear  John  Lewin  has 
improved  them  out  of  all  knowledge." 

"  Will  he  carry  on  your  improvements  ?  the 
reforms  you  had  set  on  foot  in  the  village  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  more  correct  if  you  were  to  say 
the  reforms  I  vainly  attempted  to  set  on  foot ! 
No,  I  hardly  think  my  cousin  will  be  likely  to 
repeat  my  mistakes ;  he  is  too  practical  a  man. 
I  am  told  that  he  expressed  unqualified  dis- 
approval from  the  first  of  my  cottage-building 
.scheme." 

"  That  must  have  made  it  hard  to  yield  your 
place  to  him — for  you  had  grown  interested  in 
your  miners,  hadn't  you?"  Dorothy  spoke 
with  a  touch  of  genuine  eagerness. 

"Yes,"  Lyon  admitted  reluctantly;  "I  must 
confess  that,  once  we  were  engaged  in  a  stand- 
up  fight,  I  began  to  feel  a  certain  interest  in 
those  chaps — they  fought  so  pluckily.  And 
then  my  credit  was  concerned  in  the  matter; 
one  doesn't  like  being  beaten  by  one's  own 
oiiployh.  So,  the  more  bent  they  showed  them- 
selves on  taking  their  own  way,  the  more 
anxious  I  became  to  persuade  them  to  go 
mine.  I  fancy  obstinacy  survives  all  other  vices 
— in  the  majority  of  mankind." 
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"  I  believe,"  Dorothy  said,  after  a  moment, 
ignoring  the  half-contemptuous  self-criticism 
of  her  companion's  concluding  sentence, — "  I 
believe  I  have  never  yet  said  how  sorry  I  was 
to — to  find  you  " — 

"  Playing  the  part  of  the  Disinherited}  Thanks 
— though  I  don't  know  that  there's  much  to  be 
sorry  for.  It's  generally  agreed — isn't  it? — that 
a  man  is  really  the  better  off  for  having  to  work 
for  his  living.  Not  that  I  profess  any  enthusiastic 
personal  faith  in  the  doctrine,"  Lyon  added. 
"  Personally,  I  hate  work — the  work  I  live  by, 
that's  to  say  ?  " 

"And  that  is—?" 

"  Engineering,  of  course.  I  know  no  other 
trade." 

"  And  your  other  work  ?  You  spoke  as  if  there 
were  some  other — which  you  did  not  hate  ?  " 

"Merely  play-work,  so  far — whether  it  ever 
takes  on  a  more  serious  complexion  remains 
yet  to  be  seen.  More  cherry-pie,  Miss  Dolly  ? 
All  the  first  helping  gone  already  ?  Well,  here 
you  are  again ;  but  try  to  be  moderate — we 
must  leave  something  for  the  poor  proprietor,  I 
suppose." 

"  But  this  play-work  of  yours,  as  you  call  it  ?  " 
Dorothy  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  severe  fit  of  curiosity.  "  Perhaps,  though," 
she  added  quickly,  "  I  ought  not  to  ask — I  beg 
your  pardon." 

"Pray  don't!  The  thing  is  not  of  such  im- 
portance that  I  should  make  any  mystery  about 
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it,"  responded  Lyon — with  a  shade  of  annoyance 
in  his  tone,  nevertheless.  "  I've  merely  taken  it 
into  my  head  to  add  one  more  to  the  heap  of 
would  -  be  instructive  tomes  under  which  the 
reading  world  is  already  groaning.  If  ever  I 
can  find  time  to  write  it,  that's  to  say." 

"A  book  on  India?" 

"  Oh,  of  course !  Every  man  who  goes  to 
India  makes  some  highly  important  and  perfectly 
novel  discovery  in  relation  to  that  remarkable 
country  ;  generally,  within  six  months  of  landing 
at  Bombay,  he  has  formulated  an  able  and 
ingenious  theory  for  its  government  on  quite 
new  and  original  lines.  I  am  no  better  than  my 
fellows.  I  have  made  my  discovery,  and  formu- 
lated my  theory — and  now  I  thirst  to  lay  my 
exposition  of  both  before  an  intelligent  British 
public,"  Lyon  concluded,  with  a  queer  little 
smile. 

Again  Dorothy  ignored  his  note  of  self- 
mockery.  "  I  believe  you  are  heartily  in  earnest 
about  the  writing  of  this  book,"  was  her  grave 
answering  remark  —  uttered  in  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  rebuke  and  challenge  him  at  once. 

He  replied  to  the  challenge  with  complete 
frankness.  "Strange  to  say,  I  believe  I  am.  I 
caught  myself,  only  yesterday, — to  my  own 
profound  astonishment, — formulating  a  wish  that 
I  might  live  to  finish  it." 

"Why,  have  you  any  fear — any  expectation  " — 

Lyon  struck  in  deftly — "  Of  quitting  this  mortal 
scene  at  an   early  date?     By  no   means.     But, 
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seeing  that  I  can  only  afford  to  write  in  play- 
hours, — there  being  at  present  no  very  keen 
competition  between  the  principal  publishing- 
houses  for  the  honour  of  bringing  out  this  great 
work  when  completed, — it's  likely  to  be  a  good 
while  on  the  stocks,  you  perceive." 

"  That  is  a  pity." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know  !  The  pleasure  of  writing 
it  is  prolonged  for  me — and  the  pain  of  trying 
to  read  it  is  deferred  for  the  public — not  a  bad 
arrangement,  on  the  whole." 

"  How  long  has  it  been  on  the  stocks  already?  " 

"  A  matter  of  three  or  four  years." 

"And  when  you  go  back  to  India — I  suppose 
the  book  is  the  great  argument  for  your  going 
back  at  all,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Hardly.  I've  got  together  all  the  material 
I  know  how  to  make  use  of;  I  could  easily 
finish  putting  it  into  shape  over  here — supposing 
that  I  were  at  the  same  time  sure  of  getting 
bread  and  cheese.  But  in  Europe  I  should  be 
pretty  sure  of  not  getting  them,  so  I  can't  stay 
in  Europe.  Not  that  I  particularly  want  to 
stay.  In  many  ways,  India  isn't  at  all  a  bad 
country  to  live  in." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Dorothy 
thoughtfully  caressed  Dolly's  yellow  head,  which 
the  child — who  had  been  singularly  quiet  for 
some  moments  past — was  resting  sleepily  against 
her  mother's  knee. 

"  Have  you  ever  talked  much  about  India  to 
Brian — to  my  husband  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 
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"  No,"  answered  Lyon,  evidently  a  trifle  sur- 
prised by  the  unexpected  question.  "  Not  that 
I  remember." 

"You  haven't  said  much  to  him  in  praise  of 
the  Hfe  out  there  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  not  a  single  word. 
You  mustn't  suppose  that  I  am  so  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  country  as  to  be  always 
sounding  its  praises,"  Lyon  added,  suddenly 
guessing  the  motive  that  had  prompted  her 
inquiries.  "  I  could  find  plenty  to  say  in  its 
disparagement — if  you  prefer  that  Brian  should 
hear  it  disparaged.  You  think  he  has  still  some 
hankering  after  an  Indian  appointment?  But  I 
understood  from  himself  that,  in  deference  to 
your  wishes,  he  had  quite  abandoned  the  idea." 
"  I  know  !  I  know  !  "  she  responded  hurriedly. 
"  And  he  thought — he  still  thinks  —  he  has 
given  up  the  notion.  But  sometimes  he — he 
works  round  again  to  plans  he  has  discarded — 
you  know  he  is  impulsive  by  nature.  So  I  am 
always  afraid  he  might  change  his  mind  again. 
And  then,  I  should  either  have  to  leave  the 
children  behind  with  strangers,  or  let  him  go 
out  by  himself  for  the  first  few  years." 

Lyon's  reply  was  unexpectedly  prompt  and 
to  the  point.  "  Disagreeable  alternatives.  But 
you  would  choose  the  first,  no  doubt,  if  ever  you 
had  to  choose  at  all  ?  " 

He  saw  her  face  harden  visibly  in  the  moon- 
light. "  I  cannot  say,"  she  answered,  with  a 
little  catch  in  her  breath.     "The  children  need 
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me  so  very  much  at  present.  Brian  could  do 
without  me,  for  a  while,  better  than  they." 

"  I  rather  doubt  that,  Mrs.  Travers — if  you'll 
excuse  my  rudeness  in  contradicting  you.  You 
don't  know  India — or  Indian  life.  There's  no 
place  in  the  world — I  speak  advisedly — where 
a  man  stands  so  much  in  need  of  his  wife,  and 
of  all  the  help  his  wife  can  give  him." 

Lyon  spoke  almost  harshly.  Doubtless  the 
constraint  he  was  putting  upon  himself  at  the 
moment  helped  to  make  his  manner  of  speech 
unusually  stern.  Perhaps  he  was  conscious  of 
having  assumed  a  somewhat  unwarrantable 
tone,  for  he  immediately  added, — at  once  much 
more  kindly  and  less  seriously, — "  But  I  hope 
you'll  never  have  any  choice  of  the  kind  to 
make.  You  may  trust  me  to  paint  the  entire 
Peninsula  in  the  blackest  possible  hues  to  Brian, 
the  very  next  time  I  chance  to  meet  him." 

'*  Thank  you  " — mechanically.  "  I  believe  " — 
shaking  off  the  abstraction  which  had  fallen 
upon  her  during  the  last  two  or  three  minutes — 
"  we  ought  to  be  going  home ;  it  must  be  very 
late.  I  ought  not  to  have  kept  this  child  out  so 
long  ;  see,  she  is  more  than  half  asleep  !  Come, 
Dolly,  my  pet !  wake  up,  and  come  home." 

"  You  will  let  me  see  you  safely  back  ? "  Lyon 
suggested.  "  I  believe  the  Berigo  is  not  absol- 
utely safe  after  nightfall — and,  as  you  are  alone" — 

"  Thanks,  I  am  not  going  back  by  the  Berigo," 
she  interrupted  him  quickly.  "  If  the  road  had 
been  our  only  way  home,  I  shouldn't  have  felt 
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justified  in  lingering  here  so  late.  But  there's  a 
path  through  our  padrone's  olive-garden,  which 
starts  from  that  wicket" — pointing  to  a  rude 
gate  in  the  hedge  bounding  the  farther  side  of 
the  garden — "and  leads  straight  to  the  back- 
door of  the  hotel.  So  you  see  we  run  no  risks. 
Thanks  very  much,  all  the  same.  Good-night. 
Dolly,  say  good-night  to  Mr.  Lyon." 

Dolly,  now  thoroughly  awake  and  ready  for 
action,  obeyed  ;  then  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
led  off  without  resistance.  For  a  while,  after 
she  and  her  mother — leaving  the  moonlit  garden 
of  sweet  scents,  and  Mr.  Lyon,  standing  with 
the  wicket-gate  in  his  hand,  behind  them — had 
passed  into  the  dusky  shadow  of  the  olive-grove, 
where  the  moonbeams  shimmered  mysteriously 
between  motionless  leaves  on  gnarled  trunks 
and  fantastically-contorted  branches,  she  held 
fast  to  Dorothy's  hand,  a  little  overawed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  semi  -  darkness  and  strange 
unfamiliarity  of  her  surroundings.  But  her  awe 
was  not  long-lived.  Soon,  reassured,  she  began 
to  prattle  volubly  of  one  thing  and  another;  and, 
at  length,  catching  sight  of  a  colony  of  glow- 
worms a  few  yards  in  advance,  pulled  her  small 
fingers  with  a  cry  of  delight  from  Dorothy's  hold, 
and  scampered  eagerly  forward.  Her  mother 
instantly  hurried  after  and  recaptured  her. 

"  Don't  run  away  to-night,  my  sweet,"  she  said 
coaxingly.  *'  Keep  close  to  mother,  and  hold 
her  hand  all  the  v/hile,  there's  a  good  little  child. 
It's  so  dark,  little  Dolly,  so  very,  very  dark  " — 
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Dolly  yielded  to  this  appeal — there  had  been 
far  more  of  appeal  than  of  command  in  Dorothy's 
tone — without  demur,  and,  replacing  her  hand 
in  her  mother's,  walked  soberly  beside  her  the 
rest  of  the  way.  That  there  had  been  something 
strange  in  this  appeal,  or  in  her  mother's 
manner  of  making  it,  would  seem,  however,  to 
have  impressed  itself  upon  her  childish  mind, 
for  she  presently  looked  up  and  demanded, 
with  a  seriousness  which  showed  that  she  had 
been  inwardly  revolving  the  question  for  some 
minutes — 

"  Mummy,  are  you  'fraid  of  the  dark  ?  'Cause 
I'm  not  'fraid,  you  know ;  and  I'll  take  care 
of  you." 

Dorothy  stooped  and  kissed  her  suddenly. 
But  she  made  no  reply. 

'' Are  you  'fraid?"  persisted  the  child.  "Bo 
you  want  me  to  take  care  of  you  ?  " 

Dorothy's  hand  closed  more  tightly  upon  the 
little  fingers  clinging  to  hers.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
almost  under  her  breath.  "  I  think  I  am  a  little 
afraid,  Dolly — just  a  little.  And  I  want  you  to 
take  care  of  me,  very  much." 


END   OF   VOL.    II 
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Gale.    CRICKET  SONGS.    By  Norman  Gale.    Crown  2>vo. 

Linen.     2s.  6d. 
Also  an  edition,  limited  to  125  copies,  on  hand-made  paper.    Bemj/ 

8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
Also  a  small  edition,  of  15  copies  only,  on  Japanese  paper.     Defuy 
Svo.     21S.  net, 

Mr.  Gale's  rural  poems  have  made  him  widely  popular,  and  this  volume  of  spirited 
verse  will  win  him  a  new  reputation  among  the  lovers  of  our  national  game. 

FUnders  Petrie.  THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Hyksos.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  Eva.  6s. 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  History  of  Egypt  in  six  volumes,  intended  both  for 
students  and  for  general  reading  and  reference,  and  will  present  a  complete 
record  of  what  is  now  known,  both  of  dated  monuments  and  of  events,  from  the 
prehistoric  age  down  to  modern  times.  For  the  earlier  periods  every  trace  of  the 
various  kings  will  be  noticed,  and  all  historical  questions  will  be  fully  discussed. 
The  special  features  will  be — 

(i)  The  illustrations,  largely  photographic,  or  from  fax:-simile  drawings  ;  and,  so 
far  as  practicable,  of  new  material  not  yet  published.  As  yet,  there  is  no 
illustrated  history  of  Egypt ; 

(2)  The  references  given  to  the  source  of  each  statement  and  monument,  making 

this  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the  subject ; 

(3)  The  lists  of  all  the  known  monuments  of  each  king  ; 

(4)  The  incorporation  of  current  research  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  volumes  will  cover  the  following  periods  ; — 

I.  Prehistoric  to  Hyksos  times.     By  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie. 
II.  xviiith  to  xxth  Dynasties.  (The  Same). 

III.  xxist  to  xxxth  Dynasties.  (The  Same). 

IV.  The  Ptolemaic  Rule. 
V.  The  Roman  Rule. 

VI.  The  Muhammedan  Rule.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

The  volumes  will  be  issued  separately.     The  first  will  be  ready  in  the  autumn,  the 
Muhammedan  volume  early  next  year,  and  others  at  intervals  of  half  a  year. 
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Ottley.  LANCELOT  ANDREWES,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
A  Biography.  By  R.  L.  Ottley,  Principal  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford, 
and  Fellow  of  Magdalen.  With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  Buckram,  5/. 
This  life  of  the  saintly  bishop  and  theologian,  of  whom  no  adequate  biography 
exists,  will  have  much  value  for  English  Churchmen.  It  is  issued  uniform  with 
Mr,  Lock's  'Life  of  Keble,'  and  written  as  it  is  by  so  distinguished  a  scholar  as 
Mr,  Ottley,  it  is  as  likely  to  become  as  popular. 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M,  A.  (Librarian  of  the  Gladstone  Library), 
and  H.J.  Cohen,  M.  A     With  Portraits.    %vo.     Vol.  IX.     J2s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Methukn  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  about  to  issue,  in  ten  volumes  Svo, 
an  authorised  collection  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  Speeches,  the  work  being  undertaken 
with  his  sanction  and  under  his  superintendence.  Notes  and  Introductions  will 
be  added. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  Home  Rule  Question,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  Vols. 
IX.  and  X.f  which  will  include  the  speeches  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, 
immediately,  and  then  to  proceed  with  the  earlier  volumes.  Volume  X.  is 
already  published. 

Robbins.  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  EWART 
GLADSTONE.     By  A.  F.  Robbins.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  full  account  of  the  early  part  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  extraordinary  career,  based  on 
much  research,  and  containing  a  good  deal  of  new  matter,  especially  with  regard 
to  his  school  and  college  days, 

Henley  and  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.  Crown  Svo. 
Also  small  limited  editions  on  Dutch  and  Japanese  paper.  21s. 
and  42J.  net. 
A  companion  book  to  Mr,  Henley's  well-known  'Lyra  Heroica,'  It  is  believed 
that  no  such  collection  of  splendid  prose  has  ever  been  brought  within  the 
compass  of  one  volume.  Each  piece,  whether  containing  a  character-sketch  or 
incident,  is  complete  in  itself.     The  book  will  be  finely  printed  and  bound. 

Beeching.  SERMONS  TO  SCHOOLBOYS.    Sermons  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Yattendon,  Berks.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
Six  sermons  preached  before  the  boys  of  Bradfield  College. 

Parkyn.       CHARLES     DARWIN  :     a     Lecture    delivered    at 
Christ's  College,   Cambridge,  by  E.  A.   Parkyn,   M.A.      Crown 
Svo.     IS. 
A  short  account  of  the  work  and  influence  of  Danvin. 
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Waldstein.    JOHN  RUSKIN  :  a  Study.    By  Charles  Wald- 

STEIN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Post  8vo.    5^. 
Also  a  small  edition  on  hand-made  paper.     Demy  %vo.     15J.  net. 
This  is  a  frank  and  fair  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  and  influence — literary 
and  social— by  an  able  critic,  who  has  enough  admiration  to  make  him  sym- 
pathetic, and  enough  discernment  to  make  him  impartial. 


Sterne.  TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  By  Lawrence  Sterne. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Whibley,  and  a  Portrait. 
2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     ys. 

Oongreve.    THE  COMEDIES  OF  WILLIAM  CONGREVE. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  G.   S.   Street,  and  a  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
The  above  important  editions  of  two  English  classics  are  finely  printed  by  Messrs. 
Constable,  and  handsomely   bound.      Each  is  carefully  edited   with  scholarly 
'  introductions— biographical  and  critical.     They  are  issued  in  two  editions— 
The  ordinary  edition  on  laid  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  3J.  6^.  a  volume. 
The  library  edition  (limited  in  number)  on  band-made  paper,  bound  in  half  parch- 
ment, 7s.  6d.  a  volume,  net. 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   SERIES 

NEW  VOLUME.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  td. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to  Physiography.  By  EVAN 
Small,  M.A. 

Methuen^s  Commercial  Series 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.  By  H.  de  B.  GiBBiNS, 
M.A.     IS.  6d. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.     By  S.  Jackson,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.    By  F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  OF  TO-DAY 

NEW  VOLUMES.     CroivnZvo.    2s.  6d. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and 
Miss  Abraham. 
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TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS  :  As  affecting  Commerce 
and  Industry.     By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  M.R.I.,  F.S.S. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.    By  R.  Cooke  Taylor. 

THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHILDREN.  By  Gertrude 
Tuckwell. 

classical  Translations 

NEIV  VOL  UMES. 

Crown  %vo.     Finely  printed  and  bound  in  blue  buckram. 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock, 
The  Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Love  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by 
S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton;  late  Scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A. 
MoRSHEAD,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated  by  R.  B. 
TowNSHEND,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  ii., 
In  Catilinam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Fiction 

E.  F.  Benson.    THE  RUBICON.    By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of 
'Dodo.'     2  vols.     Crown  2,vo.     2is. 
The  announcement  of   a  new   novel   of  society  by  the  author  of  the  brilliantly 
successful    'Dodo'   will    excite    great    interest,   and  it   is   believed    that    'The 
Rubicon '  will  prove  to  have  as  much  fascination  as  its  predecessor. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley 
Weyman,  Author  of  *A  Gentleman  of  France,'  etc.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  21s. 
Mr.  Weyman's  fine  historical  tales  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  novelists, 
and  this  stirring  story  of  Richelieu  and  the  Huguenots  will  not  lessen  his  repu- 
tation. 
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Itrs.    ::^:-jL-L      THE    PJ^ DIM  GALS.     Br  Ms. 

"h.  ik  iarSts  'sasssssscx  x^  ss(r  mii:^.   jthnic  s  itrv    surr  jxasx.   Ms. 
ycHfwl  31S&.    ^!!far  Trrsscii:  nnr  is  £  rimming  am  pa'tiiszir  sm^tji. 

Skrins  ©OT3A.      THT  0rEE>^  OF  LC^^-S.     By  S. 

GoTiu^.  Auihnr  of   •Mshsiiaiv''   ■■  Ciusax  jack  ZlJta^"  etc      3  vmh. 
Crjmm  i«7zn,      Jla.  toa. 
Jk.  stoTT  o:  UK  C!tKsiiiiT  sat  TBjrinr — i  n?^  dsnin  tor  xut  TttoroBBt  i£  Mx.  Sadis 
&nuk!''i^  nTjjrnia:  scat  jirwerfti'  j-ifs. 

eSIlfflrt  PsiiBr.    THE  TILA3CS1AT1DN  OF  A  SAVAGE.    By 
Fakirinn, '  en:.     Onatm  fean.     5s. 
W3(r  tr  ii»  frnm. 

Su^Bcrfi  Piyns.    WI>'  I F  JLEI^  M  orXT .    Br  j^csaio^  Fjltce. 

etc     £  vu}h.     Drjwm  ^u..     rii, 
JH  stDD^*  ziT  3:nce!t3'  irj*  12b;.  JV."^';;^.  wio^  ciffvs^  jest  iae  Tis  ii^rtirnrg  ant!  tse  zK 


A  CITM3RERER  OT  THE  G3iOUXIX  By 
r.."iN?:i.fij>JCi  Smith,  Anthni-  nf  "Tfar  UiMb  nf  Ls-wrenrx  HgrTtxcnzL'* 
;  -wL\.     C.fTTUJK  few:.     51.1.  -ba. 

CsTf -v      ; :  M  B.  :  £  Sinnp.     Br  F.  S.  CaUTW.     £>,  B7/72,    :2i  fjz. 

Suani^s.!   C'C-rrB^.    THE  rO]\aXG  OF  CITRCUIAIN.    Bj 

Stnry  oflralgpfl,''  etc.     C'lmns  Btk.     £3.  ^&. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDmONS 

JfenfiOnraDi   Bi."^    ""     -    APJO:-  '•  '~  "HE l?r03lLD"5 
TJLAuEPT.     1  .        :i;ynn.i,,  .^  .  .  jSLnnsmrff  rfTwr" 
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oT  tiax  xastt  tiax  aan.  smL  ?tos5  i)ffl.=5JH=n37  :  bin  in  curirmj  nuntmsc.  mns:  ic  -ita: 
T&ii^mut  liancTf  astainweorfcL  tin  rfvsrsnct  ic  irgnrnffrr  mu.  rut  0^!""^  '^ 
cmusgiiioi.  vmct  mnTarrr— ijtgL  tiit  imoi..     Q2"  triiF  TJTianjg:  xssut  i 
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Bwring  Oould.    CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.      Uy  S.  Barino  Gould. 

CrcwH  8t/tf,     6^. 
A  ch^Ap  edition  of  A  story  wtilch  ha4  Uci^n  rctcugulactl  a*  M»,  GtftWtg  Qc)ut4'9  mo^t 
origiiml  tiioti  iAnc«  '  Mehdi«ih.' 

Faan.  THE  STAR  gazers,  liy  (;.  MANvu.i-ii:  Fenn. 
Crown  Sw,     3J.  6^/. 

An  ««i;itlng  story  with  ntAny  aenadtiona,  and  a  ciomitUft  |)lgf. 

Esmd  Stuart.    A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  EsmI  Stuart. 
Cro-ivH  S.'t;.     jj.  6./. 
Paihcfic  In   motive,  with  an  ftdmi»«bly  worked  oul   plot,  and  without  dv^rmuth 
andlyaia  of  cb«ratter,  the  book  has  won  much  prala4  and  many  f4ijid<>f#. 

Educational 

Davis.      TACITI    GERMANIA.      Edited    with    Notei    and 

Introtluction.     By  R.  F.   Davis,  M.A.,  EUltor  of  the  *  AgilcoU.' 

Small  ttawn  ^vo, 
Freeao.  THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS.   AbridKcd  and  Kditttd 

ft)r   the  use  of  Schools,  with   Inlrociuction   nml    Nf>lc5,    hy  J.    IL 

l-KtitiSK,  M.A.     ftap.     IS.  (nt. 
Stedman.    GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS.     Edited 

by  A.   M.   M.   Steuman,   M.A.       Third  and  Rtvittd  Editkn, 

Fiap.  Svo.      2s.  Cd. 

Stedman.    STEPS  TO   FRENCH.     P,y  A.  M.  M.  Stedman. 
M.A.     iSfHo. 
An  attempt  to  supply  a  very  easy  and  vtry  short  book  of  French  Lessons. 

Stedman.    A  VOCABULARY  OF   LATIN    n)IOMS    AND 

I'M  RASES.     F(ap.%vo. 
Maiden.     ENCil.ISH  RECORDS  :  A  Co.mi'aniun  to  Engush 

IIisiOKY.     iiy  11.  E.  Mai.dkn,  M.A.     Crownlivo. 

PRIMARY     CLASSICS 

A  »cric«  of  Classical  Kcuilcrs,  l-.diieil  (ur  Lower  lorms  with  IntroduC' 
tions,  Notes,  Maps,  :uul  Vocabularies. 

Herodotus.  THE  I'ERSIAN  WARS.  Editcdby  A.G.  LiDDEtx, 
M. A.,  Asjiistanl  Master  at  Nottinjjhatn  Hij^h  School.    18///0.     \s,  Cd. 

Livy.  THE  KINGS  OF  ROME.  Edited  by  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     18///0.     lllmtrated.     \s.  dd. 

Caesar.  THE  HELVETIAN  WAR.  Edited  by  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     iJiwo.     is. 
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ifl^etD  anti  laecent  Book0 
Poetry 

Rudyard    Kipling.      BARRACK-ROOM     BALLADS;     And 
Other  Verses.     By  Rudyard  Kipling.     Seventh  Edition,     Crown 
%vo.     6j. 
A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound  in  white  buckram,  with 
extra  gilt  ornament.     *js.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world ;  for  a 
man  of  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration :  "  Here  is  a  dook  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — National  Observer, 

'  "  Barrack-Room  Ballads  "  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,"  '' Gunga  Din,"  and 
"  Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — Atheneeum. 

'  These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  their  descriptive  power  as  they  are  vigorous  in 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  language  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,"  worthy  to  stand  by  the  Border 
ballads  of  Scott' — Spectator. 

'The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Henley.    LYRA  HEROICA :   An  Anthology  selected  from  the 

best  English  Verse  of  the  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and  19th  Centuries.     By 

William  Ernest  Henley,  Author  of  *  A  Book  of  Verse,'  *  Views 

and  Reviews,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     Stamped  gilt  buckram^  gilt  top, 

edges  uncut.     6s. 

Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.' — 
Guardian. 

Tomson.    A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By 

Graham  R.  Tomson.     With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.    Fcap. 

Svo.     3J.  6d. 

An  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  50  copies,     los.  6d.  net. 

'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  very  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 
This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.' — Black  and  White. 

Ibsen.    BRAND.    A  Drama  by  Henri K  Ibsen.    Translated  by 
William  Wilson.     Crown  %vo.     Second  Edition.     3J.  dd. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to"  Faust."  "Brand" 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen.  It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  \io\y'— Daily  Chronicle. 
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"Q."    GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and  Parodies.      By  "  Q.,»  Author 
of  *  Dead  Man's  Rock '  etc.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
'  The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.' — Times. 

"A.G."    VERSES  TO  ORDER.    By"A.  G."    Cr.  8vo.    2s.6d. 
net. 
A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men 
'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.     These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Hosken.    VERSES  BY  THE  WAY.    By  J.  D.  Hosken. 

Printed  on  laid  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top.     5^. 
A  small  edition  on  hand-made  paper.     Price  12s.  6d.  Jtet, 
A  Volume  of  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  by  J.  D.  Hosken,  the  Postman  Poet,  of  Helston, 
Cornwall,  whose  interesting  career  is  now  more  or  less  well  known  to  the  literary 
public.     Q,  the   Author  of  '  The   Splendid   Spur,'  etc.,  writes  a  critical  and 
biographical  introduction. 

Scott.    THE  MAGIC  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  VERSES.    By 
Duncan  C.  Scott.     Extra  Post  Svo,  bound  in  buckram.     5^, 

Langbridge.    BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 

Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Crown  Svo.  Buckram  3^.  (>d.  School  Edition,  2s.  6d.  Also  in  three 
parts,  Price  is.  each. 
'  A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "  Ballads  of  the  Brave  "  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority.' 
— Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — World. 


General  Literature 


CoUingwood.  JOHN  RUSKIN  :  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  the  'Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin,'  Editor  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Poems.  2  vols.  Svo.  32J.  Second  Edition. 
This  important  work  is  written  by  Mr.  CoUingwood,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
Mr.  Ruskin's  private  secretary,  and  who  has  had  unique  advantages  in  obtaining 
materials  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  have  never  been  published, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  including  a  coloured  one  from  a 
A  2 
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water-colour  portrait  by  himself,  and  also  13  sketches,  never  before  published,  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.     A  bibliography  is  added. 

*  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .' — Times. 
'This  most  lovingly  written  and  most  profoundly  interesting  book.' — Daily  News. 

'  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  varied  delights  of  substance 
and  of  form.  Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  well  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.' — Globe. 

'A  noble  monument  of  a  noble  subject.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  one 
of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  century.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
2>vo.      Vol.  X.     I2s.  6d. 

EusselL     THE    LIFE    OF   ADMIRAL    LORD    COLLING- 
WOOD.     By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor.'    With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     ^vo.     i^s. 
'  A  really  good  book. ' — Saturday  Review. 

•  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 

every  boy  in  the  country.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Clark.    THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :   Their  History  and 

their  Traditions.     By  Members  of  the  University.     Edited  by  A. 

Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    2>vo.    12s.  6d. 
'Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  as  an 

antiquary,  or  as  a  student  of  the  organic  growth  of  college  foundation,  it  will  amply 

reward  his  attention. ' —  Times. 
'A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.' — Academy. 
'  A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 

the  Colleges  of  Oxford.';— AtAetueum. 

Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.  Crown  Zvo.  3^.  6^. 
This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford— intellectual,  social,  and  religious — 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 
'  We  congratulate  Mr,  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  possessed  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the 
University. ' — A  theneeutn. 
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Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  Hannah 
Lynch.     In  three  volumes.     Vol.  I.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 
This  volume  covers  a  period  of  profound  interest— political  and  literary— and 
is  written  with  great  vivacity. 
This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Browning.  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINES :  A  Short  History 
of  Mediaeval  Italy,  A.D.  1250- 1409.  By  OscAR  Browning,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.     5^. 

'A  very  able  hook.'— Westtninsier  Gazette. 

'  A  vivid  picture  of  medseival  Italy.' — Standard. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRELAND.  By  Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  *  Finn  and  his  Companions.'     Cr.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

'  Novel  and  very  fascinating  history.     Wonderfully  alluring.' — Cork  Exa»nner. 

'  Most  delightful,  most  stimulating.  Its  racy  humour,  its  original  imaginings,  its 
perfectly  unique  history,  make  it  one  of  the  freshest,  breeziest  volumes.' — 
Methodist  Times. 

'A  survey  at  once  graphic,  acute,  and  quaintly  written.' — Times. 

Dixon.  ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWN- 
ING.    By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     ss.  6d. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Century. 

'  Scholarly  in  conception,  and  full  of  sound  and  suggestive  criticism.' — Times. 
'  The  book  is  remarkable  for  freshness  of  thought  expressed  in  graceful  language.'— 
Manchester  Examiner. 

Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  BowDEN.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Third 
Edition.     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

DitcMeld.     OUR  ENGLISH  VILLAGES  :   Their  Story  and 
their  Antiquities.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.,  Rector 
of  Barkham,  Berks.     Fost  Svo.     2s.  6d.     Illustrated. 
'  An  extremely  amusing  and  interesting  little  book,   which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  parochial  library.' — Guardian. 
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Ditchfield.    OLD  ENGLISH   SPORTS.     By  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     2S.  6d.     Illustrated. 
*A  charming  account  of  old  English  S'poxt%.'— Morning  Post. 

Massee.    A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.    By 

George  Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates.     Royal  Zvo.     iSs.net. 

'  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  Mxyogastres.  The 
coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.' — Nature. 

BusMU.  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  W.  BusHiLL,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor,  Author  of  '  Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

John  Beever.  PRACTICAL  FLY-FISHING,  Founded  on 
Nature,  by  John  Beever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,'  etc.  Also 
additional  Notes  and  a  chapter  on  Char-Fishing,  by  A.  and  A.  R. 
Severn.  With  a  specially  designed  title-page.  Crown  Svo.  3^'.  6d. 
A  little  book  on  Fly-Fishing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  and  being  still  much  in  request,  is  now  issued  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 


Theology 


Driver.    SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 

Christ  Church,    Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the   University  of 

Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'  No  man  can  read  these 
discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  the  deeper  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament.'— Gitardian. 

Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM; 
Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.     Large  crown  Svo.     *js.  6d. 

This  important  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  in  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhorn  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 
'The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  displays  all  the  author's  well- 
known  ability  and  learning,  and  its  opportune  publication  has  laid  all  students  ot 
theology,  and  specially  of  Bible  criticism,  under  weighty  obligation.' — Scotsman. 
'A  very  learned  and  instructive  yfoxk,'— Times. 
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Prior.    CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  ?,vo.     6s, 
A   volume   of  sermons  preached  before  the   University   of  Cambridge  by  various 

preachers,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 
'  A  representative  collection.     Bishop  Westcott's  is  a  noble  sermon.' — Guardian. 
•Full  of  thoughtfulness  and  dignity.' — Record. 

Bume.       PARSON     AND    PEASANT:     Chapters     of   their 
Natural  History.     By  J.  B.  Burne,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     Ss. 
'  "Parson  and  Peasant "  is  a  book  not  only  to  be  interested  in,  but  to  learn  something 
from — a  book  which  may  prove  a  help  to  many  a  clergyman,  and  broaden  the 
hearts  and  ripen  the  charity  of  laymen.' — Derby  Mercury, 

Cunningham.      THE    PATH   TOWARDS    KNOWLEDGE: 
Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.      By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
King's  College,  London.     Crown  Zvo.     45.  6d. 
Essays  on  Marriage  and  Population,  Socialism,  Money,  Education,  Positivism,  etc. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Croake  James,  Author  of 
*  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.'  Croivn  Svo.  "js.  6d. 
'This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  quaint  and  curious  matter,  affording  some 
"particulars  of  the  interesting  persons,  episodes,  and  events  from  the  Christian's 
point  of  view  during  the  first  fourteen  centuries."  Wherever  we  dip  into  his  pages 
we  find  something  worth  dipping  into.' — John  Bull. 

Lock.    THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock, 
M.A.     With  Portrait  from  a  painting  by  George  Richmond,  R.A. 
Crown  2>vo.    Buckram  ^s.    Sixth  Edition. 
'  A  fine  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  saintly  characters  of  our  age,  and  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  Oxford  Movement.'— Tzw^. 

Kaufmann.     CHARLES    KINGSLEY.     By  M.  Kaufmann, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.     5j. 
A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 
'The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  industry.' — 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

Oliphant.     THOMAS  CHALMERS  :  A  Biography.    By  Mrs. 
Olithant.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.     Btickram,  5^. 
'  A  well-executed  biography,  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  the  remarkable  man  who  is 
its  subject,     Mrs.  Oliphant  relates  lucidly  and  dramatically  the  important  part 
which  Chalmers  played  in  the  memorable  secession.'— Zz^/^j. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.  A.  With  Portrait,  crown  Svo.  2s.  6d, 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  .  ^ 

of  religious  life  and  thought.  O  /|\ 

The  following  are  ready—  ^j  ^^ 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  Hutton. 

•  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.' — Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  Tai/ei. 

'  Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  intelligent  in  criticism.  We  regard  it 
as  wholly  admhahlc.'— Academy. 

JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 

'  It  is  well  done  :  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  Is 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  of  sympathy.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.    By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  MOULE,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

WORKS  BY  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  Sixty-seven  Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.  Large  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  ioj.  dd.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  6j. 
'  •  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to  be 
published  throughout  the  year.   Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  thscoie.'—lVortd. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Third 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.    The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading. ' — Times. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.    Third  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  hook.'— Scottish  Leader. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  WEST  :  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4  Parts  (containing  25 
Songs  each),  Parts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  y.  each.  Part  IV.,  $s.  In  one 
Vol.,  roan,  155. 
'A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday 
Review. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  With 
Illustrations.  By  S.  Baring  GouLD.  Crown  Svo.  Second  Edition. 
6s. 

A  book  on  such  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Holes,  Gallows,  Raising  the  Hat,  Old 
Ballads,  etc.  etc.     It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin  and  history. 

'  We  have  read  Mr.  Earing  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  full  of  quaint 
and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  '—Notes  and  Queries, 

THE      TRAGEDY      OF      THE      CAESARS:      The 

Emperors  of  the  JuHan  and  Claudian  Lines.     With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.     By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  •  Mehalah,'  etc.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.    Royal  Svo.    30.?. 
'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
*  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.     Indeed,  in  their  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  Earing  Gould  has 
presented  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page.' — Athenaum. 

MR.  BARING  GOULD'S  NOVELS. 

•To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah  "  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.' — Speaker. 

'  That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his 
language  pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
striking  and  original,  his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  excep- 
tional people,  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are  painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled 
hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always  fresh  and  never  dull,  and  under 
such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  both  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity 
widens. ' — Court  Circular. 
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IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 
JVew  Edition.     6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.    Third  Edition.   6s. 

A  powerful  and  characteristic  story  of  Devon  life.  The  'Graphic'  speaks  of  it  as  a 
novel  of  vigorous  humour  and  sustained  power  ;  the  '  Sussex  Daily  News '  says 
that  the  swing  of  the  narrative  is  splendid ;  and  the  •  Speaker '  mentions  its 
bright  imaginative  power. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

A  Romance  of  the  Ely  Fen  District  in  1815. 

'A  powerful  drama  of  human  passion.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

'A  story  worthy  the  author.'— National  Observer. 

ARM  I  NELL:  A  Social  Romance.    New  Edition.    Crown  Zvo. 
35.  6d. 

URITH:  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.  Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  ^s.6d. 

*  The  author  is  at  his  best.' — Times. 

'  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  '—National  Observer. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


Fiction 


SIX    SHILLING    NOVELS 

Corelli.  BARABBAS  ;  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  •  A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc.  Highth  Edition  Crown  ovo.  6s. 
Miss  Corelli's  new  romance  has  been  received  with  much  disapprobation  by  the 
secular  papers,  and  with  warm  welcome  by  the  religious  papers.  By  the  former 
she  has  been  accused  of  blasphemy  and  bad  taste;  'a  gory  nightmare' ;  'a  hideous 
travesty';  '  grotesque  vulgarisation  '  ;  '  unworthy  of  criticism '  ;  '  vulgar  redun- 
dancy ' ;  '  sickening  details  '—these  are  some  of  the  secular  flowers  of  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  'Guardian'  praises  'the  dignity  of  its  conceptions,  the 
reserve  round  the  Central  Figure,  the  fine  imagery  of  the  scene  and  circumstance, 
so  much  that  is  elevating  and  devout ' ;  the  '  Illustrated  Church  News  '  styles  the 
book  '  reverent  and  artistic,  broad  based  on  the  rock  of  our  common  nature,  and 
appealing  to  what  is  best  in  it '  ;  the  '  Christian  World '  says  it  is  written  'by  one 
who  has  more  than  conventional  reverence,  who  has  tried  to  tell  the  story  that  it 
may  be  read  again  with  open  and  attentive  eyes ' ;  the  '  Church  of  England 
Pulpit'  welcomes  'a  book  which  teems  with  faith  without  any  appearance  of 
irreverence.' 
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Benson.  DODO:  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY.  By  E.  F. 
Benson.  Crown  Zvo.  Thirteenth  Edition,  ds. 
A  story  of  society  by  a  new  writer,  full  of  interest  and  power,  which  has  attracted 
by  its  brilliance  universal  attention.  The  best  critics  were  cordial  in  their 
praise.  The  '  Guardian  "  spoke  of  '  Dodo '  as  unusually  clever  and  interesting ; 
the  '  SpecUtor '  called  it  a  delightfully  witty  sketch  of  society  \  the  '  Speaker ' 
said  the  dialogue  was  a  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox  \  the 
'  Athenaeum '  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  writer  of  quite  exceptional  ability ; 
the  '  Academy '  praised  his  amazing  cleverness  \  the  '  World '  said  the  book  was 
brilliantly  written  \  and  half-a-dozen  papers  declared  there  was  not  a  dull  page 
in  the  book 

Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E.  NoRRis,  Author  o^ 
'Mademoiselle  de  Mersac'     Third  Edition.     Crown  ^vo.    6s. 

An  edition  in  one  volume  of  a  novel  which  in  its  two  volume  form  quickly  ran  through 
two  editions. 

'The  characters  are  delineated  by  the  author  with  his  characteristic  skill  and 
vivacity,  and  the  story  is  told  with  that  ease  of  manners  and  Thackerayean  in- 
sight which  give  strength  of  flavour  to  Mr.  Norris's  novels  No  one  can  depict 
the  Englishwoman  of  the  better  classes  with  more  s\iht\&iy.'— Glasgow  Herald. 

'  Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  character  in  the  Duke  of  Hurstbourne,  at  once 
unconventional  and  very  true  to  the  conventionalities  of  life,  weak  and  strong  in 
a  breath,  capable  of  inane  follies  and  heroic  decisions,  yet  not  so  definitely  por- 
trayed as  to  relieve  a  reader  of  the  necessity  of  study  on  his  own  behalf.'— 
Athemeum. 

Parker.  MRS.  FALCHION.  By  Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of 
'  Pierre  and  His  People.'  New  Edition  in  one  volume.  6s. 
Mr.  Parker's  second  book  has  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  '  Athenseum '  called 
it  a  splendid  study  of  character  \  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  spoke  of  the  writing  as 
but  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  writer  of  our  time  \  the 
'  St.  James' '  called  it  a  very  striking  and  admirable  novel  \  and  the  "West- 
minster Gazette  '  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  distinguished. 

Parker.  PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.      6s. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.     There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.'— Z^az/y  Telegraph. 

Anthony    Hope.      A    CHANGE    OF    AIR:    A    Novel.      By 
Anthony  Hope,   Author  of  '  Mr.    Witt's  Widow,'  etc.      i   vol. 
Crown  Svo.     6s, 
A  bright  story  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  has,  the  Athenaeum  says,  'a  decided  outlook  and 

individuality  of  his  own.' 
'  A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.'— J'/w«. 
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Pryce.     TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.    By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  •  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  'The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming,' 
etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'  Mr,  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillct,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  rtstrvt.'—Ai/unaum. 

Gray.  ELSA.   A  Novel.   By  E.  M'Queen  Gray.    CrownZvo,  6j. 

'  A  charming  novel.     The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraits.' — Guardian. 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  '  The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'     Crown  %vo.     Buckram,     6j. 

By  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  words,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  among  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed.' — National  Chstrver. 

Gilclirist.   THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  Murray  Gilchrist 

Crown  Svo.    Buckram.    6s. 
A  volume  of  stories  of  power  so  weird  and  original  as  to  ensure  them  a  ready  welcome. 
'  The  author's  faults  are  atoned  for  by  certain  positive  and  admirable  merits.     The 

romances  have  not  their  counterpart  in  modem  literature,  and  to  read  them  is  a 

unique  experience.' — National  Observer. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY     NOVELS 

Norris.     A  DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.      By  W.  E.  NORRIS, 
Author  of  *His  Grace.'     Crown  Svo.     3;.  6d. 

'What  with  its  interesting  story,  its  graceful  manner,  and  its  perpetual  good 
humour,  the  book  is  as  enjoyable  as  any  that  has  come  from  its  author's  pen.' — 
ScotsTKan. 

Pearce.     JACO  TRELOAR.      By  J.   H.   Pearce,   Author  of 
*  Esther  Pentreath. '    New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3 j.  6d. 

A  tragic  story  of  Cornish  life  by  a  writer  of  remarkable  power,  whose  first  novel  has 

been  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  '  Spectator'  speaks  of  Mr.  Pearce  as  a  writer  of  exceptional  power ',  the  '  Daily 

Telegraph '  calls  it  pcraierful  and  picturesque  \   the  '  Birmingham   Post '  a«tsert<: 

that  it  is  a  mr'tl  of  hig-h  qualify. 
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Esme  ?^.---r+      .-.  '  •■  F=me  Stuart, 

.'.  t:z.     Krx 


FeniL      THE    ST.-..    '".'.    :/   -        ly    G.    ::..vv::ii    Finn, 


D:;ki.i5:n..      A   VICAR'S    Wlrr,.      Ey    Evllvn    jJickinson. 
?  ■    -----  ::   OF  ASF5.     By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 


lynn  Idnton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Quistian  and  CommmusL  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  ElcTcntL 
EdidofD.     P^  %D0,     IX. 

ivlethuen's   Novel  Series 

A  series  erf  c  a  Anthofs,       ^  /  (^ 

bouxKl  in  red  backrj^  :Lce  oi  iLitt  RHiTKngg  and      ^^ 

sixpence.     TliefiistT: : — 

I.  J  ACQUETTA.   By  S.  Baring  Gouij),  Author  of  *  MehaJah, 

etc 
X  ARMINELL  :  ..  uice.    By  a  Bardcg  C:vld 

Aathor  of  •  " 

3.  MARGER :  ^  :z?v.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

5.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,   NOVELIST.     With  Portrait  of 

Aathor.      By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  *  Donovan,'  etc 

t.  JACK'S  FATHER.    By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Olher  Vc!;:nr.es  iru.  be  arnoanced  in  due  ooone. 
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HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors  ^  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 

I    THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  the  Author  of  '  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'Queen  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.    By  Rowland  Grey. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Baring  Gould.  THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.  By  S. 
Baring  Gould,  Author  of  'Mehalah,'  etc.  With  Twenty-nine 
Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Crown  Svo.   6s. 

A  stirring  story  of  Iceland,  written  for  boys  by  the  author  of '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea. 

CuthelL     TWO   LITTLE    CHILDREN   AND   CHING.     By 

Edith  E.  Cuthell.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.    Cloth, 
gilt  edges.    6j. 
Another  story,  with  a  dog  hero,  by  the  author  of  the  very  popular  '  Only  a  Guard- 
Room  Dog.' 

Blake.    TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M.  Blake,  Author  of 
*The  Siege  of  Norwich  Castle.'      With  36  Illustrations.      Crown 
%vo.     5J. 
A  story  of  military  life  for  children. 
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CuthelL  ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.  By  Mrs.  Cuthell. 
With  16  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.     Square  Crown  Svo.    6s. 

*  This  is  a  charming  story.  Tangle  was  but  a  little  mongrel  Skye  terrier,  but  he  had  a 
big  heart  in  his  little  body,  and  played  a  hero's  part  more  than  once.  The  book 
can  be  warmly  recommended.' — Standard. 

CoUingwood.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry 
COLLINGWOOD,  Author  of  'The  Pirate  Island,*  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 

'  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  is  one  of  Harry 

Collingwood's  best  efforts.' — Mornings  Post. 

Clark  RusseU.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  By 
W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  *  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  ^vo.     3J.  6d. 

*Mr.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage  "will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go  "  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  very  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.' — Guardian. 

ManviUe  Fenn.     SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 

go  to  Sea.      By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  *  In  the  King's 

Name,'  etc.     Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Hvo.     35.  6d. 

Who  among  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable— a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne  ?  The  stor^',  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  breeziness  and  fun.'— Journal  of  Education. 
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The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors, 
handsomely  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  and  well  illustrated. 
Crown  8vo. 

1.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.     By  L.  B.  Walford. 

2.  THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

3.  THE   SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  MONLUC.      By  the 

Author  of  '  Mdle  Mori.' 

4.  DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  Adam  and  Eve.' 

5.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

6.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

7.  HEPSY  GIPSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

8.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

9.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.    By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
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University   Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  de 
B.  GiBBiNS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 
Prizeman.     Third  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Plans,     y. 

'A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  v/ith  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series." — University  Extension  Journal. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By 

L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.    Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.      By  C.  W. 

KiMMiNS,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.     By  V.  P.  SELLS,  M.A. 

Illustrated. 
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ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.    H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.   By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The  Elementary  Principles  of 
Chemistry.    By  M.  M.  Pattison  MuiR,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

An  exposition  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo. 

METEOROLOGY.    The   Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate. 

By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc,    Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  By  GEORGE 
J.  Burgh,  M.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     3^. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 
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Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 
Crown  2>vo.     2j,  6d. 


A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.  Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  ;— 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.  By  G.  HowELL, 
M.P.,  Author  of  'The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.'  Second 
Edition. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  By  G.  J. 
HOLYOAKE,  Author  of  *  The  History  of  Co-operation.' 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
Author  of  '  The  Friendly  Society  Movement.' 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 
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